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PHILOSOPHY^ " ^ 

A DIALOGUE OF PLATO 

(Plato, famous Greek philosopher, was bon Ml n.c. When twenty 
years old, Plato made the acquaintance of Socrates, a Greek philosopher, 
and becoming interested in philosophy he devoted his lih.e to it. After Soc- 
rates' death, Plato travelled widely, retimiing U Jthens to teach philoso- 
phy. Plcrc he opened a great school known I y his name. Among his 
students zvas the later, great Aristotle. Plato remained in Athens prac^ 
ticallv the rest of Jus life, teaching and zvG lie died in the year 
347 B.C. 

FortunateJv, Plato s zvriiings have bech presc7‘ved. They appear in dia- 
logue form and his great friend Soryates zs' rcprcsenird as the chief speaker,) 

VHALDO, 

OR 

THE m MORTALITY OF TUP SOUL 
First Fchccrati's, Phevdo 

Then Socrates, Apollodorus, Cebes, Shuniias and Crito, 

Ech. Werk you personally present, I^hanlo, witli Socrates on that 
clay wlien he drank the poison in prison? or did vou hear an account 
of it irorn some on cKe? 

PJucd, I was there myself, Echecrates- 

Ech. Wiv'd then did he say before his death ? and how did he die? 
for I slifwild be glad to bear; for scarcely any citizen of Phlius ever 
visits AtJitiis now, nor has any .stranger for a long time come from 
thence, who was able to give us a clear account of the particulars, 
except that he died from drinking poison; but he was unable to tell 
us any thing more. 

Pheed. And did you not hear about the trial how it went off? 

Ech. Yes; some one told me thi^: and I wondered, that as it took 
place so long ago, he appear.s to have died long afterwards. What was 
the reason of tlii.'., Pluedo? 

Phccd. An accidental circumstance happened in his favor, EchC' 
crates: for the poop of the ship which the Athenians send to Delos, 
chanced to be crowned on the day before the trial. 

Ech. But what is this ship? 

Pheed, It is the ship, as the Athenians say, in which Theseus 
formerly conveyed the fourteen boys and girls to Crete, and saved 

I 
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both them and himself. They, therefore, made a vow to Apollo on 
that occasion, as it is said, that if they were saved they would every 
year dispatch a solemn embassy to Delos: which from that time to the 
present, tliey send yearly to the g^od. When they beg:in the prepara- 
tions for this solemn embassy, they have a law that the city shall be 
purified during this i)criod, and that no public exccuti6n shall take 
place until the wShip has reached Dehis, and returned to Atliens : and 
this occasionally takes a long time, when the winds happen to im- 
pede their passage. The commencement of the embassy is when the 
priest of Apollo has crowned the poop of the ship. And this was done, 
as I said, on tlie dav before tlie trial: on thi‘; account Socrates had a 
long interval in prison between the trial and his death. 

Ech, And wha^-, Pha*do, were the circumstances of his death? 
what w’as said aiKl done^ and v;'io of his friends were wdth him? or 
w^ould not the mag’ (rat. s them to be present, but did he die 

destitute of friends 

Phccd. By no iv ^ ; but some, indeed sevei;^!, were present. 

Ech, Take the ' (hie, then, to relate to me the particulars as 
clearly as you can. unless )(!u Inne any preising husmess. 

Pherd. I am at leisure, and wall endeavor lo g*vt‘ you a full ac- 
count: for to call Socrates tO mind, whether s])eakjii‘; myself or lis- 
tening to some one else, is always most dclightfi!) t * me. 

Ech. And indeed, Phmdo, vou have others to 1’Ptm to viai who are 
of the same mind. 'However, endeavor to i elate eve:*} thing as 
accurately as you can. 

Pheed. I w^as indeed wonderfully affected by being ]iresent, for I 
was not impressed with a feeling of jjitv, hke one j)re''ent at the death 
of a friend; for the man appeared to me to he happy. Ifchecrates, both 
from his manner and di-e*'urse, .^o fearlessly and lajhly did he meet 
his death: so much so, that it occurred to me, tliat in going to Hades 
he was going w'itliout ’ divine destiny, hut that wl’cn he arrived tliere 
he W’ould be happy, if any one ever was. I’or tliis reason 1 was en- 
tirely uninfluenced by any feeling- (.f pity, as would seem likely to be 
the case with one present on so motmnful an occasiein ; nor was I af- 
fected by pleasure from being engaged in philosophical discussions, 
as was our custom; for our conversation was of that kind. But an 
altogether unaccountable feeling po^se-^sed me. a kind of unusual mix- 
ture compounded of plea-nre and pain together, when 1 considered 
that he w^as immediately about to die. And all of us w'ho wx*rc present 
w^ere aft’ected in much the same manner, at one time laughing, at an- 
other W’eejiing, one of us especially, Apollodorus, for you know the man 
and his manner. 

E.ch. How should I not ? 

Phcod, He, then, w'as entirely overcome by these emotions; and I, 
too, was troubled, as w’cli as the uiliers. 
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Ech, But who were present, Phaedo? 

Phecd. Of his fellow-countrymen, this Apollodorus was present, 
and Critobolus, and his father Crito, moreover Hermogenes, Epigenes, 
ylfschines, and Antisthenes; Ctesippus the i^aeanian, Menexenus, and 
gome other of his countrymen were also there : Plato 1 think was sick. 

llch. Were any strangers present ? 

Pheod. Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes, and Paaxlondcs: and 
from Megara, Euclides and Terpsic n. 

Ech. But what! were not Aristippus and Cleombrotus present? 

Pherd, No : for they were said to be at Afgina. 

Jlch. Was any one else there? 

Pheod. T think that these were neaily all who w'ere present. 

Ech, Well now: what do you say wms tl '' ‘^'Uhjccl of conversation? 

Pheed. I will endeavor to relate to wook- to you from :he begin- 
ning. On the preceding days T and tli<^ (vh v;eic constantly in the 
habit of visiting Socrates, meeting early in the mo niiig at the court- 
house wdiere the trial took place, for it was xi‘ ar the prison.* Here 
then we waited everv dr^v till the prison ”'as ore^uid. converji^ing with 
each other; for it was not opened very c-o.y, i> r, as soon as it w^as 
opened we went in to Socrates, and usually sprni the day \vith him. 
On that occa^i )n, heuvever, we met carker than usual; for oii the 
preceding dav wdu-a’ wa* left the prison in the ecening, w^e heard that 
the ship had arMved from Delos. Wc therefore urged each other to 
come as ea^ly a^; jyoscihle to the accustomed place; accordingly we 
carnc, and flu* porter, who used to admit us, coming out, told us to 
wait, and not enter until he called us. “For,” he said, “the Eleven 
arc now freeing Socrates from his bond.', and announcing to him that 
he must die today,” But in no long time he returned, and bade us 
enter. 

When w'e entered, we lound Socrates ju^t freed from bis bonds, 
and Xantippe, you know her, holding his little boy and sitting by him. 
As soon as Xantij^pe ^aw us, she wept aloud and said such things as 
women usually do on such occasions, as “Socrates, your friends wall 
now converse with you for the last time and you wdth them.” But 
Socrates, looking towards Crito, said, “Crito, let some one take her 
home.” Upon wdiicli some of Crito*s attendants led her aw^ay, w'ailing 
and beating herself. 

But Socrates sitting up in bed, drew up bis leg, and rubbed it wdth 
his hand, and as he rubbeil it, said, “What an unaccountable thing, ray 
friends, that seems to be, winch men call pleasure; and how w’onder- 
ftilly is it related towards that wdiich ajfpears to he its contrary, pain; 
m that they will not both be present to a man at the same time, yet, 
if any one pursues and attains the one, he is almost ahvays compelled 
to receive the other, as if they were both united together from one 
head 
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‘'And it seems to me,” he said, "that if A^.sop had observed this he 
would have made a fable from it, how the deity, wishing to reconcile 
these warring principles, when he could not do so, united their heads 
together, and from hence whomsoever tlie one visits tlic other attends 
immediately after: as appears to be the case with me, since I suffered 
pain in my leg bcf'‘)rc from the chain, but now pleasure seems to have 
succeeded." 

Hereupon, Cebes, interrupting him, said, "By Jupiter, Socrates, 
you have done well u\ remindjTjg me: vvith respect to the poems which 
you made, bv putting into met’c those Fables of .F.sop and the hymn 
to Apollo, several persons asked me, and especially Evenus re- 

cently, with vd^ai design o- made hem after yon came here, whereas 
before you had never r uch any. ^f, therefore you care at all that I 
should be able to answv i.lvenus, when be asks me again, for I am 
sure he will do so, loll n « I must s;iy to liim." 

“Tell him the Irm ' :hcr.. Ce 'cs." he replied, ‘‘:hat I did not make 
them from a wish - rimpcie v\dh him, or }n> pf'cnc-, tr I knew that 
this would be no e isv matter, hut that I might clisrow r the meaning 
of certain dreams, and Jij riiargc my consciernc, if ihis si^uld liapiien 
to be the music which they have often ordered me app® myself to. 
For they were to the foilowinv purport ; often in iny )>:i ^ life the same 
dream visited me, apnearhig at rliffeient times in (' !t<'-‘nt forms, yet 
always saying the same ihing, ‘.Socrates,’ it said, ‘ar idy yourself to and 
practice music.’ And I formcrlv supposed that ii d and en- 

couraged me to com blue the pursuit I was engaged in, ' > tlK)se who 
cheer on racers, so lhai the dream encouraged me cont ' .luejthe pur- 
suit I was engaged in, namely to app^y m>self to music, since. philos- 
ophy is the highest music, and T was devoted to it. But now since 
my trial took place, and the festival of the god retanlcd my death, 
it appeared to me that, if by cliance the dream so frequently enjoined 
me to apply myself lo petpular nnmic, I ougb^ not to disobey it but do 
so, for that it would be -afer for me not to •^Icparl hence before T had 
discharged by conscience by making -ome poems in obedience to the 
dream. Thus, then, 1 fo'-t of all e'Mujioscd a hymn to the god whose 
festival was present, and after the god, considering- that a if he 

means to be a poet, ought to make fables and not discourses, and know- 
ing that I was not skilled in making fables, I therefore put into 
verse those fables of /Ifsop. which were at hand, and were known to 
me. and which first OLcnrretl to me 

"Tell this then to Evenus, Cebes, and bid him farewell, and, if he 
is wise, to follov' me as soon as lie can. But I depart, as it seems, 
to-day ; for so the Atlienians order.’’ 

To this Simraias sairl, “What is this, Socrates, which you exhort 
Evenus to do? for I often meet with him and from what I know of 
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him, I am pretty certain that he will not at all he willing to comply 
with your advice/' 

“What then/’ said he, “is not Evenus a philosopher?” 

“To me he seems to be so,” said Simmias. 

“Then he will be wdlling,” rejoined Socrates, “and so. will every one 
w'ho worthily engages in this study ; perhaps indeed ht will not commit 
violence on liimsclf, for that they sav is not allowable.” And as he 
said this he let down his h\g from the bed on the ground, and in this 
posture cvaitinucd during ihe rtinairdcr ■: f ‘he discin'' ion, 

Cebes tlien asked him, “What do } ou mean, Sciv^r.itc^, hy saying 
that it is not lawful to commit xioicnee on one’s h'lt that a phi- 
losopher should he willing to folbnx <oie ^ is dvino?” 

“What, Cehes, have not you and Simmi who have conversed 
familiarly with Philolaus on ihi^ suhjeet ’ward?” 

“Nothing very cb'arly, Socrates.' 

“[ however speak only frcun hear -ay ; v\b' ihca I have heard I 
have no .'-rru])/- in tebnig And iierh.aps it is mo^t becoming for one 
who is about m avel llu re, to enquiu' r ad s] ( . c'jo; about the jfiurnev 
thither, wj^l IsUal wv.- dunk ii Vbh.j^ / ■ can one do in the 
interval hJ l bts- snn.'^ct:” 

“Why/^en Socr.iics, dcr they say ihat it is not allowable to kill 
onebs-sw’ foi 1 , a*' vou asked ju-t no ,v haxe h.earr] both Plidolaus, 
wdicn he 10 .01 v'. itli us, and several otiier,- ilnl it was not right to 
do this; hsl ^ ne c»r heard anything cboar upon the subject from any 
one.” t 

“Thei^l yo ' boni/i eonsivlc’ it attentively,” said Socrates, “for per- 
haps you may hear: prohaljl), !i(n\ever, it will appear w'ondcriul to 
you, if this alone of ail oiher tilings is an nnxcrval truth, anrl it never 
liappens to a man, as is ttie cmsc in all utlui tlniigs, ihat at some times 
and to some persurs onl\ it is h>etler lo die than to live; yet the^-e 
men for wlmm it k heiler lo die — this probably will ajii'car wonderful 
to you — m:i\’^ m>t without impiety^ do thm good to themselves, hut must 
await another heneiacior.” 

Then (Thes, gcntlv smiling, said, speaking in liis owm dialect, “Jovc 
lie witness.” 

“And ind<‘ed,” said Socrates, “it would appear to lie unrcd'Onal'le, 
yet still perluips it has snme reason c>n it^ side. The maxim indeed 
given oil this subject in the mysiital doctrines, that we num arc in a 
kind of prison, and tliat we ought not 10 free onrscives tr^Hn it and 
escape, apjiears to me vlifficult to he understood, and not tsasy to pene- 
trate. This, howex er, apj)ears to me, Cehes, to h<^ well said, that the 
gods take care of us, and that we men are one of their possessions. 
Does it not seem so to vftu?” 

“It does,” replied Caches. 

“Therefore,” ^aid he, “if one of your ^laves were to kill liiniself, 
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without your having intimated that you wished him to die, should you 
not be angry v hh him, and should 3^011 not punish him if 3 ^ou could?’' 

“Certain!) he replied. 

“Perhaps then in tiiis point of view, it is not unreasonable to 
assert, that a man ought not to kill himself before the deity la>^s him 
under a necessity of doing so, such as that now laid on me.” 

“This, indeed,” said Cebes, “aj^jjears to be probabk. But what 3a3U 
said jUst now, Sociates, that philo^o]»hers should be very willing to 
die, appears to be an absurdity, if what we said jir^t now is agreeable 
to reason, that it is God who lakes care of u-, and that we are his prop- 
erty. h'or thal tlie wisest uku slionkl not be grieved at leaving that 
service in which the 3 * who gov ‘rn them are the best of all masters, 
namcl)^ the gods, is not coini^tent Vvith reason, h'or snrLdy he cannot 
think that he will take better care of bimsedf wlien be has become 
tree: but a foolish iiian m'giu peihaps think thus, that he slumld iiy 
from his master, and 'vouhi nc't rellect tln.t he ought not to fly from a 
good one, but should Lkng to him as much as possible, tlierefore he 
would fl_v against all reason - but a man <T sense would desire to be 
constantly^ with one better tinin himself. Thus, Socrates, the contrary 
of what yuu ju^t now said is likely to he tlie ca^e: mr it becomes the 
wnse to be gnewMl at dying, hut the foohdi t(i rcjo’Cv 

Socrate^^ on lieanug- ibis, appeared to me tf> he ok-ased with the 
pertinacity* of C'ebes. and looking towards us, sai'l, “( ebes, vou see, 
always searches out argumenr, and is not at all willing to admit at 
once any things one lias said." 

Whereupon Simmias re]died, “But indeed, Socrates, Cebes appears 
to me, now. to say something to tlie purpose: for wiiii what design 
should men ready wise fly from masters who are better than them- 
selves, and so readily leave them? And C'ebe.s appear.s to me to 
direct his arguments against you, Iiecause you so easily^ endure to 
abandon both us, and those good rulers, as you yourself confess, the 
gods.” 

"‘You speak justly,” said Socrates, “for 1 think you mean that I 
ought to make my defence to this charge, as if 1 W'cre in a court of 
justice.” 

“Certainly,” replied Simmias. 

“Come then," said he, “1 v ill endeavor to defend myself more suc- 
cessfully before you than licfr^re the judges. For," he proceeded, 
“Simmias and CcIjcs, if 1 did not think tiiat I sliould go first of all 
amongst other deities who are both wdse and good, and, next, amongst 
men who have departed this life, lielter than any here, 1 should be 
wrong in not grieving at death: but now be assured, 1 hope to go 
amongst good men, tliough I would not positively assert it, that, how- 
ever, T shall go amongst gods who arc perfectly .good masters, be as- 
sured I can positively assert this, if I can any thing of tlie kind. So 
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that, on this account, I am not so much troubled, l)ut I entertain a g-ood 
hope that something- awaits those who die, and that, as was said long 
since, it will be far better for the good than the evil.” 

“What then, Socrates,'’ said Simmias, “would you go away keeping 
this persuasion to yourself, or would you impart it to ns? For tins 
god appears to me to be also common to us ; and at the same time it 
will be an ajiology for you, if you can persuade us to bebeve what you 
say.” 

“J wall endeavor to do so ” he said. *‘But first let us attend to 
Crilo here, and and see what it is he seems to have for some time 
wished to say.” 

“\Vhat cL-^e, Socrates,” saitl ( rito, “but what be wdio is to give 
you the ])oisr.n told me some time ago, the^ J should tell you to spcal\ 
as little as ]>te^>sihle? f'or he says that men hecop-e ton n ich heated 
hy >^i>caking, and that nothing of thi^ kiia* ought to interfere with tl)e 
poison, and that otherwise those wlio di'l wen^ sometimes cou’- 
pelled to drink two or three limes.” 

Fo which Socrates rc])lie«l, “Let bj'in ak'ue, and let him attend 
to his own hu>iTi(‘'S, and prepare to give it "uc twice, or if occasion 
requires, even tin ice.” 

“I wa^ almo'-t certain what you vvould say,” answered Cnto, “bur 
he has heon .some tune pesttriug me.” 

“Never imncl jiiau” he rejoined. 

“ihit now 1 wish lo render an accoimt to you, niv judges, of tlie 
reason wmv a man who has really devoted his life to philosophy, 
wlicn he is ahoui to div. appears to me, on good grounds, to have 
eonfidciice, and 1o < itn rt<i.in a firm hr>pe that the greatest good W'll! 
befall him in the tiller w(wld, when he has departed this life. How 
then this comes to jia^s, Simmias and Cebes, T will endeavor to ex* 
plain. 

“Idir as many as rightly ajqdy ■'heinselves to philosoj^hy seem to 
haA e left all others in ignorance, that they aim at nothing else than 
to die and be dead. If thi- then is true, it would surely be absiini 
to be anxious about nothing else than this during their w'hole life, 
but, when it arrives, to be grieved at what they have been long anx:- 
iou^ al^ont and aimed, at.” 

Upon tins, Simmias. smiling, said. “By Jupiter, Socrates, though 
I am not iicwv at all inclined to smile, you have made me do so; for 
I think that the multitude, it tliey heard this, W’oiild think it W'as 
very well said in rererence to philosophers, and that our country- 
men ])articularl y would agree wuth you, that true philosophers do 
desire death, and that they are bv no means ignorant that they de- 
serve to suffer it.” 

“And indeed, Simmias, they would speak the truth, except in 
asserting that they arc not ignorant of the sense in w'hich true 
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philosophers desire to die, and in what sense they deserve death, 
and what kind of death. But/’ he said, “let us take leave of them, 
and speak one another. Do we think that death is any thing ? ’ 

“Certainly,” replied Simmias. 

“Is it ail} thing else than the vsejiaration of the soul from the 
body? and is not this to die, for the body to be apart by itself sep- 
arated from the !>ody ? Is death any thing else than this?” 

“No, but this/' he rejihed. 

“Consider -lien, my g^ol friend, whether you arc of the same 
opinion as me ; fo’’ thus 1 ^bink we sliail understand better the 
suliject we are cc>:isidenng. Does it appear to }ou to be becoming 
in a philosopher fo Ijc aii::i(jUr abiuit pleasures, as they arc called, 
such as meats a-id " 

“By no means, Soiiat^'s/ ,-^aid Simmias. 

“But what? rfboin t^'*’ (ilea.anxs of love?” 

“Not at all.” 

“What then? docs -di a man appear to you to think other bodily 
indulgencts of valiu‘ mslarax, doe-, he seem to }v>a to value or 

despise the jiosscssu of magniheent garnRuts uad sandals, and 
other ornaments of e body, except so far as laaessity compels 
him to use them?” 

“The true philosopher” b- answered, “appears t'o ’ue 1o despise 

them.” 

“Does not then.” lie coniiimcil, “the whole em]ilo\ment of such 
a man appear to you to be, not about the Ixulv, bi;i to -.eparate him- 
self from it as much as p'-siblo, and be occupied lus sOul?” 

“It docs.” 

“First of all then, in suCu matters, docs not the philosopher, above 
all other men, evident 1\ free his ,^uul as iiiuch a,', can from com- 
munion with the body? 

“It ap]icars so.” 

“And it apj)ears, .^iniinias, to the geneiMluy of men, that he who 
lakes no pleasure in such tiling'^, and who does not use them, does 
not deserve to live; hut ihat he marly apjirnaciKs to death who 
cares nothing for the ])]easures that subsi'-t thiougli the body.” 

“You speak very truly.” 

“But what with respect to the acquisition of v/isdom, is tlic body 
an impeditnent or jiot, if any one takrs it with huii as a partner in 
the search? What I mean is this: Do sight and luariiig convey any 
truth to men, or are they such as the poets constantly sing, who 
say that we neither hear nor see any thing v/Ith accuracy? If, 
howxRxr, these l»odily senses are neither accurate nor clear, much 
Jess can the others be so: for they are all far inferior to tlicse. Do 
they not seem so to you?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 
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“When then,” said he, “does the soul light on the truth? for, 
when it attempts to consider anything in conjunction with the 
body, it is plain that it is then led astray by it.” 

“You say truly.” 

“Must it not then be by reasoning, if at all, that any of the 
things that really are become known to it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And surely the soul then reasons best wl en none O' these things 
disturb it, neither hearing, nor sight, nor pain, nor p((‘asure of any 
kind, but it retires as much as possible wilhiii itself, taking leave 
of the body, and, as far it can, ' commmhc''ting or being in 
contact with it, it aims at the discov^'*'V o. that whir], 

“Such is the case.” 

“Does not then the soul of the philc>^r.,’,' '.hese cases, despise 
the body, and flee from it, and seek to ‘i'- vr* nn itself; 

“It appears so. ’ 

“But what as to .such things as inese Simnias.'* Do we say that 
justice itself i^ .\un(thhig or nothing?” 

“We say it is something, bv Jnjiher ' 

“And that beauty and goodness are so?nethl-tg ?” 

“How^ iiotr” 

“Now then tiavr- y /ii ever seen anv thing of this kind with yout 
eyes ?” 

“By no me? ns,” he replied. 

“Did 'ver hiv iivdd of ihcni bv any c/her bodily vsense? but 

I speak gcnciaily a- of inagnitude ncaltli. strength, and, in a word, 
of the essence cd e^'^ry tlnng that is U'‘ ^ay, wiiat each is. Is then 
the exact truth ot Liicse perceived n ans of the body, or is it 
thus, whoever aiijongst ns habituate^ himseif to leflect most deeply 

and accurately on ea^.h secciai thing about vbich lie is considering, 

he w'ill make the ncaiest approach to the kiiowdedge of it?” 

“Certainly ” 

“Would not he, then, do this w'ith the oimost purity, who should 

in the highest degree approach each subjcLi by means of the mere 

mental faculties, neither employing the sight in conjunction with 
the reflectiv'c faculty, nor introducing any other sense together wdth 
reasoning; but who, tising pure reilection by itself, should attempt 
to search out each essence jmrely by itself, frecvl as much as jx>5- 
sihlc from the eyes and ears, and, in a word, from the whole body, 
as disturbing the soul and not sufTering it to acquire truth and 
wisdom, wdien it is in communion with it. Is not he the person, 
Siiumias, if any one can. who will arrive at the knowledge of that 
W'hich is?” 

“You speak with wonderful truth, Socrates,” replied Simmias. 

“Wherefore,” he said, “it necessarily follows from all this, that 
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some such opiiion as this should be entertained by genuine philoso- 
phers, so that they should speak among themselves as follows : 
V\ by-path, it were, seems to lead us on in our researches under- 
taken by reason,' because as long as wc are encumbered with the 
body, and our soul is contaminated with such an evil, we can never 
fully attain to what we desire; and this, we say, is truth. For the 
body subjects us to innumerable hindrances on account of its 
necessary support, and moreover if any diseases befall us, they im- 
pede us in our search after that which is; and it fills us with longings, 
desires, fears, all kinds of fancies, and a multitude of absurdities, 
so that, as it is said in real truth, l)y reason of the body it is never 
possible for us to make any adv ince in wisdom. For nothing else 
but the body and Hs de^ires occasion wars, seditions, and contests: 
for all wars amongst us arise on account of our desire to acquire 
and wc are compelled to acquire wealth on account of the 
bdjK.^ I ing enslaved to \i< service; ant? consequently on all these 
a^B^ts wc are hindered in the pursuit of pliilosophy. But the 
of all is, that if U leaves us any leisure, and we apply ourselves 
toHie consideration j\ an> subject, it constantly obirudes itself in 
thc&iidst of our researches, and occasions trouble and disturbance, 
and confounds us so that we are not able by uison of it to discern 
truth. It has then in reality been demonstrnied t^* us that 
we are ever to know any thnig purely, we must be separated from 
the body, and contenipiate the things themselves by the mere soul. 
And then, as it seems, we shall obtain that wliicli wc ^iesire, and 
which we profess ourselves to be lovers of, wisdom, when we are 
dead, as reason shows, but not while we arc alive. For if it is not 
possible to know anything purely in cfiii junction with the body, one 
of these two things u nst UjIIow, either that we ran never acquire 
knowledge, or only after we arc dead; for then the soul will subsist 
apart by itself, separate from the body, but nc^ before. And while 
!we live, we shall thus, as it sccin.^, approach nearest to knowledge, 
if we hold no intercourse or communion at all with the body, ex- 
cept what absolute nece.s.sity requires, nor suffer ourselves to be 
polluted by its nature, but purify ourselves from it, until God him- 
self shall release us. And thus being pure, and freed from the 
folly of body, we shall in all likelihood be with others like ourselves, 
and shall of ourselves knrnv the whole real essence, and that prob- 
ably is truth; for it is not allowable for the impure to attain to the 
pure. Such things, T think, Simmias. all true lovers of wisdom must 
both think and say to one another. Does it not seem so to you?” 

*'Most assuredly, Socrates.” 

'"If this then,” said Socrates, ‘‘is true, my friend, there is great 
hope for one who arrives where I am going, there, if any where, to 
acquire that in perfection for the sake of which wc have taken so 
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much pains during our past life; so that the journey now appointed 
me is set out upon with good hope, and will be so by any other man 
who thinks that his mind has been as it were purified/’ 

“Certainly,” said Siinniias. 

“But docs not juirification consist in this, as was said in a former 
part of oijr discourse, in separating as much as possible the soul from 
the body, and in accustoming it to gather and collect itself by itself on 
all sides apart from the ])ody, and to dwell, as far as it can, both now 
and hereafter, alone by itself, delivered as it were from the shackles 
of the body ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“Is this then called death, this deliverance and separation of the 
soul from the body?” 

“Assuredly,” he answered. 

“But, as we affirmed, those pursue philosoj)hy rightU, are jggBpeci- 
ally and alone desirous to deliver it, and this is the very of 

philosophers, the deliverance and separation oi the soul the 

body, is it not?” '^ 9 , 

“It appears so.” 

“Tlicn, a - I . a! 1 at first, would it not be ridiculous for a man who 
has endeavored throughout his life to live as near as possible to 
death, then, wlien death arrives, to giievc? \vouId not this be ridicu- 
lous ?” 

“How skiould it not ?” 

“Jn rr^ality then, Simmias,” be continued, “those who pursue 
philosophy rightly study to die; and to them of all men death is 
least formidable. Iiulge from this. .Since they altogether hate the 
body and de'^irc Hi keep llie by itself, would it not be irrational 
if, when this conus to pas^, they should le afraid and grieve, and 
not be glad to go to that place, whcie on their arrival they may hope 
to obtain that which the> longed for throughout life; but they longed 
for wisdom, and to be freed fr>)m association with that which they 
hated? Have many of their own accord wished to descend into 
Hades, on account of human objects of affection, their wives and 
sons, induced by this very hope of there seeing and being with those 
whom they have loved; and shall one who really loves wisdom, and 
firmly cherishes this very hope, that he shall no where else attain it 
in a manner wortliy of the name, except in Hades, be grimed at dying, 
and not gladly go there? We must think that he would gladly go, 
my friend, if he be in truth a philosopher; for he will be firmly per- 
suaded of this, that he will nowhere else but tlieri. attain wisdom in 
its purity; and if this be so, would it not be very irrational, as I just 
now said, if such a man were to be afraid of death?” 

“Very much so. by Jupiter,” he replied. 

“Would not this then,’’ he resumed, “be a sufficient proof to you, 
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with respect to .1 man whom 3^11 should see g^rieved when about to 
die, that he was not a lover of wisdom but a lover of his body ? and 
this same person is probably a lover of riches and a lover of honor, 
one or both of these.” 

“It certainly is as 3^ou say,*^ he replied. 

“Docs not then,” he said, “that which is called fortitude, Simmias, 
eminently belon" to philosophers?” 

“By all means,” he answered. 

“And temperr-nce also, which even the multitude call temperance, 
and which consists in not bcincr carried away by the passions, but in 
holdini^ them in rontemnt, and Kccphnj them in subjection, docs not this 
belong to those only who n^o^t despise the body, and live in the study 
of philosophy?” 

“Necessarily so,” he replicn 

“For,” he coniinucd, ‘if you vvill consider the fortitude and temper- 
ance of others, they wnli appear ic vou to be ab.surd.” 

“Ho\v so, Socrates 

“Do you know,” he said, “that all others 'onsidcr death among the 
great evils?” 

“They do indeed,” he mswered. 

“Then do the brave amoni^^st them endure death, when liice do en- 
dure it, thremgh dread of greater eviL?” 

“It is so.” 

“All men, therefore, except philosophers, are brave th 'oug] being 
afraid and through fear; thougli il is ab.'^urd that any .^'iOuld be 
brave through fear and cowardice” 

“Certainly.” 

“But w'hat? are not these amongst rlnun who keep their passions 
in subjection, aflected in the same way? and ave they not tcin[jerate 
through a kind of intemperance' and although ve may sa^^ jicrhaps, 
that this impossible, nevcrth.eless tne mann'^r in wdiich they are 
affected with respect to this ^idy temperance resembles this; for, 
fearing to be deprived of other pleasures, and desiring them, the}" ab- 
stain from some, being mastered by others. And tlmugli tliey call 
intemperance the being governed by pleasures, yet it haj)pens to them 
that, Iiy being mastered by .>omc pleasures, they master otliers ; and 
this is similar to what w"as ju^t now said, that in a certain manner 
they become temperate through intemperance.” 

“So it seems.” 

“My dear Simmias, consider that this is not a right exchange for 
virtue, to barter pleasures for pleasures, pains for pains, fear for fear, 
and the greater for the lesser, like ])ieccs of inonev ; but that that 
alone is the right coin, for which w"e ought to barter aU these things, 
wisdom ; and for this, and with this everything is in reality bought and 
sold, fortitude, temperance, and justice, and in a word, true virtue sub- 
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sists with wisdom, whether pleasures and fears, and everything else 
of the kind, are present or absent; but wlien separated from wisdom, 
and changed one for another, consider whether such virtue is not a 
mere outline, and in reality servile, possessing neither soundness nor 
truth; but the really true virtue is a purification from all such things, 
and temperance, justice, fortitude, and wisdom itself, are a kind of 
initiatory purification. And those who instituted the mysteries for 
us appear to have been by no means cont(‘mptible, but in reality to 
have intimated long since that whoever c^hall arrive hi Hades unex- 
jhated and uninitiated shall lie in mud j^iit he that arri\es there purified 
and initiated, shall dwell with the gt'fK. 'For there art, say tliose who 
preside at the mysteries, ‘many vvana-bearers, but fc"' inspired.’ These 
last, in my opinion, are nc‘ other than th jst '"hio li.s ve pursued philos- 
ophy rightly: that 1 might be d their nurn’i^u T tiave. t< tlie utmost 
of my ability, left no uKsans ojitned out Inive enfkavorcfl the ut- 
most of my power. But whetlier have -ndeavored righijy and have 
in any respect succeeded, on arriving there f s]jall know dearly, if it 
please God, Axry suorlly a*' it appears o mt 

“Such then, Sinimia: and f'ehes,’' lie ukd “is defence f make, 
for that I, *u jood grounds, do nr,| repine or grieve at leaving you 
and my maspjis being per.-uaded that there, no less tliaii here, I 

slnill mci't o(, guod masters aiifl uiends But to the multitude this 
is iucre(hi>] If. hcovever, 1 have succcefied better with you in my 
deieiKe li .n 1 (hd w'ith the Atheni.ui judges. '■{ well.” 

Wlien S'tcrates lu'id thus spoken, f’ebe'v, taking- up the discussion, 
said, “Sucraie^, all tlie rt.-t appear^ to 1 . ^ to lie said rightly, hut wdiat 
you have said re'jtecting die soul will occasion much increclulily in 
many from the jjipt ehen^ion that, wnen it i^ separated from the 
body, it no longei (\ist^ an)avbere, but is k'stioyed and perishes on 
the very day in widen a man dies, <ind. that immediaiele it is separated 
and goes out troui tlie body, it is disperse'! anfi vanislics Jjkc breath 
(u* smoke, and is no longer anywhere, suk'o, if it remained anyw'here 
united in it-elt, and freed Irom those e\ils which you have just now^ 
euumerated, there wamld he an ahuiidaiit and good, hope, Socrates, 
that w'hat you .^ay is true. But this proliahiv neeiis lu^ little persua- 
sion and proof, tliat the .‘-oul ol a man wdio dies, exists, and possesses 
activity ami inteljigeucc.” 

“You ^ay truly, ('ehes,“ said Sex'rates, “but what shall w-e do? Arc 
you w'llhng that we should cuinersc on these polnl^, wliether such is 
probably the case or not?” 

‘Tndeed,” replied f’ebes, “I should gladly hear your opinion on 
these matters/’ 

“1 do not think,” said Socrates, “that any one who should now hear 
us, even though he w^rc a comic poet, wouhl say tliat 1 am talking 
idly, or discoursing on subjects that do nut concern me. If you please, 
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then, we will oxanmine into it. Let us consiiler it in this point of 
view, whether the souls of men who are dead exist in Hades, or not. 
This is an ancient saying, \\hich wc now call to mind, that souls de- 
parting hence exist there, and retiiin hither again, and are i)roduccd 
from the dead. And if this is so, that the li\itig are produced again 
from the dead, can tliere he iiny other consequence than tha-t our souls 
are there? for surety they could not he produced again if they did 
not cxi^t; and this would he a sniTicient proof that these things are 
so, if it should in reality he evuKmt that the living are produced from 
no other source tlian tlie dead. But, if this is not the case, there will 
he need of other arguments." 

"‘Certainly/’ said Celies. 

"‘You must not, then," he continued, “consider this only with re- 
spect to men, if you wish to acertain it with greater certainty, hut also 
with respect to ail animaL-^ and plants, and, in a wa)rd, 'vith respect to 
e\ er_vthiijg that is suhject h' generation, kt iis see Avhether they are not 
all so produced, no other^vise than contraries from cr/ntrarit\s, wherc- 
ever tluy have any such (lu.'iht}’, as for in^.v 'cc the honorable is con- 
trary to the base, and the ju.^i to the unjust, and >o w ith ten thousand 
other things. Let us consider this, then, whether it k ne^ esse.ry that 
all things which have a eonirary should he jiroduced from nt>lhiiig else 
than their contrary. As, for instance, when anything becomes greater, 
is it not necessary that, from being previously smaller, it afterwards 
became greater?" 

"Yes." 

*‘And if it becomes smaller, will it not, from being previously 
greater, afterwgirds become smaller?" 

“It is so," he replied. 

“And from stronger, weaker? and from slow^er, sw^ifter?" 

“Certainly."’ 

“WTat then? if anything ht comes worse. iniiNt it not l)ecomc so 
from better? and if more just, fioni more unjust?" 

“How should it not ?" 

“We have then," he said, “sufficiently determined this, that all 
things are thus produced, contraries from contraries ?" 

“Certainly.” 

“What next? is there ako sennething of thi'. kind in them, for in- 
stance, between all tuo contraries a mutual two fold production, from 
one to the other, and from that (jther back agaiiC for between a 
greater thing and a smaller there is increase and decrea->e, and do we 
not accordingly call tlie one to increase, the other tf> decrease?" 

‘A es," he rejdicd. 

“And mu'-t not to be separated and commingled, to grow cold and 
to grow w^arm, and cverytliing in the same manner, even though some- 
times we have not names to designate them, yet in fact be every- 
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where thus circumstanced of necessity, as to i)e produced from each 
other, and be subject to a reciprocal generation?’* 

'‘Certainly,'’ he replied. 

"What then?'’ said Socrates, "has life any contrary, as waking has 
its contrary, sleeping?” 

"Certainly,” he answered. 

"What ?” 

"Death,” he replied. 

"Are not these, then, produced from each other, since they are con- 
traries, and are not the modes bv which they are producerl twofold, 
intervening helvecn these two?” 

"How should it he otherwise?” 

"J then,” continued Socrates, "will describe to you one pair of the 
contraries which J have jnn now mentioned, both wha* it is and its 
mode of production; and do you describe to me the other. 1 say that 
one is to sleep, the othei to awsake; and from sleeping awaking is pro- 
duced, aiul irv'in awaking sleeping, and that the modes cd’ their pro- 
duction arc the one to i<ill aslecj), the other to be roused Have I 
surticieiU'v explained this to you or not?” 

"Certainly ” 

"Do you then,’ he said, "descri!>e to me, in the same manner, with 
respect to hie and death? Do you nut say that life is contrary to 
deatli ?” 

"1 do.” 

"And that tliev arc produced from each other'''’ 

"What, then, is prcvluced from life?” 

"Death,’’ he replied. 

"What, then,” he, ‘ is jirodnced from death?” 

"I mint needs confes.s,” he replied, "that life is.” 

"Id'can the dead, then, O Cehe^', living things and living men are 
produced.” 

"It appears so,” he said. 

"Our soiiK, therefore,” said Soerates, "exists in Hades.” 

"So it seems.” 

"Whrh respect then, to their mode of production, i-^ not one of them 
very cleat ? lor to die surely is clear, is it not?” 

"C'ertainlv,” lie replied. 

"What, theti, shall we do?” he continued; "shall w^e not find a cor- 
responding contravv ukhIc of production, or will nature be defective 
in this? Or must we discover a contrary mode of production to 
dying?” 

"By all means,” he said. 

"What is this?” 

"To revu e.” 
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“Therefore/’ he proceeded, “if there is such a thing as to revive, 
will not this reviving be a inode of production from the dead to the 
living?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Thus, then, we have agreed, that the living are produced from the 
dead, no less than the dead from the living : but, this being the case, 
there appears to me sufficient proof that the souls of the dead must 
necessarily exist somewhere, from whence they are again produced.’' 

“It appears tc me, Socrates.” he said, “that this must necessarily 
follow from what has been admitted.” 

“See now, O Cebes,” he said, “that we have not agreed on these 
things improperly, as it apjjears to me: lor if one class of things were 
not constantly given back m d:c place of another, revolving as it were 
in a circle, but generation were direct from one thing alone into its op- 
posite, and did not tun* : ound again to tiic other, or retrace its course, 
do you know that all things would at length have the same form, be 
in the same state, and cease ^o be produced ?” 

^'How say you?” be asked. 

“It is by no means difficult,’ he replied, “to understand what I mean; 
if, for instance, there sh:uld be such a thing as falling a^^leep but no 
reciprocal waking again produced from a state ol sleep, you know that 
at length all things would show the fable of Lndymion to be a jest, 
and it would be thought nothing at all of, because every thing else 
would be in the same state as him, namely, asleep. And if ail things 
were mingled together, hut never separated, that doctiine of Anax- 
agoras would soon be verified, ‘all things would be together.' Like- 
wise, my dear Cebes, if all things that partake of life should die, and 
after they are dead should remain in this state of death, and not re- 
vive again, would it nor necessarily follc»w that at length all things 
should be dead, and ne»thing alive for if living l)eings are produced 
from other things, and living beings die, what could prevent tlieir be- 
ing all absorbed in death ?” 

“Nothing whatever, J think, Socrates,” replied Cebes, “but you 
appear to me to speak the exact truth.” 

“For, Cebes,” he continued, “as it seems to me, such undoubtedly is 
the case, and we have not admitied these things under a delusion, but 
it is in reality true that there is a reviving again, that the living are 
produced from the dead, that the souls of the dead exist, and that the 
condition of the good is better, and of the evil worse.” 

“And indeed,” said Cebes, interrupting him, “according to that 
doctrine, Socrates, which you arc frequently in the habit of advanc- 
ing, if it is true, that our learning is notliing else than reminiscence, 
according to this it is surely necessary that we must at some former 
time have learned what w’e now remember. But this is impossible, 
unless our soul existed somewhere before it came into this human 
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form; so that from hence also the soul appears to be something 
immortal.” 

“But, Cebes,” said Simmias, interrupting him, ^‘what proofs are 
there of these things? Remind me of them, for I do not very well 
remember them at present.” 

“It is proved,” said Cebes, “by one argument, and that a most 
beautiful one, that men, when questioned, if one questions them prop- 
erly, of themselves describe all things as they are: however, if they 
had not innate knowledge and right reason, they would never be able 
to do this. Moreover, if one leads them to diagram is, or any thing 
else of the kind, it is then most clearly apparent that this is the case.” 

“But if you are not persuaded in this wav. Simmias,” said Socrates, 
“see if you will agree with us on considering the matter thus. For 
do you doubt how that which is calico learning i.s remin’scence?” 

“I do not doubt,” said Simmias “but I require this very thing of 
which wc are speaking, to tjfi reminded; and indeed, from what Cebes 
has begun to say, I almos' now' remember, and am persuaded; never- 
the less, however, I should like to hear now liow you would atternpt 
to prove it.’ 

“I do K thus/ he replied: “we admit sur.ly that if anyone be re- 
minded jt any thing, he must needs have known that thing at some 
time or othoi before.” 

“Certainly/' he said. 

“Do w’e ^hen admit this also, that when knowledge comes in a certain 
manner it is reminiscence? But the manner I mean is this; if any 
one, upon seeing or hearing, or perceiving through the medium of any 
other sense, some particular thing, slsould not only know that, but also 
form an idea of something eLe, of which the knowledge is not the 
same, but different, should we not justly say, that he remembered that 
of which he received the idea?” 

“How mean you?” 

“For instance; the knowledge of a men is different from that of a 
lyre.” 

“How not ?” 

“Do you not kno\v, then, that lovers when they see a lyre, or a 
garment, or any thing else which their favorite is accustomed to use, 
are thus affected; they both recognize the lyre, and receive in their 
minds the form of the person to whom the lyre belonged This 
is reminiscence: just as any one, seeing Simmias, is often reminded 
of Cebes, and so in an inhnite number of similar instances.” 

“An infinite number indeed, by Jupiter,” said Simmias. 

“Is not then,” he said, “something of this sort a kind or reminis- 
cence? especially when one is thus affected wu’th respect to things 
w^hich, from lapse of time, and not thinking of them has now for- 
gotten ?” 
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'^Certainly/' he replied. 

‘'But what?” he continued, “does it happen, that when one sees a 
painted horse or a painted lyre, one is reminded of a man, and that 
when one sees a picture of Smimias one is reminded of Cebes?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And does it not also happen, that on seeing a picture of Simmias 
one is reminded of Simmias himself?” 

“It doe,) indeed,” he replied. 

“Does it not happen, then, according to all this, that reminiscence 
arises partly from things like, and partly from things unlike?” 

“It does.” 

“But when one is reminded by things like, is it not necessary that 
one should be thus further affected, so as to perceive whether, as re- 
gards likeness, this falls short or not of the thing of which one has 
been reminded?” 

“It is necessary,” he replied. 

‘^Consider, then,” said Socrates, “if the case is thus Do we allow 
that there is such a thing as equality? 1 do not mean of one log 
with another, nor one stone with another, nor anything else of this 
kind, but some altogether different from all these, — abstract equality; 
do we allow that there is any such thing or not?” 

“By Jupiter, we most assuredly do allow it,” replied Simmias. 

“And do w^e know what it is itself?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“Whence have we derived the knowledge of it? Is it not from the 
things we have just now mentioned, and that from seeing logs, or 
stones, or other things of the kind, equal, we have from these found 
an idea of that which is different from the^c? for docs it not appear to 
you to be different? Consider the matter thms. Do not stones that are 
equal, and logs sometimes that are the same, appear at one time equal, 
and at another not ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But what? does abstract equality ever appear to you unequal? or 
equality inequality ?” 

“Never, Socrates, at any time.” 

“These equal things, then,” he said, “and abstract equality are 
not the same?” 

“By no means, Socrates, as it appears.” 

“However, from these equal things,” he said, “which are different 
from that abstract equality, have you not formed your idea and de- 
rived your acknowledge of it?” 

“You speak most truly,” he replied. 

“Is it not, therefore, from its being like or unlike them?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But it makes no difference,” he said. “When, therefore, on seeing 
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one thing, you form, from the sight of it, the notion of another, 
whether like or unlike, this,” he said, “must necessarily be reminis- 
cence.” 

“Certainly.” 

“What, then, as to this?” he continued; “are we affected in any 
such way with regard to logs and the equal things we have just now 
spoken of ? and do they appear to us to be equal in the same manner 
as abstract equality itself is, or do they fall short in some degree, or 
not at all, of being as equality itself is?” 

“They fall far short,” he replied. 

“Do we admit, then, that when one, on beholding some particular 
thing, perceives that it aims, as that whi^h I now see, at being like 
something else that exists, but falls short of it, and cannot become such 
as that is, but is inferior to it, do we admit that he who p'Tccivcs this 
must necessarily have had a previous knowledge of that which he says 
it resembles, though imperfectly?” 

“It is necessary.” 

“Wliat then? arc we aiiccted in some such way, or not, with respect 
to things e(iual atid abstract equality itself?” 

“Asstire-ily ” 

“It is necessary, therefore, that we must have known abstract 
equality bei'(n'e the time when on first seeing equal things, we per- 
ceived tliat they all aimed at resembling etjuality, but failed in doing 
so.” 

“Such is the case.” 

“Moreover, admit this too, that we perceived this, and could 
not possiblv perceive it by any other means than the sight, or touch, 
or some other of the scTlsc^ : for i --ay the same of them all,” 

“For they are the same, Socrates, so far as our argument is con- 
cerned.” 

“However, we must perceive by means of tlie senses, that all things 
which come under the senses aim at that abstract equality, and yet 
fall short of it: or how shall we say it is?” 

“Even so.” 

“Before, then, we began to see, and hear, and use our other senses, 
we must have had a knowledge of equality itself, what it is, if we 
were to refer to it tho^e ecjual things that come under the senses, 
and observe that all such things aim at resembling tliat, but fall far 
short of it.” 

“7'his necessarily follows, Socrates, from what has been already 
said.” 

“But did we not, as soon as we were born, see and hear, and possess 
our otlier senses?” 

“Certainly.” 
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*‘But, we have said, before we possessed these, we must have had 
a knowledge of absiract equality?” 

“Yes.” 

“We must have had it, then, as it seems, before we were born/' 

“It seems so.” 

“If, therefore, having this before we were born, we were born 
possessing it, we knew both before we were born, and as soon 
as we were born, not only the equal and the greater and smaller, but 
all things ^the kind; for our present discussion is not more respecting 
equality tlWn the beautiful itself, the good, the just, and the -holy, 
and in one word, respecting everything which we mark with 
the real of existence, both in the questions we ask, and the answers 
we give. So that we must necessarily have had a knowledge of all 
these before we were bom. ' 

“Such is the case.” 

“And if, having once had li. we did not constantly forget it, we 
should always be born with .his kno\ *cdgc, and .‘ihould always retain it 
through life: for to know 's t.iis, when one has got a knowledge of 
any thing, to retain and not lose it; for do we not call this oblivion, 
Simmia4 the loss of knowledge?” 

“Assuredly, Socrates,” he replied. 

“But if, having had it before we were born, we lo'^e it at our 
birth, and afterw'ards, through exercising the senses about these 
things, we recover the knowdedge which we once before possessed, 
would not that which we call learning be a recovery of our own 
knowdedge? and in saying that this is to remember should we not 
say rightly?” 

“Certainly.” 

“For this appeared to be possible, for one having perceived any 
thing, either by seeing or hearing, or employing any otlier sense, to 
form an idea of something different from this, which he had forgot- 
ten, and with which this was connected by ])eing unlike or like. So 
that, as I said, one of these two things must fol]ow% either we are all 
born with this knowledge, and we retain it through life, or those whom 
we say learn afterw^ards do nothing else but remember, and this 
learning wdll be reminiscence.” 

“Such certainly is the case, Socrates.” 

“Which, then, do you choose, Simmias; that wc are born with 
knowledge, or that we afterwards remember what wx had formerly 
known ?” 

“At present, Socrates, T am unable to choose ?” 

“But what? are you able to choose in this case, and what do you 
think about it? Can a man, who possesses knowledge, give a reason 
for the things that he knows, or not?” 

“He needs must be able to do so, Socrates,” he replied. 
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“And do all men appear to you, to be able to give a reason for the 
things of which we have just now been speaking?” 

“I wish they could,” said Simmias; “but I am much more afraid, that 
at this time to-morrow, there will no longer be any one able to do this 
properly.” 

“Do not all men then, Simmias,” he said, “seem to you to know these 
things ?” 

“By no means.” 

“Do they remember, then, what they once learned?” 

“Necessarily so.” ^ 

“When did our souls receive this knowledge? not surely, since we 
were born into the world.” 

“Assuredlv not.” 

“Before, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Our souls therefore, Simmias, existed before they were in a hu- 
man form, separate from bodic^^, and possessed intelligence.” 

“Unless, Socrates, we icceice this k;iovdcdge at our birth, for this 
period yet ren*ains ” 

“Be it so. mv fiiend. But at what othei lime do we lose it? for 
we are not l>orn v\it]i it, as we have just now admitted. Do we lose 
it tlun at the very time in which w'c receu^e it? Or can you mention 
any other time"’ 

“By no means Socrates ; I was not aware that I was saying nothing 
to the purpose.” 

“Does the case then stand wath us, Simmias,” he proceeded. 
“If those things which wc are continually talking about exist, the 
beautiful, the good, and every such e''^ence, and to this wx refer all 
things that come under the senses, as finding it to have a prior exist- 
ence, and to be our own, and if we compare these things to it, it nec- 
essarily follows, that as these exist, ^o likewise our soul exists even 
before we are born; but if these do not exist this discussion will 
have been undertaken in vain. Is it not so? and is there not an equal 
necessity, both that these things should exist, and our souls also be- 
fore we are born, and if not the former neither the latter?” 

“Most assuredly, Socrates,” said Simmias, “there appears to me 
to be the same necessity, and the argument admirably lends to prove 
that our souls exist before w'e are born, just as that essence does which 
you have now mentioned, bur 1 hold nothing so clear to me as this, 
that all such things most certainly exist, as the beautiful, the good, 
and all the rest that you just now spoke of; and as far as I am con- 
cerned the case is suiucieiitly demonstrated.” 

“But how" does it appear to Cebes?” said Socrates; “for it is nec- 
essary to persuade Cebes too.” 

“He is suflicicntly persuaded, I think,” said Simmias, “although he 
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is the most pertinacious of men in distrusting arguments. Yet I think 
he is sufficiently persuaded of this, that our soul existed before we were 
born. But whether when we are dead, it will still exist, does not 
appear to me to have been demonstrated, Socrates/’ he continued, 
^Imt that popular doubt, which Cebes just now' mentioned, still stands 
in our way, whether, w'hen a man dies, the soul is not disjiersed, and 
this is the end of its existence. For what hinders its being born, and 
formed fiom some other source, and existing before it came into a hu- 
man body, and yet when it has come, and is separated from this body, 
its then also dying itself , and being destroyed?” 

'‘You say well, Simmias,” said Cebes; “for it appears that only one 
half of wdiat is necessary has been demonstrated, namely, that our 
soul existed before we were born: but it is necessary to demonsirate 
further, that when we are dead, it will exi:.t no less than before we 
W'Cre born, if the demonstration is to be made complete.” 

“This has been even now demonstrated, Simmias and Cebes,” said 
Socrates, “if you will only connect this last argument with that which 
we before assented to, that every thing living is p'roduced from that 
wdiich is dead. For if the soul exi-^ts before, and it is necessary for 
it when it enters into life, and is born, to be ])roduced from nothing 
else than death, and from being dead, how is U not necessary for it 
also to exist after death, since it must nced.^ be produced again? 
What you require, then, has been already deuionstrated. However, 
both you and Simmias appear to me as if you wished to sift this argu- 
ment more thoroughly, and to be afiaid like children, lest on the soul’s 
departure from the body the wands should blow' it away and disjierse 
it, especially if one should happen to die not in a calm but in a violent 
storm.” 

Upon this Cebes, smiling, sai<l, “baideavor to teach us better, Soc- 
rates, as if wc wwrc afraid, or rather iK't as if we were afraid, 
though perhaps there is some boy within us who has such a dread. 
Let us, then, endeavor to persuade him not to be afraid of death, as of 
hobgoblins,” 

“But you must charm him every day,” said Socrates, “until you have 
quieted his fears.” 

“But whence, Socrates,” he said, “can w^e procure a skilful charmer 
for such a case, now that you are about to leave us?” 

“Greece is wide, Cebes,” he replied, “and in it surely there are 
skilful men, there are also many barbarous nations, all of which you 
should search through, seeking such a charmer, sparing neither money 
nor toil, as there is nothing on wdiich you can more seasonably spend 
your money. You should also seek for him among yourselves; for 
perhaps you could not easily find any more competent than yourselves 
to do this.” 
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"'This shall be done/’ said Cebes, ‘'but, if it is agreeable to you, 
let us return to the point from whence we digressed.” 

‘Tt will be agreeable to me, for how should it not?” 

“You say well,” rejoined Cebes. 

“We ought then,” said Socrates, “to ask ourselves some such 
question as this, to what kind of thing it appertains to be thus affected, 
namely to be dispersed, and for what ought to fear, lest it should be 
so affected, and for what not. And after this, we should consider 
which of the two the soul is; and in the result should either be con- 
fident or fearful for our soul.” 

“You speak truly,” said he. 

“Does it not, then, appertain to that which is formed by composi- 
tion, and is naturally compounded, to be thus affected, to be dis- 
solved in the same manner as that in winch it was compounded; 
and if there is anything not compounded, does it not appertain to 
this alone, if to any thing, not to be thus affected?” 

“It apiiears to me to be so,” said f'ebe^. 

“Is it not most probable then that things which are alw’ays the 
same, and in the sam.e state, arc uncompounded, but that things 
which arc constantly changing, and are never in the same state, are 
compounded 

“I'o me it api)ears so.” 

“Let us ulurn llnm,” he said, “to the subjects on w'hich we be- 
fore dii^coursed. Wliethcr is essence itself, of which we gave this 
•account that it exists, both in our que^llons and answers, always 
the same, or does it soiiKtimcs cliange? Does equality itself, the 
beautiful itself, and each several thing which is, ever undergo any 
change, however small ? C)r does each of them wdiich exists, being 
an unmixed c>scnce by it^ei^, continue always the same, and in the 
same state, and never undergo any variation at all under circum- 
stances ?“ 

“'J'hey must of necessity continue the same and in the same state, 
Socrates,” said C'cbcs. 

“But what shall we say of the many beautiful things, such as men, 
horses, garments, of other things of the kind, whether equal, or 
beautiful, or of all things synonymous witli them? Do they con- 
tinue the same, or, quite contrary to the former, arc they never at 
any time, to say, the same, either with respect to themselves or 
one another?” 

“These, on the other hand,” replied Cebes, “never continue the 
same.” 

“These then you can touch, or see, or perceive by the other senses; 
but those that continue the same, you cannot apprehend in any other 
way than by the exercise of thought; for such things are invisible, 
and are not seen?” 
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‘*You say wliat is strictly true/’ replied Cebes. 

"‘We may assume then, if you please/' he continued, ^'that there 
are two species of things, the one visible, the other invisible?'' 

'‘We may,” he said. 

“And the invisible always continuing the same, but the visible 
never the same ?” 

“This too,” he said, “we may assume.” 

“Come then,” he asked, “is there aiu'thing else belonging to us, 
than on the one hand body, and on the other soul ?” 

“Nothing else,” lie replied. 

“To which species, then, shall we say the body is more like, and 
more nearU allied ?” 

“Is is clear to every one.” he said, “that it is the visible/' 

“But what of the soul? Is visible or invisible?” 

“Ii is not visible 1o men, Sociatcs.” he replied. 

‘But wc speak of things which are visible or not so to the nature 
of men* or to some other nature, think you?” 

“To that of men.” 

“What then shall we sjy of the soul, that it is visible, or not 
visible ?” 

“Not 'isible.” 

“Is it then invisible?" 

“Yes.” 

“The soul then is mor^ like the invisible than the body, and the 
body, the visible?” 

“It must needs be so, Socrates.” 

“And did w'c not some time since say this too, that the vsoul, 
when it employs the body to examine anything, either by means of 
the sight or hearing, or any other ( for to examine anything 

by means of the body is to do so by the senses,) is then drawm by 
the body to things that never continue the same, and w^anders and 
is confused, and reels as if intoxicated through coming into con- 
tact with things of this kind?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But when it examines any thing by itself, does it approach that 
w^hich is pure, eternal, immortal, and unchangeable, and, as being 
allies to it, continue constantly wdth it, so long as it subsists by 
itself, and has the iiower, and does it cease from its wxindering, and 
constantly continue the same with respect to tliose things, through 
coming into contact with things of this kind? and is this affection 
of the soul called wisdom?” 

“You speak,” he said, “in every respect, well and truly, Socrates.” 

“To which species of the tw^o, then, both from what was before, and 
now^ said, docs the soul appear to you to be more like and more nearly 
allied ?” 
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“Everyone, I think, would allow, Socrates,” he replied, “even the 
dullest person, from this method of reasoning that the soul is in 
every respect more like that which continues constantly the same, 
than that which does not so.” 

“But what as to the body?” 

“It is more like the other.” 

“Consider it also thus, that, when soul and body are together, nature 
enjoins the latter to be subservient and obey, the former to rule and 
exercise dominion. And in this way, which of the two appears to you to 
be like the divine, and which the mortal? Does it not appear to 
you to be natural that the divine should rule and command, but the 
mortal obey and be subservient?” 

“To me it does so.” 

“Which, then, does the soul resemh e 

“It is clear, Socrates, that the ‘^oul rebciiibles the divine, but the 
body, the mortal.” 

“Consider then, Cebes.” said he, “whether, from all that Jias been 
said, these conclusions follow, that the .sr-ul is most like that \\hicb 
is divine, immorUi] intelligent, inm'orn , indissoluble, .md which 
always conliune« in the same state, but that the body on the other 
hand is m/)st like that which is liuiiKiu, mortal, intcllige'i l, multi- 
form, indissc luble, and which always continues iii the same state. Can 
we say anyuhlng against this, my dear Cebes, to show it is not so?” 

“\Vc cannot.” 

“What then? Since those things are so, docs it not appertain 
to the body lo be rjuickly dissolved, but to the soul, on the contrary, 
to be altogether indissoluble, or nearly .so?” 

“How not?” 

“You perceive, however,” he said, “that when a man dies, the 
visible part of him, the body, which is exposed lo sight, and which 
we call a corpse, lo which it appertains to be dissolved, to fall 
asunder and be dispersed, does not immediately undergo any of 
these alTections, but remains for a consideralile time, and especially 
so if anyone should die with his body in full vigor, and at a cor- 
responding age; for wdien ilic bod\’ has collapsed and been em- 
balmed, as those tliat are embalmed in Egypt, it remains almost 
entire for an incredible length of time; and some parts of tlie body, 
even lliough it docs decay, such as the bones and nerves, and every- 
thing of that kind, arc nevertheless, as one may say, immortal. Is 
it not so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can tlic soul, then, which is invisible, and which goes to anothef 
place like itself, excellent, pure, and invisible, and therefore truly 
called tlie invisible world, to the presence of a good and wdse God, 
(wdiither if God wdll, my soul also must shortly go,) can this soul of 
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ours, 1 ask, being" such and of such a nature, when separated from 
the body be immediately dispersed and destroyed, as most men assert? 
Far from it, my dear Cebes and Simmias. But the case is much 
rather thus; if it is separated in a pure state, taking nothing of the 
body with it, as not having willingly communicated with it in the 
present life, but having shunned it and gathered itself within itself, 
as constantly studying this; but this is nothing else than to pursue 
philosopiiy aright, and in reality to study how" to die easily; would 
not this be to study how to die?” 

'‘Most assuredly.” 

"Does not the soul, then, when in this state, depart to that which 
resembles itself, the invisible, tlie divine, immortal, and wise? and 
on its arrival there, is it not its lot to be happy, free from error, 
ignorance, fears, wild passions, and all the other evils to which 
human nature is subject, and, as is said of the initiated, does it not 
in truth pass the rest of its time with the gods? Must wc affirm that 
it is so, Cebes, or otherwise?” 

“So, by Jupiter,” said Cebes. 

"But, I tliink, if it departs from the body polluted and impure, as 
having constantly held communion with the body, and having served 
and loved it, and been bewitched by it, through desires and i)leasures, 
so as to think that there is nothing real except what is corporeal, 
which one can touch and see, and drink and eat, and employ for 
sensual purposes; but what is dark and invu'^ihle to the eyes, which 
is intellectual and appreliended by philosophy, having been accustomed 
to hate, fear, and shim this, do you think that a soul thus affected can 
depart from the body by itvsclf, and uncontaminated?” 

“By no means whatever,” he replied, 

"But I think it wall be inipres^ed with that which is corporeal, 
which the intercourse and commumon of the body, through constant 
association and great attention, have made natural to it.” 

"Certainly.” 

"We must think, my dear Cebes, that this is jjondcrous and heavy, 
earthly and visible, by possessing which such a soul is weighed 
down, and drawn again into the visible world through dread of the 
invisible and of Hades, wandering, as it is said, amongst monuments 
and tombs, about which, indeed, certain shadowy phantoms of souls 
have been seen, being such images as those souls produced which 
have not departed pure from the body, hut which partake of the 
visible, on which account also they are visible.” 

"That is probable, Socrates.” 

"Probable indeed, Cebes; and not that these are the souls of the 
good, but of the wdeked, which are compelled to wander about such 
places, paying the penalty of their former conduct, wdiich was evil; 
and they wander about so long, until, through the desire of the 
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corporeal nature that accompanies them, they are again united to 
a body; and they are united, as is probable, to animals having the 
same habits as those they have given themselves up to during life.” 

“But what do you say these are, Socrates?” 

“For instance, those who have given themselves up to gluttony, 
wantonness, and drinking, and having put no restraint on them- 
selves, will probably be clothed in the form of asses and brutes of 
that kind. Do you not think so?” 

“You say what is very probable.” 

“And that such as have set great value on injustice, tyranny, and 
rapine, will be clothed in the species of wolves, hawks, and kites? 
Where else can we say such souls gc ? ’ 

“Without doubt,” said Cebes, “into such as these.” 

“Is it not then evident,” he continued, “as to the rest whither 
each will go, according to the resemblances of their several pursuits?” 

“It is evident,” he replied, “how not?” 

“Of the^e, then,” he said, “are not they the most happy, and do 
they not go to the best place, wdio have practised that social and 
civilized virtue, which they call temperance and ju^tlce, and which is 
produced from iK.hit and exercise, without philosophy and reflection?” 

“In what resj)ect are these the most happy?” 

“Because is probable that these should again migrate into a 
corresponding civili/ed and peaceable kind of animals, such as bees 
perhaps, or wasp.>, or ants, or even intt^ the same human species again, 
and from these become moderate men.” 

“It is probable.” 

“But it is not lawful for any one. who has not studied philosophy 
and departed this life perfectly pure, to pass into the rank of gods, 
but only for the true lover of wisdom. And on this account, my 
friends Simmias and Cebes, tlio^e who philsophize rightly abstain 
from all bodily desires, and j'ersevere in doing so, and do not give 
themselves up to tlicm, not fearing the loss of property and poverty, 
as the generality of men and the lovers of wealth; nor again dread- 
ing disgrace and ignominy like those who are lovers of power and 
honor, do they then abstain from them.” 

“For it would not become them to do so, Socrates,” says Cebes. 

“It w’ould not, by Jupiter,” he rejoined. “Wherefore, Cebes, they 
wdio care at all for their soul, and do not spend their lives in the 
culture of their bodies, despising all these, proceed not in the same 
way with them, as being ignorant Avliither they are going, but being 
convinced that they ouglit not to act contrary to philosophy, but in 
accordance wnth the freedom and purifleation she affords, they give 
themselves up to her direction, following her wdierevcr she leads.” 

“How, Socrates?” 

'T will tell you,” he replied. “The lovers of wisdom know, that 
Kill 
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philosophy receiving their soul plainly bound and glued to the body, 
and compelled to view things through this, as through a prison, and 
not directly by herself, and sunk in utter ignorance, and perceiving 
too the strength of the prison, that it arises from desire, so that he 
is bound as much as possible assists in binding himself. I say, 
then, the lovers of wisdom know that philosophy, receiving their 
soul in this state, gently exhorts it, and endeavors to free it, by show- 
ing that the view of things by means of the eyes is full of deception, 
as also is that through the ears and the other senses, persuading an 
abandonment of ihest so far as it is not absolutely necessary to use 
them, and advising the soul to be collected and concentrated within 
itself, and to believe nothii:..; else but herself, with respect to what 
she herself understands of tb .igs that have a real subsistence, and 
to consider nothing true which she views through the medium of 
others, and which differ under different aspects; for that a thing 
of this kind is sensible and visible, but that wdiat she herself per- 
ceives is intelligible and invisible. The soul of the true philosopher, 
therefore, thinking that she ought not to oppose this deliverance, ac- 
cordingly abstains as much as possible from pleasuics and desires, 
griefs and fears, considering that when any one exceedingly de- 
liglitcd or alarmed, grieved or influenced by (le?irc\ he does not 
merely suffer such evil from these things as one migh< suppose, such 
as either being sick or w'asting his property, tlirough indulging his 
desires; but that wdiich is the greatest evil, and the W'orst of all, 
this he suffers and is not conscious of it." 

“But what is this evil, Socrates ?*’ said C'cbes. 

“That the soul of every man is coni|)ellod to he either vehemently 
delighted or grieved about v^ornc particular thing, and at the same 
time to consider that the tiling about which it is thus strongly affected 
is most real and most true, though it not so. But these are chiefly 
visible objects; are they not?” 

“Certainly." 

“In this state of affection, then, is not the soul especially shackled 
by the body?” 

“How so?” 

“Because each pleasure and pain, having a nail as it were, nails 
the soul to the body, and fastens it to it, and causes it to become 
corporeal, deeming those things to he true wlialever the body asserts 
to be so. For, in consequence of its forming the same opinions with 
the body, and delighting in tlie same things, it is compelled, I think, 
to possess similar manners, and to be similarly nourished, so that 
it can never pass into liacles in a pure state, hut must ever depart 
polluted by the body, and so quickly falls again into another body, 
and grows up as if it wxTe sown, and consequently is deprived of all 
association wdth that which is divine, and pure, and uniform.” 
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'^You speak most truly, Socrates,’' said Cebes. 

*'For these reasons, therefore, Cebes, those who are truly lovers 
of wisdom are moderate and resolute, and not for the reasons that 
most people say. Do you think as they do?” 

‘'Assuredly not.” 

*'No, truly. But the soul of a philosopher would reason thus, 
and would not think that philosophy oup^ht to set it free, and that 
w’hen it is freed it should p^ive itself up again to pleasures and pains, 
to bind it down again, and make her work void, weaving a kind of 
Penelope’s web the reverse way. On the contrary^ ciTccting a calm 
of the passions, and following the guidance of reason, and being 
always intent on this, contemplating that which ii-. true and divine, 
and not subject to opinion, and being iiourished b}’ it, it thinks that 
it ought to live in this manner as long as it floes live, and that when 
it dies it shall go to a kindred essence, and one like it^ell, and shall 
be freed from human evils. From such a regiment as this the soul has 
no occasion to fear, Simmias and Cebes, whde it strictly attends to 
these things, lest being torn to pieces at it> departure from the body 
it should be bUiwn about and -dissipated b> the winds, and no longer 
have an existence any where.” 

When S' 'crates had thus spoken, a long silence ensued; and 
Socrates Innisclf was pondering upon what had been said, as he 
appeared, and so did most of us : but Cebes and Simmias were con- 
versing a little wlidc with each other. At length Socrates perceiv- 
ing them, said, “What think yon of what has been said? does it appear 
to you to have been provcfl sufticiently ? for many doubts and objec- 
tions still remain if any one ^\ill examine them thoroughly. If, then, 
you arc considering sotne other subject, I have nothing to say; but 
if you arc doubting about this, do not hesitate both yourselves to 
speak and express your opinion, if it appears to you in any respect 
that it might have been argued belter, and to call me in again to 
your assistance, if you think you can be at all benefited by my help.” 

Ujion this Simmias said, “Indeed, Socrates, 1 will tell you the 
truth: for some time each of us, being in doubt, has been urging 
and cxh(n-ting the other to question you, from a desire to hear our 
doubts solved, but we were afraid of giving you trouble, lest it 
Uiould be disagreeable to you in your present circumstances." 

P>ut he, u[)on hearing thi-^, gently smiled, and said. '‘Bless me, 
Simmias; with difficulty indeed, could T persuade other men that I do 
not consider my jiresent condition a calamity, since 1 am not able to 
persuade even you; but you arc afraid lest T should be more morose 
now than during the former part of my life. And, it seems, I ap- 
pear to you to be inferior to swans with respect to divination, who, 
when they perceive that they must needs die, though they have been 
used to sing before, sing then more than ever, rejoicing that they 
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are about to depart to that deity whose servants they are. But men, 
throug^h their own fear of death, belie the sw^ans too, and say that 
they, lamenting their death, sing their last song through grief, and 
they do not consider lliat no bird sings when it is hungry or cold, 
or is afilicted wdth any other pain, not even the nightingale, or swallow, 
or the hoopoes, which they say sing lamenting through grief. But 
neitlier do these birds ai)pcar to me to sing through sorrow, nor yet 
do sw'ans ; liut in my opinion, belonging to Apollo, they are prophetic, 
and foreseeing the blessings of Hades, they sing and rejoice on tliat 
day more excellently than at any preceding time. But I too con- 
sider myself to be a fellow-servant of the sw*ans, and sacred to llie 
same god, and that I have received the power of divination from 
our common master no less than they, and tliat I do not depart 
from this life with less spirits than they. On this account, there- 
fore, it is right that you slnmld hoth speak and ask whatever you 
please, as long as the Athenian Eleven permit.” 

“You say wxll,” said Snnmias, “and both 1 will tell you wdiat are 
my doubts, and be in turn how far be does not assent to wliat has 
been said. For it appears to me, Socrates, probably as it does to 
you w'ith resjiect to these matters, that to knewr them clearly in the 
present life is cither impossible, or very difricult; on the other liand, 
however, not to test wdiat has been said of ilieea in every possdile way, 
so as not to desist until on examining them in every point of view, 
one has exhausted every efU/rt, is the part of a very weak man. 
For w’e ouglit with respect to these thing‘s, cither to learn from others 
how they stand, or to di.^cover them for one‘s-self, or, if both these 
arc impossible, then, taking the 1)est of human reasonings and theft 
which is the most djflicult to he conluti‘(i, and embarking on this, 
as one who risks himself on a raft, so to sail through life, unless 
one could be carried more safely, and with le-s risk, on a surer con- 
veyance or some divine reason, f, therefore, shall not now' be ashamed 
to question you, since you bid me do so, nor sliall I blame myself 
hereafter, for not having now told you what T think; for to me, 
Socrates, wdicn I consider the matter, both with myself and with 
Cebes, what has been said does not appear to have been sufficiently 
proved.” 

Then said Socrates, 'Terhaps, my friend, you have the truth on 
your side; but tell me in what respect it was not suflicicntly proved.” 

“In this,” he answered, “because any one might use the same argu- 
ment with respect to harmony, and a lyre, and its chords, that har- 
mony is something invihiljle and incorporeal, very beautiful and 
divine, in a well-modulated lyre: hut the lyre and its chords are 
bodies, and of corporeal forms, compounded and earthly, and akin 
to that which is mortal. When any one, then, has either broken 
the lyre, or cut or burst the chords, he might maintain from the same 
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reasoning* as yours, tliat it is necessary the harmony should still 
exist and not he destroyed; for there could be no possibility that the 
lyre should subsist any longer when the chords are burst, and that 
the chords which are of a mortal nature should subsist, but that the 
harmony, wliich is of the same nature and akin to that which is 
divine and immortal, should become extinct, and perish before that 
which is mortal ; but he might say that the harmony must needs sub- 
sist somewhere, and tliat the wwd and cliords must deca)^ before 
it can undergo any change. For 1 think, Socrates, that you your- 
self have arrived at this conclusion, that we consider the soul to 
be pretty much of tliis kind, namely, that our body being compacted 
and held together by heat and cold, dryness and tnoisture, and other 
such qualities, our soul is the fusion and harmony of these, wdien 
they are well and duly combined with each other. Tf then the soul 
is a kind of harmony, it is evident that when our body is unduly re- 
laxed or strained tlirough diseases and other maladies, the soul 
must of necessity immediately perish, althougli it is most divine, just 
as other harmonies which subsist in sounds or in the various works 
of artizans, but that the remains of the body of each person last for 
a long time, till thew^ arc either burnt or decayed. Consider then vdiat 
we shall sav- to this reasoning, if anyone .Oiould maintain that the 
soul being a fusKMi m' the several qualities iii the body, perishes first 
in that which is caded death.’' 

Socrate.^, tlicrcfore, looking steadfastly at us, as he was generally 
accustomed to do, and smiling, said, “Siinmias indeed speaks justly. 
If then, any one of you is more prompt than I am, why does he not 
answer? for he seems to have handled my argument not badly. It 
apjicars to me, liowcwer, that before we make our reply we should 
first hear from Cebes, what he loo objects to our argument, in order 
that, some time intervening, w^e may consider what we shall say, 
and then when we ha\e heard them, we may gi\e uji to lliem, if 
they appear to speak agreeably to truth, or if not, vve may then up- 
hold our own argument. Come then, Cebes,” he continued, “say what 
it is that disturbs you, so as to cause your unbelief.” 

“I wdli teil you,” said Cchcs ; “the argument seems to me to rest 
W'herc it was, and to he liable to tlie same objection that we mentioned 
before. For, that our soul existed even before it came into this 
present form, 1 do not deny has been very elegantly, and, if it is not 
too much to say, very fully dcmonstratcrl : but that it still exists any- 
where w'hen we are tlc^id, does not appear to me to have been clearly 
proved; nor do J give in to the objection of Simmias, that the soul 
is not stronger and more durable than the body, for it appears to me 
to excel very far all things of this kind. ‘Why then,’ reason might 
say, 'do you still disbelieve? for, since you see that when a man dies 
his weaker part still exists, does it not appear to you to be necessary 
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that the more durable part should still be preserved during this 
period?’ Consider then, whether I say anything to the purpose in 
reply to this. For I too, as well as Simmias, as it seems, stand in 
need of an illustration : for the argument appears to me to have been 
put thus, as if any one should advance this argument about an aged 
weaver who bad died, that the man has not yet perished, but per- 
haps still exists somewhere: and as a proof, should exhibit the gar- 
ment which he wore and had woven himself, that it is entire and 
has not perished; and if any one should disbelieve him he w^ould ask, 
whether of the two is the most durable, the species of a man or of 
a garment, that is constantly in use and being worn; then should 
any one answer, that the vSpecies of man is much more durable, he 
would think it demonstrated, that beyond all question the man is pre- 
served, since that which is less durable has not perished. But I do 
not think, Simmias, that this is the case, and do you consider what 
I say, for every one must think that he who argues thus argues 
foolishly. For this weaver, having worn and woven many such 
garments, perished after almost all of them, but before the last I 
suppose, and yet it docs not on tliis account follow any the more 
that a man is inferior to or weaker than a garment. And I think the 
soul might admit this same illustration with respect to the body, and 
he who should say the same things concerning them would appear 
to me to speak correctly, that the soul is more durable, but the body 
weaker and le5.; durable; for he would say that each soul wears out 
many bodies, especially if it lives many years; for, if the body 
wastes and is dissolved while the man still lives, but the soul con- 
tinually weaves anew what is worn out, it must necessarily follow 
that when the soul is dissolved it must then have on its last garment, 
and perish before this alone; but when tlic 5uul has perished the 
body would show the weakness of its nature, and quickly rot and 
vanish. So that it is not by any meaiib riglit to jjlace implicit reliance 
on this argument, and to believe that \^lien wc die our soul still 
exists somewhere. For, if any one should concede to him who ad- 
mits even more than you do, and should grant to him that not only 
did our soul exist before wc were born, but that even when we 
die nothing hinders the souls of some of us from still existing, and 
continuing to exist hereafter, and from being often born, and dying 
again ; for so strong is it by nature, that it can iioid out against re- 
peated births; if he granted this, he would not yet concede that it 
does not exhaust itself in its many births, and at length perish alto- 
gether in some one of the deaths. But he would say that no one 
knows this death and dissolution of the body, which brings destruc- 
tion to the soul ; for it is impossible for any one of us to perceive it. 
If,- however, this be the case, it follows that every one who is con- 
fident at the approach of death is foolishly confident, unless he is 
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able to prove that the soul is absolutely immortal and imperishable: 
otherwise it necessarily follows that he who is about to die must be 
alarmed for his soul, lest in its present disunion from the body it 
should entirely perish/' 

Upon this, all of us who had heard them speaking were disagree- 
ably affected, as we afterwards mentioned to each other; because, 
after we had been fully persuaded by the former arguments, they 
seemed to disturb us anew, and to cast us into a distrust, not only 
of the arguments already adduced, but of such as might afterwards be 
urged, for fear lest we should not be fit judges of any thing, or lest 
the things themselves should be incredible. 

Ech. By the gods, Phacdo, I can readily excuse you : for, while I 
am now hearing you, it occurs to me to ask myself some question 
as this, What arguments can we any longer believe? sincf' the argu- 
ment which Socrates advanced, and which was exceedingly credible, 
has now fallen into discredit. For this argument, that our soul is a 
kind of harmony, produces a wonderful impression on me, both now 
and always, and in being mentioned, it has reminded me, as it were, 
that I too was formerly of the same opinion : so that I stand in need 
again, as if from the very beginning, of some other argument which 
may persuade me that the soul of one who dies docs not die with 
the body. Tell me therefore, by Jupiter, how Socrates followed up 
the argument; and whether he too, as you confess wns the case with 
yourselves, seemed disconcerted at all, or not, but calmly maintained 
his position; and maintained it sufficiently, or defectively. Relate 
every thing to me as accurately as you can. 

Phccd. Indeed, Echecrates, though I have often admired Socrates, 
I was never more delighted than at being wdth him on that occasion. 
That he should be able to say something is perhaps not at all sur- 
prising; but I especially admired this in him, first of all that he 
listened to the argument of the young men so sweetly, affably, and 
approvingly ; in the next jiUice, that he so quickly perceived how 
we were affected by their arguments; and lastly, that he cured us 
so well and recalled us, when we were put to flight as it were and van- 
quished, and encouraged us to accompany him, and consider the 
argument with him. 

lich. ITow was that? 

PJicrd. I will tell you : I happened to be sitting at his right hand, 
near the bed, upon a low seat, but he himself sat much higher than 
1. Stroking my head, then, and laying liold of the hair that hung on 
my neck, for he used, often, to play with my hairs, ‘‘To-morrow," 
he said, “perhaps, Phaedo, you will cut off these beautiful locks?" 

“It seems likely, Socrates," said I. 

“Not if you are persuaded by me." 

“Why so?" I asked. 
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“Today/’ he replied, “both I ought to cut off mine and you youra^ 
if our argument must die, and we are unable to revive it. And I, 
if I were you, and the arguments were to escape me, would take ai\ 
oath, as the Argives do, not to suffer my hair to grow until I had 
renewed the contest, and vanquished the arguments of Simmias and 
Cebes.“ 

“But.” I said, “even Hercules himself is said not to have been a 
match for two.” 

“Call upon me, then,” he said, “as your lolaus, while it is yet day.” 

“I do call on you, then,” I said, “not as Hercules upon lolaus, but 
as lolaus upon Hercules.” 

“It will make no difference,” he replied. “But first of all we must 
beware lest w'e meet w’ith some mischance.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“That wc do not become,” he answered, “haters of reasoning as 
some become haters of men ; for no greater evil can happen to any 
one than to hate reasoning. But hatred of reasoning and hatred 
of mankind both spring from the same source. For hatred of man- 
kind is produced in us from having {daced too great reliance on some 
one without sufficient knowledge of him, and from having considered 
him to be a man altogether true, sincere, and faithful, and then after 
a little while finding him depraved and unfaithful, and after him 
another. And wjien a man has often experienced this, and especially 
from those wliom he considered his most intimate and best friends, at 
length, having frequently stumbled, he hates all men, and thinks that 
there is no soundness at all in any of them. Have you not perceived 
that this happens so?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Is it not a shame?” he said, “and is it not evident that such a one 
attempts to deal with men, witliout sufficient knowledge of human 
affairs? For if he had dealt with them with comjjctent knowledge, 
as the case really is, so he would have considered tliat the good and 
the bad are each very few in number, and that those between both 
are most numerous.” 

“Flow say you?” I asked. 

“In the same manner,” he replied, “as with things very little and 
very large. Do you think that anything is more rare than to find 
a very large or a very little man, or dog, or anything else ? and again 
swift or slow, beautiful or ugly, while or black? Do you not per- 
ceive that of all such things the extremes are rare and few, but 
that the intermediate are abundant and numerous ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Do you not think, then,” he continued, “that if a contest in 
wickedness were proposed, even here very few would be found pre- 
eminent ?” 
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“It is probable/’ I said. 

“It is so/’ he said ; “but in this respect reasonings do not resemble 
men, for I was just now following you as my leader, but in this 
they do resemble them, when anyone believes in any argument as 
true without being skilled in the art of reasoning, and then shortly 
afterwards it appears to him to be false, at one time being so and 
at another time not, and so on with one after another; and especially 
they who devote themselves to controversial arguments, you are aware 
at length that they have become very >vi.se, and have alone discovered 
that there is nothing sound and stable either in things or reasonings, 
but that all things that exist, as is the case with the Euripus, are in 
a constant state of flux and reflux, and never continue in any one 
condition for any length of time.’ ’ 

“You speak perfectly true,” I said. 

“Would it not then, Ph.Tdo,” he said, “be a sad thing if, when 
there is a true and sound reasoning, and such as one can understand, 
one should then, through lighting upon such arguments as appear to 
be at one time true, and at another false, not blame one’s-self and 
one’s own want of skill, but at length through grief should anxiously 
transfer the blame from one’s-self to the arguments, and thereupon 
pass the rest of one’s life in hating and reviling arguments, and so 
l>e deprived of the truth and knowledge of things that exist?” 

“By Jupiter,” I said, “it would be sad indeed.” 

“In the first jilace, then,” he said, “let us beware of this, and let 
us not admit into our souls the notion that there appears to be 
nothing sound in reasoning, but much rather that we are not yet in 
a sound condition, and that we ought vigorously and strenuously to 
endeavor to become sound, you and the others on account of your 
whole future life, but I on account of my death, since I am in danger 
at the present time of not behaving as becomes a philosopher with 
respect to this very subject, but as a wrangler like those who are 
utterly uninformed. For they, when they dispute about anything, care 
nothing at all for the subject about which the discussion is, but are 
anxious about this, that what they have themselves advanced shall 
appear true to the persons present. And I seem to myself on the 
present occasion to differ from them only in this respect; for I shall 
not be anxious to make what I say appear true to those who ar« 
present, except that may happen by the way, but that it may appear 
certainly to he so to myself. For I thus reason, my dear friend, 
and observe how inlciestedly, if what I say be true, it is well to be 
persuaded of it; hut if nothing remains to one that is dead, I shall 
at least during the interval before death, be less disagreeable to 
those present by my lamentations. But this ignorance of mine will 
not continue long, for that would be bad, but will shortly he put an 
end to. Thus prepared then, Simmias and Cebes,” he continued, “I 
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now proceed to my argument. Do you however, if you will be per- 
suaded by me, pay little attention to Socrates, but much more to the 
truth, and if I appear to you to say anything true, assent to it, but 
if not, oppose me with all your might, taking good care that in my 
zeal I do not deceive both myself and you, and like a bee depart leav- 
ing my sting behind. 

“But let us proceed,'* he said; “first of all, remind me of what 
you said, if I should appear to have forgotten it. For Simmias, 
as I think, is in doubt and fears lest the soul, though more divine 
and beautiful than the body, should perish before it, as being a 
species of harmony. But Cebes appeared to me to grant me this, 
that the soul is more durable than the body, but he argued that it 
is uncertain to everyone, whether when the soul has worn out many 
bodies, and that repeatedly, it does not, on leaving tlie last body, 
itself also perish, so that this very thing is death, the destruction of 
the soul, since the body never ceases, decaying. Arc not these the 
things, Simmias and Cebes, which we have to inquire into?” 

They both agreed that they were. 

“Whether then,” he continued, “do you reject all our former argu- 
ments, or some of them only, and not others?” 

“Some we do,” they replied, “others not.” 

“What ther,” proceeded, “do you say about that argument, in 
which we asserted that knowledge is reminiscence, and that, this 
being the case our soul must necessarily have existed somewhere 
before it was enclosed in the body?” 

“I, indeed,” replied Cebes, “was both then wonderfully persuaded 
by it, and now persist in it, as in no other argument.” 

“And I too,” said Simmias, “am of the same mind, and should very 
much wonder if I should ever think otherwise on that point.” 

“Then,” Socrates said, “you must needs think otherwise, my Theban 
friend, if this opinion holds good, that harmony is something com- 
pounded, and that the soul is a kind of harmony that results from 
the parts compacted together in the body. For surely you will not 
allow yourself to say that harmony was composed prior to the 
things from which it required to be composed. Would you allow 
this ?” 

“By no means, Socrates,” he replied. 

“Do you perceive then,” he said, “that this results from what 
you say, when you assert that the soul existed before it came into a 
human form and body, but that it was composed from things that 
did not yet exist? For harmony is not such as that to which you 
compare it; but first the lyre, and the chords, and the sounds yet 
unharmonized, exist, and last of all harmony is produced, and first 
perishes. How then will this argument accord with that?” 

“Not at all,” said Simmias. 
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‘'And yet/' he said, “if in any argument, there ought to be an 
accordance in one respecting harmony.” 

‘‘There ought,” said Simmias. 

“This of yours however,” he said, “is not in accordance. Consider 
then, which of tlie.se two statements do you prefer, that knowledge is 
reminiscence, or the soul harmony?” 

“The former, by far, Socrates,” he replied, “for the latter occurred 
to me without demonstration, through a certain probability and 
speciousness whence most men derive their opinions. But I am well 
aware that arguments which draw their demon.strations from proba- 
bilities are idle; and unless one is on one's guard against them, 
they are very deceptive, both in geometry and all other subjects. But 
the argument respecting reminiscence and knowledge may be said 
to have been dcnionst rated by a satisfactory hypothesis. For in this 
way it was said that our soul existed before it came into the body, 
because the essence that bears the appellation of ‘that whicli is/ be- 
longs to it. But of this, as I persuade mviclf, I am fully and rightly 
convinced. It is therefore necessary, as it seems, that 1 should 
neither allow myself nor any one else to maintain that the soul is 
harmony.” 

“But what, Simmias,” said he, “if you consider it thus? Docs it 
appear to you to aig)crtain to harmony, or to any »;lher composition, 
to subsist in any other way than the very things do of which it is 
composed ?” 

“By no means.” 

“And indeed, as T think, neither to do anything, nor suffer anything 
else, besides \Ahat they do or suffer.” 

He agreed. 

“It does not, therefore, appertain to harmony to take the lead of 
the things of which it is composed, but to follow them.” 

He assented. 

“It is then far from being the case that harmony is moved or 
sends forth sounds contrariwise, or is any other rc'-pect opposed 
to its parts ?'’ 

“Far indeed,” he said. 

“What then? is not every harmori}' naturally harmony, so far as 
it has been made to accord?” 

“I do not understand you,” he replied. 

“Whether,” he said, “if it should he in a greater degree and more 
fully to accord, suppo.dng that were possible, would the harmony be 
greater and more full, but if in a less degree and less fully, then would 
it be inferior and less full?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Is this then the case with the soul, that, even in the smallest ex- 
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tent, one soul is more fully and in a greater degree, or less fully 
and in a less degree this very thing, a soul, than another?’' 

“In no respect whatever,” he replied. 

'"Well then,” he said, ‘'by Jupiter, is one soul said to possess in- 
telligence and virtue, and to be good, and another folly and vice, 
and to he bad? and is this said with truth?” 

“With truth, certainly.” 

“Of those, then, who maintain that the soul is harmony, what will 
any one to say that these things arc in the soul, virtue and vice? Will 
he call them another kind of harmony and discord? and say that the 
one, the good soul, is harmonized, and, being harmony, contains 
within itself another harmony, but that the oilier is discordant, and 
does not contain within itself another harmony?” 

“I am unable to say,” replied Simmias, “but it is clear that he 
who maintains that opinion would say something of the kind.” 

“But it has been already granted.” said he, “that one soul is not 
more or less a soul than another; and this is an adinis^-ioii that one 
harmony is not to a greater degree or more fully, or to a less degree 
or less fully, a harmony, than another: is it not so?” 

“Ccrlainiy.” 

“And that that which is neither more nor less harmony, is neither 
more nor less Uarmonized: is it so?” 

“It is.” 

“But does that which is neither more nor loss harmonized partake 
of more or le^s harmony, or an equal amount^” 

“An equal amount.” 

“A soul, therefore, since it is not more or less this very thing, a 
soul, than another, is not more or less harmonized?” 

“Even so.” 

“Such then being its condition, it cannot partake of a greater 
degree of discord or harmony?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“And again, such being its condition, can one soul [lanake of a 
greater degree of vice or virtue than another, if vice be discord, 
and virtue harmony?” 

“It cannot.” 

“Or rather, surely, Simmias, according to right reason, no soul 
will partake of vice, if it is harmony: for doubtless harmony, which 
is perfectly such, can never partake of discord ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Neither, therefore, can a soul, which is perfectly a soul, partake 
of vice.” 

“How can it, from what has been already said?” 

“From this reasoning, then, all souls of all animals will be equally 
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good, if at least they are by nature equally this very thing, souls 

*'It appears so to me, Socrates,'’ he said. 

'‘And does it appear to you.” he said, "to have been thus rightly 
argued, and that the argument would lead to this result, if the 
hypothesis were correct, that the soul is harmony?” 

"On no account whatever,” he replied. 

"But what,” said he, "of all the things that are in man, is there 
anything else that you say bears rule except the soul, especially if 
it be wise?” 

"I should say not.” 

"Whether by yielding to the passions in the body, or by opposing 
them? My meaning is this: for instance, when heat and thirst are 
present, by drawing it the contrary way, so as to hinder it from 
drinking, and wlien hunger is present, by hindering it from eating; 
and in ten thousand other instances w'e see the soul opposing the de- 
sires of the body. Do w'e not?” 

"Certainly.” 

"But have we not before allowed tliat if the soul were harmony, 
it would never utter a sound contrary to the tension, relaxation, 
vibration, or any other affection to which its component parts are 
subject, but would follow, and never govern them?” 

"We did allow it,” he replied, "for howr could wo do otlicrwise?” 

"What, then, does not the soul now appear to act quite the con- 
trary, ruling over all the parts, from which any one might say it 
subsists, and resisting almost all of them through the whole of life, 
and exercising dominion over them in all manner of w^ays, punish- 
ing some more severely even with pain, both by gymnastics and 
medicine, and others more mildly, partly threatening, and partly ad- 
monishing the desires, angers, and fears, as if, being itself of a 
different nature, it were conversing with something quite different? 
Just as Homer has done in the Odyssey, wdicre he speaks of Ulysses : 
‘Having struck his breast, he chid his heart in the following w^ords, 
Bear up, my heart; ere this thou hast borne far worse.’ Do you 
think that he composed this in the belief tliat the soul w’as harmony, 
and capable of being led by the passions of the body, and not rather 
that it w'as able to lead and govern them, as being something much 
more divine than to be compared with harmony?” 

"By Jupiter, Socrates, it appears so to me.” 

"Therefore, my excellent friend, it is on no account correct for 
us to say that the s ml is a kind of harmony ; for as it appears, we 
should neither agree with Homer, that divine pcet, nor with our- 
selves.” 

"Such is the case,” he replied. 

"Be it so, then,” said Socrates, "we \iSve already, as it seems*^ 
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sufficiently appeased this Theban harmony. But how, Cebes, and by 
what arguments shall we appease this Cadmus?” 

''You appear to me,” replied Cebes, "to be likely to find out; for 
you have made out this argument against harmony wonderfully be- 
yond my expectation. For when Simniias was saying what his doubts 
were, 1 wondered very much whether any one would he able to answer 
his reasoning. It therefore appeared to me unaccountable that he 
did not withstand the very first onset of your argument. I should 
not, therefore, be surprised if the arguments of Cadmus met with 
the same fate.” 

"My good friend,” said Socrates, "do not speak so boastfully, lest 
some envious power should overthrow the argument that is about 
to be urged. These things, however, will be cared for by the deity, 
but let us, meeting hand to hand, in the manner of Homer, try 
whether you say anything to the purpose. Thi*^, then, is the sum of 
what you inquire: you require it to be proved that our soul is im- 
perishable and immortal; if a philoso^iher tliat is about to die, full of 
confidence and hope that after death he shall be far bapjiier than if 
he had died after leading a different kind of life, shall not entertain 
this confidence foolishly and vainl5\ But to slK.n\ that the soul is 
something strong and divine, and that it existed bcfoie we men were 
born, vou say not at all hinders, but that all these things may evince, 
not its "immortality; but that the soul is durable, and existed an im- 
mense space of time before, and knew and did many things. But 
that, for all this, it was not at all the more immortal, but that its 
very entrance into the body of a man vas the beginning of its 
destruction, as if it were a disease, so that it passes through this 
life in wretchedness, and at last perishes in that which is called 
death. But you say that it is of no consequence wlicilier it comes 
into a body once or often, with respect to onr occasion of fear: for 
it is right he should be afraid, unless he is foolish, who does not 
know, and cannot give a reason to prove, that the soul is immortal. 
Such, I think, Cebes, is the sum of what you say; and I purposely re- 
peat it often, that nothing may e.scape us, and, if you please, you 
may add to or take from it.” 

Cebes replied, ‘T do not wish at present either to take from or add 
to it; that is what I mean.” 

Socrates, then, having paused for some lime, and considered some- 
thing within himself, said, "You inquire into no en^y matter, C'ebes; 
for it is absolutely necessary to discuss the whole ([ue^tioii of genera- 
tion and corruption. If you plca.se, then, I will relate to you what 
happened to me with reference to them; and afterwarrls, if anything 
that I shall say shall appear to you useful, towarrls producing convic- 
tion on the subject you now treating of, make use of it.” 

"1 do indeed wish it,” replied Cebes. 
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“Hear my relation then. When I was a young man, Cebes, I was 
wonderfully desirous of that wisdom which they call a history of 
nature: for it appeared to me to be a very sublime thing to know 
the causes of every thing, why each thing is generated, why it 
perishes, and why it exists. And I often tossed myself upwards 
and downwards, considering first such things as these, whether when 
heat and cold have undergone a certain corruption, as some say, then 
animals are formed; and whether the blood is that by means of 
which we think, or air, or fire, or none of these, but that it is the 
brain that produces the perceptions of hearing, seeing, and smelling, 
and that from these come memory and opinion, and from memory and 
opinion, when in a state of rest, in the same way knowledge is pro- 
duced? And again considering the corruptions of these, and the 
affections incidental to llie heavens and the earth, I at length appeared 
to myself so unskilful in these speculations, that nothing could be 
more so. But I will give you a sufficient proof of this: for T then 
became, by these very speculations, so very blind with respect to things 
which I knew clearly before, as it appeared to myself and others, 
that I unlearnt even the things which I thought 1 knew before both 
on many other subjects and also this, why a man grows. For be- 
fore I thought this was evident to everyone, that it proceeds from 
eating and drinking ; for that, when, from the food, desh is added to 
flesh, bone to bone, and so on in the same proportion, what is proper 
to them is added to the several other parts, then the bulk which 
was small becomes afterwards large, and thus that a little man becomes 
a big one. Such was my opinion at that time : does it appear to you 
correct ?” 

“To me it does,’^ said Cebes. 

“Consider tins further. I thought that I had formed a right opinion, 
when on seeing a tall man standing by a short one, I judged that he 
was taller by the head, and in like manner one horse than another: 
and still more clearly than this, ten appeared to me to be more than 
eight, by two being added to them, and that two cubits are greater than 
one cubit, by exceeding it a half.” 

“But now,” said Cebes, “what think you of these matters?'' 

“By Jupiter,” said he, “I am far from thinking that I know the 
cause of these, for that I cannot even persuade myself of this, when 
a person has added one to one, whether the one to wiiich the addition 
has been made has become two, or whether that which has been 
added, and that to winch the addition has been made, have become two 
by the addition of the one to the other. For I wonder, if when 
each of these was separate from the other, each was one, and they 
were not yet two, but when they have appro^hed nearer each other, 
this should be the cause of their becoming namely, the union by 
which they have been placed nearer onjjy^nother. Nor yet, if any 
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person should divide one, am I able to persuade myself that this, 
their division, is the cause of its becoming two. For this cause is the 
contrary to the former one of their becoming two; for then it was 
because they were brought nearer to eacli other, and the one was 
added to the other ; but now it is, because one is removed and separated 
from the other. Nor do 1 yet persuade myself, that 1 know why one 
is one, nor, in a word, why anything else is produced or perishes, 
or exists, according to this method of proceeding; hut I mix up an- 
other method of my own at random, for this I can on no account 
give in to. 

‘^But having once heard a person reading from a book, written, as 
he said, by Anaxagoras, and whicli said that it is intelligence that 
sets in order and is the cause of all things, T was delighted with 
this cause, and it appeared to me in a manner to be well that intelli- 
gence should be the cause of all things, and 1 considered with myself, 
if this is so, that the regulating intelligence orders all things, and 
disposes each in such w’ay as will be best for it If anyone, then, 
should desire to discover the cause of everything, in what way it is 
produced, or perishes, or exists, he must discover this respecting it, 
in what way it is best for it either to exist, or to suffer, or do any- 
thing else; from this mode of reasoning, then, it is proper that a 
man should consider nothing else, both with respect to himself and 
others, than what is most excellent and best : and it necessarily fol- 
lows that this same person must also know that whicli is worst, for 
that the knowledge of both of them is the same. Thus reasoning 
with myself, I was delighted to think I had found in Anaxagoras a 
preceptor who would instruct me in the causes of things, agreeably to 
my own mind, and that he would inform me, first, whether the earth 
is flat or round, and when he had informed me, would moreover 
explain the cause and necessity of its being so, arguing on the prin- 
ciple of the better, and showing that it is better for it to be such as 
it is, and if he should say that it i.s in the middle, that he would 
moreover explain how it is better for it to be in the middle; and if 
he should make all this clear to me, I was prepared no longer to re- 
quire any other species of cause. I was in like manner prepared 
to inquire respecting the sun, and moon, and the other stars, with 
respect to their velocities in reference to each other and their revolu- 
tions, and other conditions, in what way it is better for both to act 
and be affected as it does and is. For 1 never thought that after 
he had said that these things were set in order by intelligence, he 
would introduce any other cause for them than that it is best for 
them to be as they are : hence, I thought, that in assigning the cause 
to each of them, and in common, he would explain that which 

is best for each, and the- Common good of all. And I would not have 
given up my hopes for a '^nod deal, but having taken up his books 
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with great eagerness, I read through them as quickly as I could, that 
I might as soon as possible know the best, and the worst. 

‘Trom this wonderful hope, however, my friend, I was speedily 
thrown down, when, as I advance and read over his works, I meet 
with a man who makes no use of intelligence, nor assigns any causes 
for the ordering of ’all things, but makes the causes to consist of 
air, ether, and water, and many other things equally absurd. 'And 
he appeared to me to be very like one wdio should say, that w'hatever 
Socrates does he does by intelligence, and then, attempting to describe 
the causes of each particular action, should say, first of all, that for' 
this reason T am now sitting here^ because my body is composed of 
bones and sinews, and that the bones are hard, and have joints 
separate from each other, hut that the sinews, being capable of tension 
and contraction, cover the bones, together with the flesh and skin 
which contains them. The hones, therefore, being suspended in their 
sockets, the nerves relaxing and tightening enable me to bend my 
limbs as I now do. and from this cause 1 sit here bent up. And if 
again, he should assign other similar causes for my conversing with 
you, assigning as causes voice, and air, and hearing, and ten thousand 
other things of the kind, omitting to mention the real causes, that 
since it appeared better to the Athenians to condemn me, I there- 
fore thought it better to sit here, and more just to remain and sub- 
mit to the punishment which they have ordered; for, by the dog, 
I think these sinews and bones w'ould have been long ago either in 
Megara or Bceotia, borne thither by an opinion of that which is best, 
if I had not thought it more just and honorable to submit to what- 
ever sentence the city might order, than to flee and run stealthily 
away. But to call such things causes is too absurd. But if anyone 
should say that without possessing such things as bones and sinew’s, 
and whatever else I have, I could not do what I pleased, he could 
speak the truth ; but to say that I do as I do through them, and that 
I act thus by intelligence, and not from the choice of what is best, 
would be a great and extreme disregard of reason. For this would 
be not to be able to distinguish that the real cause is one thing, and 
that another without which a cause could not be a cause : which in- 
deed the generality of men appear to me to do, fumbling as it were 
in the dark, and making use of strange names, so as to denominate 
them as the very cau^e. Wherefore one encompassing the earth with 
a vortex from heaven, makes the earth remain fixed; but another, 
as if it were a broad trough, rests it upon the air as its base: but 
the power by w'hich these things are now’ so disposed that they may 
be placed in the best manner possible, this thev neither inquire into, 
nor do they think that it requires any suj^jpmman strength; but 
they think they will sometime or other find^St an Atlas stronger and 
inorc immortal than this, and more of containing all things^ 
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and in reality, the good, and that which ought to hold them together 
and contain them, they take no account of at all. I then should most 
gladly have become the dibciplc of any one who would teach me of such 
a cause, in what way it is. But when I was disappointed of this, 
and was neither able to discover it myself, nor to learn it from another, 
do you wish, Cebes, that I should show you in* what way I set out 
upon a second voyage in search of the cause?’' 

‘'1 wish it exceedingly," he replied. 

‘'It appeared to me then," said he, “after this, when I was wearied 
with considering things that exist, that I ought to beware lest I should 
suffer in the same way as they do who look at and examine an eclipse 
of the sun, for some lose the sight of their eyes, unless they behold 
its image in water, or some similar medium. And I was affected 
wdth a similar feeling, and was afraid l(‘st i should be utterly blinded 
Tn my soul through beholding things with the eyes, and endeavoring 
to grasp them by means of the several senses. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that I ought to have recourse to reasons, and to consider in 
them the truth of things. Perhaps, however, this similitude of mine 
may in some respect be incorrect; for I do not altogether admit that 
he w^ho considers things in their reasons considers them in their 
images, more than le does w'ho view^s them in their effects. How- 
ever, I proceeded thus, and on each occa.'^ion laying down the reason, 
which I deem tc be the strongest, whatever things appear to me to 
accord with this I regard as true, both with respect to the cause and 
everything else, but such as do not accord I regard as not true. But 
I wish to explain niy meaning to you in a clearer manner ; for I think 
that you do not yet understand me." 

“No, by Jupiter,” said Cebes, “not well." 

“However," continued he, “I am now saying nothing new, but 
what I have always at other times, and in a former part of this dis- 
cussion, never ceased to say. I proceed then to attempt to explain 
to you that species of cause which I have busied myself about, and 
return again to those well-knowm subjects, and set out from them, 
laying down as an hypothesis, that there is a certain abstract beauty, 
and goodness, and magnitude, and so of all other things; which if you 
grant me, and allow that they do exist, I hope that I shall he able 
from these to explain the cause to you, and to discover that the 
soul is immortal." 

“But," said Cebes, “since I grant you this, you may draw your 
conclusion at once." 

“But consider," he said, “what foIlow^s from thence, and see if 
you can agree with pie. For it appears to me, that if there be any- 
thing else beautiful, tt\^’des beauty itself, it is not beautiful for any 
other reason than becauJ" it partakes of that abstract beauty; and I 
say the same of everythin^^* Do you admit such a cause?” 
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‘T do admit it,” he replied. 

‘T do not yet understand,” he continued, *'nor am I able to con- 
ceive, those other wise causes; but if any one should tell me why any- 
thing is beautiful, either because it has a blooming florid color, or 
figure, or anything else of the kind, I dismiss all other reasons, for 
I am confounded by them all; but I simply, wlaolly, and perhaps 
foolishly, confine myself to this, that nothing else causes it to be 
beautiful, except either the presence or communication of that ab- 
stract beauty, by whatever means and in whatever way communicated: 
for I cannot yet affirm this with certainty, but only that b}^ means of 
beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. For this appears to 
me the safest answer to give both to myself and others, and adhering 
to this, I think that I shall never fall, but that it is a safe answer 
both for me and anyone else to give, that by means of beauty beauti- 
ful things become beautiful. Does it not also seem so to you?” 
does.” 

“And that hy magnitude great things become great, and greater 
things, greater ; and by littleness less things become less ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You would not then approve of it, if anyone said that one person 
is greater than another by the head, and that the loss is less by the 
very same thing, but you would maimain tfiat you mean nothing 
^Ise than that everything that is greater than another is greater by 
nothing else than magnitude, and that it is greater on this account, 
that is on account of magnitude, and that the less is less by nothing 
else than littleness, and on this account less, that ivS, on account of 
littleness, being afraid, 1 think, lest some opposite argument should 
meet you if \ou slioultl say that any one is gi eater and less by the 
head; as fir^t, that the greater is greater, and the less less, hy the 
very same thing; and next, that the greater is greater by the head, 
which is small; aiul that it is monstrous to suppose that anyone is 
great through something small. Should you not he afraid of tliis?” 

To which said ('ehes, smilingly, “Indeed 1 should.” 

“Should you not, then,” he continued, ‘‘be afraid to say that ten is 
more than eight by two, and for this cause exceeds it, and not by 
number, and on account of number? and that two cubits are greater 
tlian one cubit hy half, and not by magnitude? for the fear is surely 
the same.” 

“Certainly,” be replied. 

“What then? when one has been added to one, would 3^011 not beware 
of saying that the addition is the cause of its being two, or division 
when it has been divided; and would 3^ou not assert that you 

know no other way in which each thing su^^s, than by partaking 
of the peculiar essence of each of which it^*fftakes. and that in these 
cases you can assign no other cau.se becoming two than its 
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partaking- of duality; and that such things as are to become two 
must needs partake of this, and what is to become one, of unity; 
but these divisions and additions, and other such subtleties, you 
would dismiss, leaving them to be given as answers by persons wiser 
than yourself: whereas you, fearing, as it is said, your own shadow 
and inexperience, would adhere to this safe hypothesis, and answer 
accordingly? But if anyone should assail this hypothesis of yours, 
w^ould you not dismiss him and refrain from answering him till you 
had considered the consequences resulting from it, whctlier in your 
opinion they agree w-ith or differ from each other ? But when it should 
he necessary for you to give a reason for it, would you give one in a 
similar way, by again laying dowm another liypotlie^is, which should 
appear the best of higher principles, until yon arrivcfl at something 
.satisfactory, but at the same time you would avoid making confusion, 
as vlisputants do, in treating of tlie first principle and the results 
from it, if you really desire to arrive at the truth of things. For 
they, perliafjs, make no account at all of this, nor pay any attention 
to it, for they are able, through their wisdom, to mingle all things 
together, and at the same time please themselves. But you, if you 
are a philosopher, would act, I think, as I now describe ’’ 

^‘You speak most truly,” said Simmias and Cebes together. 

Ech. By Jui>iter, Ph«'edo, they said so with good reason: for he 
appears to me to have explained these things with wajiiderful clear- 
ness, even to one endued with a small degree of intelligence. 

Phccd. Certainly, Echecrates, and so it ai)peared to all who w^ere 
present. 

Ech, And so it appears to me, who was absent, and now hear it 
related. But what was said after this? 

Phccd. As well as I remember, when these things had been granted 
him, and it was allowed that each several idea exists of itself, and that 
Other things partaking of them receive their denomination from 
them, he next asked: ^‘If then,” he said, “you admit that these 
things are so, whether, when you say that Simmias is greater than 
Socrates, but less than Pha*cio, do you not then say that magnitude and 
littleness are both in Simmias?” 

“I do.” 

“And yet,” he said, “you must confess lliat Sirnmias’s exceeding 
Socrates is not actually true in the manner in which the words ex- 
press it; for Simmias does not naturally exceed Socrates, in that he 
is Simmias, but in consequence f)f the magnitude which he happens 
to have ; nor, again, does he exceed Socrates, because Socrates is 
Socrates, but Socrates possesses littleness in comparison with 

his magnitude?” 

“True.” 

“Nor, again, is SimmiU'^ exceeded by Phaedo, because Phaedo is 
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Phaedo, but because Phaedo possesses magnitude in comparison with 
Simmias's littleness 

‘Tt is so.” 

“Thus, then, Simniias has the appellation of being both little and 
great, being between both, by exceeding the littleness of one through 
his own magnitude, and to the other yielding a magnitude that exceeds 
his own littleness.” And at the same time, smiling, he said, “I 
seem to speak with the precision of a short-hand writer; however, it 
is as I say.” 

He allowed it. 

“But I say it for this reason, wishing you to be of the same opinion 
as myself. For it appears to me, not only that magnitude itself is 
never disj)ose(l to he at the same tune great and little, but that 
magnitude in us never admits the little, nor is disposed to be ex- 
ceeded, but one of two things, either to flee and withdraw when its 
contrary, the little, ai>proaclies it, or when it has actually come, to 
perish: but that it is not disposed, by sustaining and receiving little- 
ness, to be dilfcrent from wliat it was. Just as 1. having received 
and sustained littleness, and still continuing the same person that I 
am, am this same little person: but that, while it is great, never en- 
dures to he little. And in like manner the little that is in us is not 
di.^po^ed at any time to become or to he gr<‘at, nor is ain thing else 
among contraries, wlnle it continues what it was, at the same time 
disposed to become and to be its contrary; but in this contingency it 
either departs or iierishcs.” 

*‘lL appears so to me,” said Cebes, “in every respect.” 

But someone of those present, on hearing this, 1 do not clearly 
remember who he was, said “By the gods, was not the very contrary 
of what is now asserted admitted in the former part of our dis- 
cussion, that the greater is produced from the less, and the less 
from the greater, and in a word, that the very production of con- 
traries is fiaun contraries? But now it appears to me to be asserted 
that this can nevei he the case*” 

Upon this Socrates, having leaned his head forward and listened, 
said, “You have reminded me in a manly way; you do not, however, 
perceive the dilTcrcnce between what is now and what w^as then 
asserted. For then it was said, that a contrary thing is produced 
from a contrary; hut no^^^ that a contrary can never become con- 
trary to itself, neither that which is in us, nor that which is in 
nature. For then, my friend, we spoke of things that have contraries, 
calling them by the appellation of those things ; hut i^v we are speaking 
of those very things, from the presence of things so called 

receive their appellation, and of these verv'j<iPiings we say that they 
are never disposed to admit of product^^* from each other.” And, 
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at the same time looking at Ccbes, “Has anything that has been 
said, Cebes, disturbed you?” 

“Indeed/’ said Cebes, “I am not at all so disposed; however, I by 
no means say that there are not many things that disturb me.” 

“Then,” he continued, “we have quite agreed to this, that a con- 
trary can never be contrary to itself.” 

“Most certainly,” he replied. 

“But further,” he said, “consider whether you will agree with 
me in this also. Do you call heat and cold anything?” 

“I do.” 

“The same as snow' and fire?” 

“By Jupiter, I do not.” 

“B’H heat is something different from fire, and cold something dif- 
leretv from .^now?” 

‘Yes.” 

^ But this, 1 think, is apparent to you. that snow, while it is snow, 
can never, when it has admitted heat, as we said before, continue to 
be vdiat it was, snow and hot, but, on the approach of heat, it 
must either withdraw ot perish?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And again that fire, wLen cold ai)pro,iclK^ it, must cither depart 
or perish ; but that it will never endure, when it has admitted cold- 
ness, to continue what it was, fire and cold?” 

"You speak truly,” he said. 

“It happens then,” he continued, “with respect to some of such 
things, that not only is the idea itself always thought worthy of the 
same appellation, but likewise .something else w'luch is not indeed 
that idea itself but constantly retains its form so long as it exists. 
What I mean will perhaps be clearer in the followdiig examples. The 
odd in number must always possess the name by which we now^ call 
it; must it not?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Must it alone of all things, for this I ask, or is there anything else, 
which is not the same as the odd, but ycl whicdi w'c must alv/ays call 
odd, together with its own name, hecair-e it is so constituted by nature, 
that it can never be without the odd? But this J say is the case with 
the number three, and many others. For con-idcr with respect to 
the number three; does it not appear to you that it must always he 
called by its owm name, as well as by that of the odd, w-hich is not the 
same as the number three? Y’et such is the nature of the number 
three, five, and the entire half of number, that though they are 
not the same as the'5;^«!d, yet each of them is aUvays odd. And again, 
two and four, and thS^^hole other scries of number, though not the 
same as the even, are ne\s 'theless each of them aUvays even : do you 
admit this or not?” 
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“How should I not?” he replied. 

“Observe then,” said he, “what I wish to prove. It is this, th4t 
it appears, not only that these contraries do not admit each other, 
but that even such things as are not contrary to each other, and 
yet always possess contraries, do not appear to admit that idea which 
is contrary to the idea that exists in themselves, but, when it ap- 
proaches, perish or depart. Shall we not allow that the number 
three would first perish, and suffer anything whatever, rather than 
endure, while it is still three, to become even?” 

“Most certainly,” said Cebes. 

“And yet,” said he, “the number two is not contrary to three.” 

“Surely not.” 

“Not only, then, do ideas that are contrary never allow the ap- 
proach of contraries.” 

“You say very truly,” replied. 

“Do you wish, then,” he said, “that, if we are able, we shou'id de- 
fine what these things are ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Would they not then, Cebes,” he said, “be such things as what- 
ever they occupy, compel that thing not only to retain its own idea, 
but also that of something which is always a contrary?” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“As we just now said. For you know^ surely, that whatever things 
the idea of three occupies must of necessity not only be three, but 
also odd ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“To such a thing, then, we assert, that the idea contrary to that 
form which constitutes ihi^ can never come.” 

“It cannot.” 

“But did the odd make it so?” 

“Yes.” 

“And is the conlrarv to this the idea of the even?” 

“Yes.” 

“The idea of the even, then, will never come to the three?” 

“No surely.” 

“Three, then, has no part in the even?” 

“None whatever.” 

“The number three is uneven?” 

“Yes.” 

“What therefore I ^aid should be defined, namely, what things they 
are which, though not contrary to some x)articular thing, yet do not 
admit of the contrary itself, as in the present ^^Jfance, the number 
three though not contrary to the even, does.j^. any the more admit 
it, for it always brings the contrary with just a* the number two 
does to the odd, fire to cold, and many ot,^;;:^ particulars ; consider then, 
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whether you would thus define, not only that a contrary does not 
acimit a contrary, but also that that which brings with it a con- 
trary to that to which it approaches, will never admit the contrary of 
that which it brings with it. But call it to mind again, for it will 
not be useless to hear it often repeated. Five will not admit the 
idea of the even, nor ten, its double, that of the odd. This double 
then, though it is itself contrary to something else, yet will not admit 
the idea of the odd; nor wiW half as much again, nor other things 
of the kind, such as the half and the third part admit the idea of the 
whole, if you follow me and agree with me that it is so.” 

*T entirely agree wath you,” he said, “and follow you.” 

‘'Tell me again, then,” he said, “from the beginning; and do no‘ 
answer me in the terms in which 1 put the question, but in different 
one^', imitating example. For I say this because, besides that safe 
m'*de of aiisw^ering, which I mentioned at first, from wdiat has now 
been said, I see another no less safe one. For if you should ask 
me w'hat that is, which if it he in the body' will cau.^c it to be hot, 
I should not give you that safe hut unlearned ansv^er, that it is heat, 
but one more elegant, from what we have just now said, that it is 
fire: nor, if you should ask me what that is, which if it be in the 
body, will cause it to be diseased, should I say that it is disease, 
but fever; nor, if you should ask wdiat that is, which if it be in 
number, will ^ause it to be odd, should 1 say that it is unevenness, 
but unity, and so with other things. But consider whether you suf- 
ficiently undecsland wdiat I mean.” 

“Perfectly so,” he replied, 

“Answer me then,” he said, “what that is, which when it is in the 
body, the body will be alive?” 

“Soul,” he replied. 

“Is not this, then, always the case?” 

“How should it not be?” said he. 

“Does the soul, then, always bring life to whatever it occupies?” 

“It does indeed,” he replied. 

“Whether, then, is there anything contrary to life or not?” 

“There is,” he replied. 

“What?” 

“Death.” 

“The soul, then, will never admit the contrary of that which it 
brings wdth it, as has been already allowed?” 

“Most assuredly,” replied Cebes. 

“What then ? bo,w do we denominate that which does not acimit the 
idea of the even? 

“Uneven,” he repli^t^^j^ 

“And that which does^ -\t admit the just, nor the musical ?” 

“Unmusical,” he said, “2k ’ .unjust.” 
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“Be it so. But what do we call that which does not admit death 

“Immortal,” he replied. 

“Therefore does not the soul admit death?” 

“No.” 

“Is the soul, then, immortal?” 

“Immortal.” 

“Be it so,” he said. “Shall we say then, that this has been now 
demonstrated? or how think you?” 

“Most completely, Socrates.” 

“What then,” said he, “Cehes, if it were necessary for the uneven 
to be imperishable, would the number three be otherwise than im- 
perishable ?” 

“How should it not?” 

“If, therefore, it were also necessary tliat wnat is without hear 
should he imperishable, when any one should introduce heat to STiow, 
would not the snow withdraw itself, safe and unmelted? For it would 
not perish; nor yet wrmld it stay and admit the heat.” 

“You say truly,” he replied. 

“In like manner, 1 think, if that which is insusceptible of cold were 
imperishable, that when anytliinj^ cold approached the fire, it would 
neither be extin^-ui^hed nor perish, hut would depart quite safe.” 

“Of necessity,” he said. 

“Must we not then of necessity,” he continued, “speak thus of 
that which immortal? if that which i-^ immortal is im])erishable, it 
is impObsil)le for the s<nd to perish, when death approaches it. For, 
from what has been said already, it will not admit death, nor will 
ever he dead, just as w’c said that three will never he even, nor again 
will the odd, nor will fire be cold, nor yet the lieat that is in fire. But 
some one may say, what hinders, though the odd can never become 
even by the ayqjroach of the even, as we have allowed, yet, when ^he 
odd is destroyed, that the oven should succeed in its j)lacc? We could 
not contend with him who .should make this objection, that it is not 
destroyed; for tlie uneven is not imperishable; since, if this were 
granted us, we might easily have contended, that on the approach 
of the even the ridd and tlie three depart; and w'c might have con- 
tended in the same way w'itli respect to fire, licat, iind the rest; 
might we not?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Wherefore, with respect to the immortal, if w^e have allow^ed that 
it is imperishable, the soul, in addition to its being immortal, must also 
be imperishable; if not, there will be need of ot]:^ arguments,” 

“But there is no need,” he said, “as far. .Ai^Vhat is concerned; 
for scarcely could anything not admit of '-^'^uption, if that which 
is immortal and eternal is liable to it.” 

“The deitv, indeed, I think,” said f^rates, “and the idea itself 
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of life, and if anything else is immortal, must be allowed by all 
beings to be incapable of dissolution.” 

'‘By Jupiter,” he replied, “by all men indeed, and still more, as 
I think, by the gods.” 

“Since, then, that which is immortal is also incorruptible, can the 
soul, since it is immortal, be anything else than imperishable?” 

“It must of necessity be so.” 

“Wlieii, theref'jre, death approaches a man, the mortal part of him, 
as it appears, dies, but the immortal part departs safe and uncor- 
rupted, having withdrawn itself from death?” 

“It appears so.” 

“The sold, therefore,’* he said, “Cebes, is most certainly immortal 
and imxierishable^ and our souls will really exist in Hades.” 

“Therefore, Socrates,” he said, *T have nothing further to say 
igainM tliis, nor any reason for doubting yemr arguments. But if 
SimmidS here or any one else has anything to say, it were well for 
him not to be silent: for I know not to what other opportunity be- 
yond the present any one can defer it, who wishes either to speak 
or hear about these things.” 

“But indeed,” said Simmias, “neither liave I any reason to doubt 
what has been u'ged; yet from the magnitude of the .subject dis- 
cussed, and fr^an my low opinion of human weakness, I am com- 
pelled still to retain a doubt within nn^self with respect to what has 
been said.” 

“Not only so, Simmias,” said Socratc's, “but >ou say this well, and 
moreover the first hypotht.sis. even though they arc credible to you 
should nevertheless be examined more carefully; and if you should 
investigate them suflicienlly, 1 think you will follow my reasoning 
as far as it is possible for man tf> do so; and if this very point becomes 
clear, you will inquire no further.” 

“iTou speak truly,” lie said. 

“But it is right, my friends,” he said, “that wc should consider 
this, that if tlie soul is immortal, it requires our care not only for 
the present time, which we call life, but for all time; and the danger 
would now appear to be dreadful, if one should neglect it. For if 
death w^ere a deliverance from evcrytliing, it would be a great gain 
for the wicked, when they die, to be delivered at the same time from 
the body, and from their vices together watli tlie soul : but now, since 
it appears to be immortal, it can have no otlier refuge from evils, nor 
safely, except by becoming as good and wdse as possible. For the 
soul goes to Sfedes, possessing nothing else but its discipline and 
education, which to be of the greatest advantage or detri- 

ment to the dead, (Wa^he very beginning of his journey thither. 
For thus it is said ; tnS^ach person’s demon who was assigned to 
him while living, when ni^^ies conducts him to some place, where 
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they that are assembled together must receive sentence and then 
proceed to Hades with that guide, who has been ordered to con- 
duct them from hence thither. But there having received their deserts, 
and having remained tlie appointed time, another guide brings them 
back hither again, after many and long revolution of time. The 
journey, then, is not such as the Telephus of ALschylus describes it. 
For he says that a simple path leads to Hades; but ir appears to me 
to be neither simple nor one: for there would be no need of guides, 
nor could any one ever miss the way, if there were bnt one. But 
now it appears to have many divisions and windings; and this I con- 
jecture from our religious and funeral riles The well-ordered and 
wise soul, then, both follows, and is not ignorant of its present condi- 
tion; but that which through passion clings to the body, as T ‘-aid 
before, having longingly iluttercd about it for a long inie. and 
about its visible place, after vehement resistance and great suff-n- 
ing, is forcibly and wdth great difficulty led away by its aptJOiraed 
demon. And wffien it arrives at the place where the others are, im- 
pure and having done any such thing as the committal of umighLeous 
murders or other similar actions, which are kinorcd to these, and are 
the deeds of kindred semis, every one shuns it and turns away from 
it, and will neither he its fellow-traveller or guide, but it wanders 
about, oppressed \w\ih every kind of helplessness until certain periods 
have elapsed: and wlien these are completed, it is carried of neces- 
sity to an abode siiilahle to it , but the soul wdiich has passed through 
life with purity and moderation, having obtained the gods for its 
fellow-travellers and guides, settlers each in the place suited to it. 
There are indeed man} and wonderful places in the earth, and it is 
itself neither of such a kind, nor of such a magnitude, as is sup- 
posed by those who arc accu'^lomed to speak of the earth, as I have 
been persuaded by a certain person.” 

Whereupon Siinmias said, ‘Tlow* mean you, Socrates? For I too 
have heard many things about the earth, not however those things 
which have obtained your belief: 1 would therefore gladly hear them.” 

^‘Indeed, Siinmias, the art of Glaucus does not seem to me to be 
required to relate what these things arc; that they are true however, 
appears to me more than the art of Glaucus can prove, and besides, 
I should probably not be able to do it, and even if I did know how, 
what remains to me of life, Simmias, seems insufficient for the length 
of the subject. However, the form of the earth, such as I am per- 
suaded it is, and the different places in it, nothing hinders me from 
telling.” 

“But that will he enough,” said Sii'.imias. 

“I am persuaded, then,” said he, “in the fir '^'^Tiace, that, if the earth 
ts in the middle of the heavens, and is of-^;<^1spherical form, it has no 
need of air. nor of any other similar foc:/i to prevent it from falling. 
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but that the similarity of the heavens to themselves on every side, 
and the equilibrium of the earth itself, are sufficient to support it; 
for a thing in a state of equilibrium when placed in the middle of 
something that presses it equally on all sides cannot incline more or 
Jess on any side, but being equally affected all around remains un- 
moved. In the first place then/’ he said, '‘I am persuaded of this.” 

‘^And very properly so,” said Simmias. 

“Yet further,” said be, “that it is very large, and that we who 
inhabit some small portion of it, from the river Pha^^is to the pillars of 
Hercule?!> dwell about the sea, like ants or frogs about a marsh, and 
that many others elsewhere dwell in many similar places, for that 
there are every where about the earth many bolkuv^j of various forms 
and sizes into which there is a confluence of water, mist, and air; 
but that the earth itself, being pure, is situated in the pure heavens, in 
which are the stars, and winch most persons who aie accustomed to 
speak about such things call ether; of which these things arc the 
sediment and are continually flowing into the hollow parts of tlie 
earth. That we are ignorant, then, that we are dwelling in its hollow's, 
and imagine that we inhabit the upper parts of the earth, just as if any 
one dwf^lUng in the bottom of the sea, sh-nild think that he dw’clt on 
the sea, and, beholding the .sun and the other slar^ ihrnugli the water 
should imagine that the sea was the heavens, hut through sloth Mad 
weakness should never have reached the surface of the sea, nor, 
having emerged and risen up from the sea to thi^ region, have seen 
how much more pure and more heaiitiful it is Ilian the jilacc w’l'.erc he 
is, nor has heard of it from any one else who has seen it. 7'his then 
is the very condition in which we are; for, (hvelling in some hc'liow 
of the earth, w'e think that w'e dwell on the surface of it. and call the 
air heaven, as if the stars moved through this, being heaven itself. 
But this is because by reason of our wxakiicss and sloth, we are unable 
to reach to the summit of the air. Since, if any one could arrive 
at its summit, or, hcconiing winged, could fly up thither, or emerging 
from hence, he w^ould see, — just as with us, fKshes emerging from the 
sea, behold wdiat is here, — so anyone would behold the things there, 
and if his nature were able to endure the contemplation, he would 
know that that is the true heaven, and the true light, and tlie true 
earth. For this earth and these stones, and the whole region here, 
are decayed and corroded, as things in the sea by the saltness; for 
nothing of any value grows in the sea, nor. in a word, does it contain 
anything perfect, but there are caverns and satifl, and mud in ahnii- 
dance, and filth, whatever jiart^ of the sea there is earth, nor are 
they at all worthy' compared with the beautiful things with us. 
But on the other han(?K^ose things in the upper regions of the earth 
would appear far more ^i^xcel the things with us. For, if we may 
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tell a beautiful fable, it is well worth hearing, Simmias, what kind the 
things are on the earth beneath the heavens.” 

“Indeed, Socrates,” said Simmias, “w'e should be very glad to hear 
that fable.” 

“First of all then, my friend,” he continued, “this earth, if anyone 
should survey it from above, is said to have the appearance of balls 
covered with twelve different pieces of leather, variegated and distin- 
guished with colors, of which the colors found here, and which 
painters use, arc as it were copies. But there the whole earth is 
composed of such, and far more brilliant and pure than tlif>fic ; for 
one part of it is jjiirple, and of wonderful beauty, part of a golden 
color, and part of white, more white than chalk or snow, and in like 
manner comjio'-ed of other colors, and those more in number and 
more beautiful than any wo have ever beheld. And those very lioikow 
parts of the earth, tliough filled wdth water and air, exhibit a certain 
species of color, shining among tlie variety of other colors, so that 
one continually variegated aspect presents itself to the view. In tiiis 
earth, being such all things that grow, grow in a manner proportioned 
to its nature, trees, tlowers, and fruits; and again, in like manner, 
its mountains and stones pos.-ess, in the same proportion, smoothness 
and transiiareiicv, and more beautiful colors; of which the well-known 
stones here that are so highly prized arc but fragments, such as 
sardin-stones. jaspers, and emeralds, and all of that kind. But there, 
there is nothing subsists that is not of this character, and even more 
beautiful than tliese. But the reason of this is, becau'^e the stones 
there are pure, and not eaten up and decayed, like those here, by rot- 
tenness and sallness, which flow down hither together, and which 
produce deformity anti disease in the stones and the earth, and in 
other things, even animals and jilants. But that earth is adorned wdth 
all these, and moreover with gt)Ul and silver, and other things of the 
kind: for they are naturally conspicuous, being numerous and large, 
and in all parts of the earth; so that to behold it is a sight for the 
blessed, llierc are aKo many other animals and men upon it. some 
dwelling in mid-earlh, others about the air, as we do about the sea, 
and others in islands w’hich the air flow’s rouiul, and which are near 
the continent: and in one word, wdiat w'atcr and the sea to us, for our 
necessities, the air is to them; and wdiat air is to us, that ether is to 
them. But their seasons are (»f such a temi»eranient that they are 
free from disease, aii.i live ftir a much longer time than those here, 
and surpass us in .‘^ighi, hearing and siiielinig, and e^’erything of 
this kind, as much as air excels water, and ether air.,^i^^urity. More- 
over, they have abodes and temples of the gods^. ^^'Which gods really 
dwell, and v<nces and oracles, ami sensible yatv/ns of the gods, and 
such-like intercourse witli them; the sun toj74'’*and moon, and stars, are 
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seen by them such as they really are, and their felicity in other 
respects is correspondent with these things. 

“And such indeed is the nature of the whole earth, and the part? 
about the earth ; but there arc many places all round it throughout its 
cavities, some deeper and more open than that in which we dwell 
but others that are deeper, have a less chasm than our region, and 
others are shallower in dcj)t]i than it is here and broader. But all 
these are In many places perforated one into another under the earth, 
some with narrower and some witli wider channels, and have passages 
through, by w^hich a great quantity of water flows from one into an- 
other, as into basins, and there are immense bulks of ever-flowing 
rivers under the earth, both of hot and cold water, and a great quan- 
rity of fire, and mighty rivers of fire, and many of liquid mire, some 
pure’*, and some more miry, as in Sicily there are rivers of mud that 
flow before the lava, and the lava itself, and from these the several 
places are filled, according as the overflow from time to time happens 
to come to each of them. But all these move up and down as it were 
by a certain oscillation existing in the earth. And this oscillation 
proceeds from such natural cause as this: one of the chasms of the 
earth is exceedingly large, and perforated through the entire earth, 
and is that which Homer speaks of, ‘very far off, where is the most 
profound abyss beneath the earth,' which elsewhere both he and many 
other poets ha*' e called Tartarus. For into this chasm all rivers flow 
together, and f;oni it flow out again: but they severally derive theif 
character from the earth througli which tiioy flow. And the reason 
why all streams flow out from thence, and flow into it, is because this 
liquid has neither bottom nor base. Therefore it oscillates and 
fluctuates up and down, and the air and the wind around it do the 
same; for they accompany it both when it rushes to those parts of 
the earth, and when to these. And as in respiration the flowing 
breath is continually breathed out and drawn in, so tlicre the wind 
oscillating with the liquid, cau>es certain vehement and irresistible 
winds both as it enters and goes out. When, therefore, the water 
rushing in descends to the place which we call tlie lower region, it 
flows, through the earth into the streams there and fills them, just 
as men pump up water. But when again it leaves those regions and 
rushes hither, it again fills the rivers here, and these, when filled, 
flow through channels and through the earth, and having severally 
reached the several places to which they are journeying, they make 
seas, lakes ►r.jjVers, and fountains. Then sinking again from thence 
beneath the eai^i^some of them having gone round longer and more 
numerous plnces,^4^ others round fewer and shorter, they again 
discharge themselve^^^jjo Tartarus, some much lower than they were 
drawn up, others only so, but all of them flow in again beneath 

the point at which th^ i^wed out. And some issue out directly 
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opposite the place by which they flow in, others on the same side: 
there are also some which having gone round altogether in a circle, 
folding themselves once or several times round the earth, like ser- 
pents, when they had descended as low as possible, discharge them- 
selves again: and it is possible for them to descend on either side as 
far as the middle, but not beyond; for in each direction there is an 
acclivity to the streams both ways. 

*‘Now there are many other large and various streams, and among 
this great number there are four certain streams, of which the largest, 
and that which flows outwardly round the earth, is called Ocean, but 
directly opposite this, and flowing in a contrary direction, is Acheron, 
which flows through other desert places, and moreover passing u-jder 
the earth, reaches the Achcrusian lake, where the souls of most who 
die arrive, and having remained there for certain destined periods, 
some longer and some shorter, arc again sent forth into the genera- 
tions of animals. A third river issues midway between these, ^md 
near its source falls into a vast region, burning with abundance 01 fire, 
and forms a lake larger than our .^ea, boiling with water and mud; 
from hence it proceeds in a circle, turbulent and muddy, and fokiing 
itself round it reaches both other places and the extremity of the 
Achcrusian lake, hut does not mingle with its water; but folding itself 
oftentimes beneath the earth, it discharges itself into the lower parts 
of Tartarus. And this is the river which they call Pyriphlegethon, 
whose burning streams emit dissevered fragments in whatever part 
of the earth they happen to be. Opposite to this again the fourth 
^iver first falls into a jdacc dreadful and savage, as it is said, having 
its whole color like cyanus : this they call Stygian, and the lake, which 
the river forms by its discharges, Styx. This river having fallen in 
here, and received awful power in the water, sinking beneath the 
earth, proceeds, folding itself round, in an opposite course to 
Pyriphlegethon, and meets it in the Aclicrnsian lake from a contrary 
direction. Neither does the water of this river mingle w'ith any other, 
but it too, having gone round in a circle, discharges itself into Tar- 
tarus, opposite to Pyriphlegethon, Its name, as the poets say, is 
Cocytus. 

‘^These things being thus constituted, wdicn the dead arrive at the 
place to wdiich their demon leads them severally, first of all they arc 
judged, as w^ell those who have lived well and piously, as those who 
have not. And those who appear to have passed a inid^e kind of 
life, proceeding to Aclnron, and embarking in the vesseilPthey have, 
on these arrived at the lake, and there dw'cll, and \y,l;><>#?^hey arc puri- 
fied, and have suffered punishment for the inip^^Cs they may have 
committed, they are set free, and each reepj^^s the rew^ard of bis 
good deeds, according to his deserts : but J^^iTe wdio appear to be in- 
curable, through the magnitude of theip^ „e^ces, either from having 
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committed many and great sacrileges, or many unjust Tind lawless 
murders, or other similar crimes, these a suitable destiny hurls into 
Tartarus, whence they never conie forth. But those who appear to 
have been guilty of curable, yet great offences, such as those who 
through anger have committed any violence against father or motlier, 
and have lived the remainder of their life in a state of penitence, or 
they who have become homicides in a similar manner, these must of 
necessity fall into Tartarus, but after they have fallen, and have 
been there for a year, the wave casts them forth, the homicides into 
Cocytus, but the parricides and matricides into Pyriphlegethon : but 
when, being borne along, they arrive at the Acherusian lake, there 
they cry out to and invoke, some those whom they slew, others those 
whom they injured, and invoking them, they entreat and implore 
them to suffer them to go out into the lake, and to receive them, and 
if they persuade them, they go out, and are freed from their sufferings, 
but if not, they are borne hack to Tartarus, and thence again to 
the rivers, and they do not cease from suffering this until they have 
persuaded those whom they have injured, for this sentence was im- 
posed on them by the judges. But those who are found to have lived 
an eminently holy life these arc they, who, being free and set at 
large from these regions in the earth, as from a prison, arrive at the 
pure abode above, and dwell on the upper parts of the earth. And 
among these, they who haA'c sul'ficicntly purified themsehes by philos- 
ophy shall live without bodies, Ihroughor.t all future time, and shall 
«irrive at habitations yet more beautiful than these, which it is neither 
easy to describe, nor at present is there suflicient time for the purpose. 

‘‘But for the sake of tlie.se things which w'e have described, we 
should use every endeavor, Simmias, so as to acepure virtue and wds- 
dom in this life; for the reward is noble, and tliv hope great. 

“To affirm positively, indeed, that these things are exactly as I 
have described them, does not become a man of sense; that however 
either this, or something of the kind, takes place with respect to our 
souls and their habitation — since our .soul is certainly immortal — this 
appears to me most fitting to be believed, and worthy the hazard foi 
one who trusts in its reality ; for the hazard is noble, and it is right 
to allure ourselves with such things, as with enchantments; for w'hicb 
reason I have jirolonged m3" .story to such a length. On account of 
these things, then, a man ought to he confident about his soul, w'ho 
during Ihi^ life has disregarded all the pleasures and ornaments of the 
body as foi^^^n from his nature, and who, having thought that they 
do more harnii?|||gTgood, has zealously applied himself to the acquire- 
ment of knowledg^lij^ who having adorned his soul not with a foreign 
but its o'vn projier o^J^ient, temperance, justice, fortitude, freedom, 
and truth, thus waits f^whis .passage to Hades, as one who is ready 
to depart whenever 9^^^hall summon him. You then,” he con- 
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tinued, “Simmias and Cebes, and the rest, will each of you depart at 
some future time; but now destiny summons me, as a tragic writer 
would say, and it is nearly time for me to betake myself to the bath; 
for it appears to me to be better to drink the poison after 1 have 
bathed myself, and not to trouble the women with washing my dead 
body.” 

When he had thus spoken, Crito said, “So be it, Socrates, but what 
commands have you to give to these or to me, either respecting your 
children, or any other matter, in attending to which we can most 
oblige you?” 

“What I always say, Crito,” he replied, “nothing new ; that by tak- 
ing care of yourselves you will oblige both me and mine, and your- 
selves, whatever yon do, though you should not now promise it ; but if 
you neglect yourselves, and will not live as it were in the fDOtsteps 
of what has been now and formerly said, even though you should 
promise much at present, and that earnestly, you wdll do no good at 
all.” 

“We will endeavor then so to do,” he said ; “but how shall w^e bury 
you ?” 

*7ust as you please,” he said, “if only you can catch me, and I do 
not escape from you.” And at the same time smiling gently, and 
looking round on us, he said; ‘T cannot persuade Crito, my friends, 
that I am that Socrates w'ho is now^ conversing with you, and who 
methodizes each jiart of the discourse; but he thinks that I am he 
whom he will shortly behold dead, and asks how he should bury me. 
But that which I some time since argued at length, that when 1 have 
drunk the poison T shall no lf»nger remain with you, but shall depart 
to some happy state of the blessed, this 1 seem to have urged to him 
in vain, tliough J meant at the same tunc to console both you and 
myself. Be ye then my sureties to Crito,” he said, “in an obligation 
contrary to tliat whicli he made to the judges; for he undertook that I 
should remain ; hut do you be sureties that, when I die, I shall not 
remain, hut shall depart, that Crito may more easily bear it, and when 
he secs my body cither burnt or buried, may not he afflicted for me, 
as if 1 .suffered some dreadful thing, nor say at ray interment that 
Socrates is laid out, or is carried out, or is buried. Fur be w’ell 
8ured,” he sai(,|* “ most most excellent Crito, that to speak improo^y 
is not only culpable as to the thing itself, hut likewise oc^i^ons 
«ome injury to our souls. You must have a good coura^gj^en, and 
oay that you Imry my hooy, and bury it in such a manner,#^ is pleasing 
to you, and as you think is most agreeable to our 

When he had said thus he rose, and went into chamber to bathe, 
and Crito followed him, Imt he directed us wait for him. We 
waited, therefore, conversing among oursel/c^s about what had been 
said, and considering it again, and sor/^imes speaking about our 
XIIl ' 
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calamity, how severe it would be to us, sincerely thinking that, like 
those who are deprived of a father, we should pass the rest of our 
life as orphans. When he had bathed, and his children were brought 
to him, for he had two little sons and one grown up, and the women 
belonging to his family were come, having conversed with them in the 
presence of Crito, and given them such injunctions as he wished, he 
directed fhe vomen and children to go away, and then returned to us. 
And it was now near sun-set: for he spent a considerable time within. 
Brt When he came from bathing he sat down, and did not speak 
inuj;h afterwards; then the officer of the Eleven came in, and standing 
near him, said, “Socrates, T shall not have to find that fault with you 
that I do with others, that they are angry with me, and curse me, 
wiien, by order of the arclions, I hid tliern drink the poison. But you, 
on all other occasions during the time you have been here, I have 
fount* to be the most noble, meek, and excellent man of all that ever 
came into this place: and, therefore. T am now well convinced that 
yor vdj not be angry with me, for you know who are to blame, but 
l iem. Now. then, for you know what I came to announce to 
you, farcw^el], and endeavor to bear what is inevitable as easily as 
possible,” And at the same lime, biir’^ting into tears, he turned away 
and witlid’-cw'. 

And Socrates, looking after him, said, “And thou, too, farewell, we 
will do as you direct.” At the same time turning to us, he said, 
“How CGUiteous the man is; during the whole time 1 have been here 
he has visited me, and conversed with me sometimes, and proved the 
worthiest of men; and now how generously lie weeps for me. But 
come, Crito, let us obey him, and let some one bring the poison, if it 
is ready pounded, but if not, let the man pound it.” 

Then Crito said, “But I think, Socrates, that llie sun is still on the 
mountains, and has not yet set. Besides, I know that others have drunk 
the poison very late, after it had been announced to them, and have 
supped and drunk freely, and some even have enjoyed the objects of 
their love. Do not hasten then, for there is yet time.” 


rea^ 


Upon this Socrates replied, “These men wliom you mention, Crito, 
do these things with good reason, for they think they shall gain by 
so doing, and I too with guod reason shall not do sn ; for 1 think 


these gain nothing by drinking a little later, excejit to become 

durin >■ to myself, in being so fond of life, and sparing of it 

body as longer remains. Go then,” lie said, “obey, and do 

P 

but its own proper^^'’^’ came bringing with 

and truth, thus waits^^ it 

to depart whenever Socrates, on seeing the man, said. 
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‘Well, my good friend, as you are skilled in these matters, what 
must I do?’' 

‘^Nothing else," he replied, ‘‘than when you have drunk it walk 
about, until there is a heaviness in your legs, then lie down; thus 
it will do its purpose." And at the same time he held but the cup 
to Socrates. And he having received it very cheerfully, Echecrates, 
neither trembling, nor changing at all in color or countenance, but, 
as he was wont, looking steadfastly at the man, said, 'What say you 
of this potion, with respect to making a libation to any one, is it law- 
ful or not?" 

"We only pound so much, Socrates," he said, "as wc think suf***' 
ficient to drink." 

"I understand you," he said, “but it is certainly both lawful an.d 
right to pray to the gods, that my departure hence thither may be 
happy; which therefore 1 pray, and so may it be." And as he srjid 
this he drank it oft readily and calmly. Thus far, most' of us weie 
with difficulty able to restrain ourselves from weeping, but when w^. 
saw him drinking, and having finished the draught, v;e could Jo sc 
no longer; but in spite of myself the tears came in fjll torrent, so 
that, covering my face, J wept for myself, for I did not weep for 
him, hut for my own fortune, in being dci/rivcd of such a friend. 
But Cnto, even before me, when he could not restrain his tears, had 
risen up. But Apollodorus even before this had not ceased weeping, 
and then bur.-ung into an agony of grief, weeping and lamenting, he 
pierced the heart of everyone present, except Socrates himself. But 
he said, “What arc you doing, my admirable friends? I indeed, for 
this reason chiefly, .sent away the women, that they might not com- 
mit any folly of this kind. Pkir J have heard that it is right to 
die willi good omens- Be quiet, therefore, and bear up.” 

When we heard this wc were ashamed, and restrained our tears. 
But he, having walked about, when he said that his legs were grow- 
ing heavy, laid down on his back; for the man so directed him. And 
at the same time lie wdio gave him the poison, taking hold of him, 
after a short interval examined his feet and legs; and then having 
pressed Ins foot hard, he asked if he felt it: he said that he did not. 
And after this he pressed his tliigh>; and thus going higher, h 
showed us that he w’as growing cold and stiff. Then Socrates touc 
himself, and said, that when the poison readied his heart 
then depart. But now the parts around the lower belly Wy\b’f pretty, 
cold; when uncovering himself, for he had been covered ^^^'-fJainstaking, 
and they were his la^t w-onls, “Crito, we owe a cockjAio other reason 
pay it, therefore, and do not neglect it." finished this sub- 

mit shall he done," said Crito, "but consid^pocentaurs, and again 
anything else to sa3a" ^il liave pouring in upon 

uses, and such a wondrous 
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To this question he gave no reply; but shortly after he gave a coi 
vulsive movement, and the man covered him, and his eyes we 
fixed; and Crito, i)erceiving it, closed his mouth and eyes. 

This, Echecrates, was the end of our friend, a man, as we may sa 
the best of all of his time that we have known, and moreover, tl 
most wise and just. 
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PI17RDRUS 
S ocra tcs — Ph cod rus 

Socrates. Whence come you, frienfl Phaedrus, and wliithcr are 
you bound, 

Fliu'd. I come from Lysias, the son of Ccphalus ; and I am goinj^ 
for a walk outside the walls, as 1 have been sitting with hit, a long 
time, ill fact ever since daybreak. And it is by the advice, Socrates, of 
our common friend Acurnenus, that I take niy walks in the open 
roads: for he tells me they are more refreshing than the covered 
promenades. 

Socrates. And he’s right there, my good friend. So Lysias, it 
appears, w'as in the city. 

Pheod. Yes, staying with Epicrates at the Morychian yonder, 
close by the Olym]nan. 

Socrates. Well, lunv did you pass your time there? though I 
can hardly doubt that Lysias regaled you wdth his speeches. 

Pherd. You shall hear, if you are not too much engaged to join 
me in my walk. 

Socrates. Engaged, indeed? don't you believe that in the words 
of Pindar I would count it “a matter far above all engagement” to 
hear what passed between you and Lysias? 

Pheed. Come on then. 

Socf'ates. If you will begin >our tale. 

Pheod. T will; and J can assure you. Socrates, you will find it 
very much in your w'av. For the speech which engaged our attention 
was in a certain faslnon of an amatory character; that is to say, 
Lysias introduced one of our beautiful boys as being courted, though^ 
not by a lover; in fact, this i.s the very point on wdiich he h 
displayed his ingenuity, as he maintains that favour ought 
shown to one who is not in love, rather than to one who is. my 

Socrates. Wliat a generous man ! I wish he W'Ouhl nrwJ'jiy pretty, 
poverty has a belter claim than wn\altli, and age than ’ ^'painstaking, 
short that the preference ought to be given to all tbi'.'Lo other reason 
tnat belong to myself in common wdth the hulk iiL’ finished this sub- 
case his speeches would be really delightful ppoccnlaurs, and again 
But whether he does so or not, 1 have codl have pouring in upon 
hear wEat be says, that even if you evtuses, and such a wondrous 
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and, as Herodicus prescribes, go close up to the wall and then turn 
back again, you will not shake me off, I can promise you. 

Phccd. What are you talking about, my good friend Socrates? It 
took Lysias, the cleverest writer of the day, a long while to compose 
this speech at his leisure; and do you imagine that a novice like myself 
could repeat it from memory without doing injustice to the author? 
No, that I am very sure 1 could not; and yet 1 would sooner be able 
to do so than come into the possession of a large sum of money. 

Socrates. My good friend Fhicdrus, if 1 do not know PhcTedrus, I 
do not know myself any longer. But neitlicr tlie one nor the other is 
the case; I do know Phredrus; 1 know full well that on hearing 
l.ysias read the speech, he was not content with hearing it once 
only, but kept urging him to repeat it again and again ; and Lysias 
was quite as eager to comply. Pluednis however was not satisfied 
even with this, but at last took the book from the other’s hands, 
and looked over again tlic parts he especially fancied. And being 
v/ea,ned with sitting all the morning thus engaged, lie set out for a 
walk, though not, I fully believe, till he liad learned the entire speech 
by heart, unless it was a very long one. And he was going outside 
the w'alls to con it over by himself. But on his way he met with a 
man wlio is afilicted with a weakness for listening to speeches, and 
when he saw him he was charmed (oh so charmed) at the sight, for 
says he, ‘1 shall now have a friend to share in my raptures.” So he 
requested h:.-> friend to join him in his walk. When, however, this 
lover of speeches asked him to commence, he began to be coy, as 
though disinclined, albeit determined I am sure, if he could get no 
willing hearer, to speak out at last even to unwilling ears. Do you 
therefore, Phaedrus, request him to do at once what at all events he 
is sure to do presently. 

Pherd. My wdsest plan, there seems little dou])t, is to repeat the 
speech as well as I am able; for 1 believe you have made up your 
mind on no account to let me go, till I have given it you in some 
way or other. 

Socrates. You have defined by intentiim.s to a nicely. 


Pheed. Well then, I’ll do my be\st. tliough really, Socrates, T 
assure you that I have not learned the words by heart; hut if 
these i\ content with a general view of the points of ilifference, as 
during thkJ^^^ them down, between the claims of the impassioned and 
body as suitor, I am ready to go through them in order under 

do more 

ment of knowled-^^"^ fru-ml; not till you have shown 

but its own prop^'er^^.l" beneath 

and truth, thus waits 

to depart’ whenever ^ ^ 

lending myself for you to practise upon, 
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while Lysias is also present. So let us see what you have got. 

Phcod. Enough, Socrates, I confess; you have dashed down the 
hope I entertained of practising my memory on you. But where would 
you like us to sit down and read the speech? 

Socrates. Let us turn aside here, and go down by the Ilissus, 
and then wherever we find a spot to our taste we will sit down and 
rest. 

Pheod. How lucky that I happened to come out without my shoes — 
and you, Socrates, we know never wear them. Our easiest plan 
then is to walk down the streamlet with our' feet in the water, and 
we shall find it by no means disagreeable, considering the season 
of the year, and the hour of the day. 

Socrates. Come on then, and keep at the same time a look cue 
for a seat. 

Phccd. Do you see that tow'ering plane-tree yonder? 

Socrates. Of course 1 do. 

Phccd. Well, there we shall find shade and a gentle breeze, and 
grass enough for a seat, or if we prefer it, for a bed. 

Socrates. Let us walk towards it. 

Phccd. Tell me. Socrates, was it not from soinewdiere hereabouts 
on the Tlissiis that Boreas is said to have carried off Orithyia? 

Socrates. So tlie tale goes. 

Phccd. Must it not liave heen from this very spot^ sSo beautiful 
in the waatcr here, so clear and transparent, and just such as one can 
fancy maidens loving to play by. 

Socrates. No, not here, but about a quarter of a mile low’er down, 
just where wc cross over to the temple of the Iluntrc.^s. And if I 
am not mistaken, there is an altar on the spot to Boreas. 

Pha'd. I liave never noticed it. But tell me lionestly, Socrates, 
do you believe this tale of mythology to he true? 

Socrates. Why, I should do nofliing strangely out of the way 
if I were to refuse to it credit, as the learned do; and go on in their 
rationalizing method to say tliat as the girl was playing with 
PharmaCcTa she W'tis blown over the adjoining cliffs by a blast oi 
the wind Boreas; and that having met with her death in this man- 
ner, she was fabled to have heen carried off by the god Boreas-^ 
cither from this j)lrice, or if you like from "Mars’s hill, which, accjji^ 
ing to another account, was the scone of her adventure. Biitj^i]^?^ m3 
]>art, Phaedrus, lliough I consider such explanations sufficie^.b/ pretty 
yet I esteem them the peculiar province of a very suhLle*"#^ pa in staking 
and by no means particularly enviable person; if forAro other reasoi 
than that he will he called upon, as soon as he h;l,^ finished this sub 
ject, to set us right as to the form of the Hippocentaurs, and agaii 
as to that of the Chimama, and then he will have pouring in upoi 
him a like crowd of Corgcins and Pegasuses, and such a wondrou 
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host of portentous and impossible creations, that if he were to dis- 
believe them all, and, with a kind of vulgar acuteness, apply to each 
successively the test of probability, he would require no small amount 
of time and labor for his task. But I have no leisure for such 
studies — and the reason, my friend, is this : 1 cannot as yet obey the 
Delphic inscription, which bids me know myself; and it seems to me 
ridiculous for one who is still destitute of this knowledge to busy 
himself with matters which in nowise concern him. 1 therefore 
leave these subject‘d alone, and acquiescing in the received opinion 
regarding them, I devote myself, as I just now said, to the study, 
not of fables, but of my own self, that 1 may sec whether I am really 
a more complicated and a more furious monster than Typhon, or 
a creature of a gentler and a simjdcr sort, the born heir of a 
divine and tranquil nature. But hy the by, Plnedrus, was not this 

cthe tree to which you were leading me? 

Pheed. The very one. 

Socrates. Well, really, this is a glorious resting-place. For the 
plane-tree I find is thick and spreading, as well as tall, and the size 
and shadiness of the agnus castus here is very beautiful, and being 
at the height of its flower, it must render our retreat most fragrant. 
How delicious too is this spring, trickling under the i)’ane-tree. and 
how cold its water, to judge by the fool ! It would seem from 
these images and votive offerings that the place is sacred to some 
nymphs and river-god. Again, how lovob' and enjoyable abovr* 
measure is the airiness of the spot ! summer-like and clear there 
rings an answer to the choir of the cicalas. But the most charming 
thing of all is this abundant grass, with its gentle slope just made for 
the head to fall back on luxuriously. Really, I'lianlrus, you make a 
most admirable guide. 

Phccd. And you, Socrates, are a most unaccountable being. In 
fact, as you say, you are just like a stranger who is being shown the 
beauties of the place, and not like a native of the country; the con- 
sequence this of your never leaving the city either to cross the 
frontier, or even, I do believe, for s'' much as a walk outside the 
walls. 

^ Socrates. You must bear with me, dear Phx-drus — I am so fond of 
i^iii^ping. Now trees, you know, and fields cannot teach me any- 
thiris,'i^.^ut men in the city can. You, however, would appear to have 
discovei^'+he charm that can entice me out. h'or as sliejjhcrds draw 
after them''^^,^ir hungry flocks by shaking branches or grain up 
and down belr^is^their eyes, ^o could 3^011, f believe, make me fol- 
low you, not oniy%]l round Attica, hut also wherever else you might 
wish to lead, by simply holding out to me a wTitten speech as a 
bait. . And since wx have reached this spot on the present occasion, 
I cannot do better than lay me down to listen, and do you choose 
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that posture which you think most convenient for reading in, and be- 
gin the speech. 

PhcBd. Attend then, 

“With the state of my affairs you are acquainted, and how I ex- 
pect advantage to us both from this arrangement you have heard. 
Now I claim not to be disappointed in my suit on the ground of 
my not belonging to the number of your lovers. For they repent of 
the benefits they have conferred the moment that their desire ceases; 
but for us, who never love, there is no particular time at which 
we may be exjiccted to change our minds. For it is not under the 
influence of a resistless passion, but of our own free choice that we 
do you a kindness, consulting what our means will allow, and wdiat 
is best for our interests to bcstow^ Again, lovers take into considera- 
tion the derangement of their jirivate affairs which their love has 
occasioned, and the services they have rendered their favorites; and^ 
adding all the trouble they have taken to the reckoning, they con- 
ceive that by all this they have long ago paid the return which is 
due to the object of their affection. We, on the other hand, are 
not able to pretend that we have neglected our fortunes for love; 
we cannot take into account the labors we have endured, nor plead 
the domestic quarrels which have rcsiiltecl from our devotion ; so 
that, as our suit is rlivested of all such evils as these, we have nothing 
left us but cheerfully to do whatever we may think wx shall please 
you by performing. Again, if it be a fair reason for setting store 
on a lover, that he professes greater attacliTnont for his favorite than 
for anyone else, and is ready both by word and deed to incur the 
enmity of all llie world beside, if he can hut gratify the object of 
his passion, it is easy to perceive that if his profession he a true 
one, all of wlioni he may liercafter become enamored, will he held of 
greater account tlian his earlier hwe, and it is clear that, if the 
former wash it, he will not hesitate to do even harm to the latter. 
And how can you tlnnk it reasonable to lavish so costly a treasure 
on one suffering under a fatal infliction, wdiich no man acquainted 
with its nature would even attempt to avert; when even the suf- 
ferer himself owns that his miml is diseased, and that he knows his 
own folly, but cannot re>train it? Anfl when this man is restoroll' 
to his senses, how can he possibly judge that to be well done 
which he w'as so desirous when in such a state of mind? And.qytnher, 
if you were to select the be,'>t from among your lovers, choice 

would be made from a small number; but if from t*' 'rest of the 
world you w'cre to select the man who is most sui'-iole to yourself, 
it would be made from a large number; so that there is far more 
reason to expect that in the larger number exists the one who is. 
deserving of your attachment. Jf, moreover, you stand in awe of 
public opinion, and dread its reproaches on the affair being dis- 
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covered, it is but natural to suppose that lovers, from an idea that 
others will deem them as happy as they esteem themselves, will be 
so elated to talk of their intimacy, and with ostentatious vanity 
give all men to know that their labor has not been spent in vain; but 
that wc on the other hand, who by never loving, never lose the 
dominion over ourselves, should prefer what is truly advantageous to 
any celebrity that is to be had in the world. Again, men cannot help 
hearing and seeiiig how lovers run after their favorites, and that too 
with elaborate parade; so that the mere fact of their being seen 
together is sufficient to give ri^>e to suspicion; whereas no one would 
think of suspecting us^ for holding conversation with you, as they 
know that people cannot help talking with someone or other, either 
from friendsnip or for some other pleasure. And further, if you 
have ever conceived an alarm from remembering how difficult it is 
for a friendship to last, and from the rellcction, that in ordinary 
cases when a ruarrel has taken place, the misfortune is felt equally 
on both sides, but that in love, as it is yon who have lavished what 
you prize mos*: highlv, so it is you who will suffer most deeply by a 
rupture, let me remind you that here again it is those wdio are in 
love that you have most reason to look upon with terror. For many 
are the causes that irritate lovers, and they think that everything is 
done to hurt and annoy them. P'or Avhich reason also they are 
anxious to deter you from associating wnth the world, fearing those 
who are possessed of substance. lest they outbid them with money, 
and those who are educated, lest they outshine them in ability; and 
so whatever may be the advantage a man possesses, they look with 
suspicion on his influence in that particular. If then they succeed 
in persuading you to abstain from society, they leave you at last 
without a friend in the w'urld ; but if, with an eye to your own inter- 
ests, you adopt a different and wiser course, a quarrel will be the 
inevitable result. By us, on the other hand, who arc not in love, but 
owe to our merit the accomplishment of our desires, no jealousy 
would be entertained for those who cultivate your acquaintance, but 
rather dislike for such as avoid it; as w'e should consider onr.selves 
slighted by the neglect of the latter, but benefited by the intimacy of 
former. And such being our feelings, surely you have reason 
uH^epect that friendsliip rather than hatred will result from onr 
intw^^se. And further, lovers frequently conceive a desire for 
the per?^*^ .,before they have discovered the character or become 
acquaintecT^^;^ the other properties of their favorite^, so that it is 
impossible fcii^^u to tell wdictbcr their disposition for friendship 
will outlast the continuance of their desire, lint when passion has 
never existed, when your favors have been obtained by those who 
were your friends before, it is not likely that this friendship will be 
lessened by what has been the source of so much delight — rather will 
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the memory of the past be an earnest of future attachment. And 
further, you must not forget the superior opportunities of improve- 
ment which will be afforded you by favoring my suit. Lovers are 
so neglectful of your best interests, that they praise everything you 
say and do, partly for fear of giving offense, and partly because their 
own judgment is debased by their passion. I'or such are the caprices 
of love; if its victim be unsuccessful, it makes trifles which trouble 
no one else distressing to him; if successful, it exacts from him 
admiration for what contains no cause of satisfaction. So that I 
consider pity to be far more suitable than congratulation for the 
objects of such an attachment. 1 on the olh^'r hand, if yon yield to 
my wishes, wdll associate wdth you on the following terms. N(yt con- 
sulting our present gratificaticm so much as our future advantage: 
not enslaved by passion, but master of myself; not reaay ti contract 
a violent animosity on slight provocation, but ^low^ to conceive ,.a 
moderate displeasure for serious offenses, I will fr»-ely pardon all 
involuntary faults, while such as are intentional 1 will endeavor to 
coriect. For such conduct is a sure sign of a friendship that will 
long endure. But if the thought, as is not unlikely. Iujs suggested itself 
to you, that it is impossible for attachment to be strong if unac- 
companied by passion, yo\i ought to bear in mind, ihat in that case 
we should care but little either for our sons or for our lathers and 
mothers, nor should we ever possess faithful friends on any other 
footing than an amatory^ connection. Again, if it is proper to bestow 
favors most on those w^ho need them most, it follow's that from the 
world in general you ought to select, not ine best, but the neediest 
as the objects of your charity — for the greater the misery they are 
rescued from, the greater is the ileht of gratitude they will owe you. 
Nay further, when you give an entertainment, you wall be expected to 
ask not frieufls to your board, hut those who beg an invitation and 
require a meal; for they will he charmed wdth your kindness, and 
wall follow^ in your train and throng your doors, and express them- 
selves highly delighted and deeply grateful, and invoke countless 
blessings on your head. Tt may he though that this is not the true 
ground of selection ; it may he that you ought to bestow your favors, 
not on those who need them mobt, but on those who are best 
to repay them ; not on lovers merely, hut on those wdio are wortli^’^bf 
the favor in que.'^tion ; not on men wdio wall enjoy the flower^;^'''your 
youth, but on those who in your more advanced years^hViil share 
wdth you their fortunes; not on such as wdien they achieved 

their purpose wall parade their success to the w^orld," but on such as 
from feelings of delicacy wall never open their mouths on the subject; 
not on suitors who sue you with a short-lived enthusiasm, but on 
friends who will continue friends all your life long; not on men, who 
when they are released from their passion, will seek some pretext 
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for a quarrel, but on those who when your bloom is faded, will then 
display their own true excellence. Remember now, 1 pray you, all 
I have said; and also bear in mind that lovers are taken to task by 
their friends on the score that their course of life is a bad one; 
whereas never have those who do not love been reproached by any of 
their relatives with ncg:lecting on that account their private affairs. 
You may perhaps ask me whether 1 recommend you to bestow your 
favors Oii all who do not love you. But neither, I imag;ine, would 
a lover bid you entertain such sentiments towards all your lovers 
alike. No, if you view the matter reasonably, you cannot consider 
such conduct deserving^ of equal g^ratitude, nor, however you might 
wish it, would 3 ^ou be equally able to prc.'.erve the affair secret from 
the world. And harm, you must remember, onglit to accrue to neither 
from the transaction; advantage should rather result to both. 

“My suit has now been urged with arguments which for my part 
I deem convincing — should you see in them any defect or omission, 
they are open to any questions you may choose to a^k.” 

Well, Socrates, what do you think of the speech? Is it not won- 
derfully fine, especially in point of language? 

Socrates, Nay, divinely, my good friend; it quite threw me into 
an ecstasy. And this sensation J owe to you, Plnedrus; for all the 
time you were reading, I kept rny eye on your face, and saw it glow 
with rapture under the influence of the sj^eech. And esteeming you 
a better judge in such matters than myself. I tliought I could not do 
better than follow your example, and so I have sliared with you in 
all your transports, niy god-inspired friend. 

Phccd. Nay, Socrates, always so bent on jesting? 

Socrates, Jesting! don’t you believe 1 am in earnest? 

Phccd, Oh, no more of this, Socrates; but tOl me honestly as 
you love me, do you believe that any man in Greece could write 
more ably and fully on the same subject ? 

Socrates, How do you mean, Ph.edrus? Arc wc required to 
praise the speech for the fitness of its subject-matter, or merely on 
the ground that every word in it is cle^nr, and rounded and polished 
off with a nice precision? If on the former ground as well, it is 
>^j^ly to please you that I can conqdy, since for iny part my incapacity 
that I observed no excellence of the kind. For J was merely 
attention to its rhetorical merit, tliongh tliis I did not 
imagine^^n Lysias himself would consider sufllcicnt, Tn fact, I 
thought, — please correct me if J am wrong — that he repeated 

the same Ihing^two or three times over, as though he found it no 
such easy matter to say much on one subject. Perhaps, though, it 
was that he did not mind this sort of thing; nay, I could even fancy 
that he was showing off with a young maii’s display the power he 
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possessed of expressing his ideas in two different ways, and in both 
with the finest possible language. 

Ph(Fd, You are quite wrong, Socrates; the very merit which you 
deny is to be found in the speech in even an eminent degree. Of all 
appropriate topics which the subject contained, it has not omitted 
a single one; so that 1 am sure, that after what he has said, no one 
could ever support the same positioin at greater length, or with 
arguments of greater value. 

Socrates. On this point, Pha^drus, it wdll be no longer in my 
power to agree with >'ou. For wise men and women of old time, 
who have written and spoken on the subject, will lise up and hear 
witness against me, if out of complaisance to you I make this con- 
cession. 

Pherd. Whom do you mean? where have you ever heard the sub- 
ject better treated? 

Socrates. I cannot say just at the moment, though I am sure I 
have heard it somewhere, citlier perhajis by the fair Sappho, or the 
sage Anacreon, or may be by some prose writer or other. What 
leads me, you will ask, to this conclusion? The fact is, my w^onhy 
Pluxdriis. that my breast, I know not how, is full of matter, and I 
feel that J could be delivered of a speech different from, and m no- 
wise inferior to this. Now that 1 have invented none of it myself, 

I am confident, as 1 am no stranger to my owm stupidity. It remains 
then, T think, that like a lutcher 1 have been filled, through my ears, 
from some foreign source, hut here again so stupid am I, that I have 
quite forgotten how and wdiere I gained my information. 

Pherd. Never mind, Socrates, you have told me most excellent 
tidings, don’t trouhie } ourself about telling me liow or from whom 
you heard it, but just do the very thing that you say. Undertake to 
produce a sjiecch of e(jual length and merit with that wdiich I have 
got wTitten here, without availing yourself of any of its arguments 
and for my part 1 promise you after the fashion of the nine archons, 
that I wn'll dedicate to the god at Delphi a golden statue as large as 
life, not only of myself, hut also of you. 

Socrates. You are very kind, T^luedriis, and quite deserve thy 
statue of gold, if you understand me to mean that Lysias missed 
mark altogether, and that it is jiossiblc to produce a speech yJ^ich 
shall contain nothing that he said. No, 1 do not think this,i:^i^ld be 
done with even the mo‘^t worthless wTiter. Since, to taDnlur present 
subject, do you suppose that any man wdio w'as main* '.rhing the su- 
perior claims of the iinimpassioned to those of tlie impassioned suitor, 
would be able to proceed wntli his arguments if he were to omit 
lauding the sanity of the one, and blaming the insanity of the other? 
these being topics wdiich arc necessarily inherent in the proposition. 
No, such arguments ougnt, I think, to be allowed and conceded to 
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the author; and in all such it is not the invention, but the arrange- 
ment that should be admired; whereas in those which, instead of 
being impessible to miss are difficult to find, the invention as well as 
thi^agrastffemcnt may claim our approval. 

I admit the distinction, as it appears to me to be fairly 
what is more, 1 will act up to it. I will allow you to 
a^ifie thai a man in love is in a more diseased condition than one 
who is not in love, and if, when this point is put out of the question 
on botir sides, you surpass Lysias in the number and value of your 
arguments, you may expect to figure in massive gold at Olympia by 
the side of the offering of the Cypselidre. 

Socrates, \ou ha\c taken it quite to heart, PlkTdrus, that in teas- 
ing you I have laid hold upon your favorite; and I see you expect that 
I shall reallr attempt, in emulation of his skill, to produce something 
still more slalfully wrought. 

Pheed, For that matter, my friend, you have given me quite as 
good a hold on you. For speak you must as well as you are able; 
there is no help for it. But do take care that we arc not compelled 
to have recourse tc the vulgar stage-trick of retorting upon each 
other; pray don’t force me to say as you did just now: “My good 
Socrates, if you dfm’t know Socrates, I don't know Ph^edrus any 
longer; and again, “Sncralcs is dying to speak, but affects to be coy.” 
No, make up your mind that we will not stir from this spot, till you 
have disclosed what you said yopr heart contained. For here we 
are by ourselves in a retired place, and 1 am the younger and 
stronger man of the two. All which things being considered, you 
had better mind what I say, and determine to speak of your own free 
will rather than by compulsion. 

Socrates, But really, Phxdrus, it would be ludicrous in a novice 
like me to set myself in comparison with an experienced author, and 
extemporize on a subject which he has discussed. 

Pheod. ril tell you what it is, Socrates; you must let me have no 
more of this coquetting, as I am pretty sure I have that to say which 
will compel you to speak. 

. Socrates. Pray don’t say it then, 

^Phwd. Nay, but I will, and here it is. And it sliall be in the form 
orWn oath. I swear to you — by whom, by what god shall I swear? 
SharSi^Jje by this plane-tree? Yes, by this ])lanc T swear, that if 
you do^fe^producc your speech here before her, I will never again 
either repoTO^r recite to you the speech of any author whatsoever, 

Socrates. wretch, well have you discovered the means of 

compelling a speech-enamored man to do your bidding, whatever 
it be! 

Pheed. What makes you hang back, then? 

Socrates. I will do so no more, since you, Phtedrus, have sworn 
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this oath. For how could I ever have the heart to exclude myself from 
such a feast? 

Ph<rd. Begin then. 

Socrates. Shall I tell you what I mean to do? 

Pheed. About what? 

Socrates. I mean to speak with my face covered, that 1 na||gifillTy 
through the speech as quickly as possible, and not break dow^ ictr 
shame, by looking at you. 

Pheed. Well, do but speak, and you may settle. evervLhing else as 
you like. 

Socrates. Come now, ye Muses called Lig:ean, 'whetiier it be to 
the nature of your song, or to the music-loving race 'd tiie 1 agyaiis 
that we owe the name, — come help me in ttie tale which my kind 
friend here is forcing me to tell, in order that bis ta\orite, who 
even heretofore seemed to him to be wise, may now seen wiser than 
ever. 

There w^as once upon a time a b(>y, say rather a youth, of sur- 
passing beauty. Now this youth had very many lovers; but one of 
them WMS a cunning fellow, who though be loved him no less warmiy 
than his rivals, and made the youth bciievt tnai b,e loved him not. 
And one day as he w^as urging his suit, he undertook to prove this 
very point, that the dispassionate suitor had a better claim on his 
favor than the impassioned lover. And there is his proof. 

On every subject, my friend, there is but one niuJe of beginning 
for those wdio waiuld deliberate Atelk They must know’ what the 
thing is on winch they are deliberating, or else of necessity go al- 
together astray. Most men, Iiow’ever, are blind to the fact that they 
are ignorant of the essential character of each individual thing. 
Fancying therefore that they possess this knowledge, they come to 
no mutual understanding at the outset of their inquiry, and in the 
sequel they exhibit the natural consequence, an inconsistency with 
themselves and each other, l et not you and me then fall into the 
error w’hich we condemn in others, hut since the question before us 
is, whether love or the ahNcnce of love is desirable in friendship; 
let us first cstahli.sh by mutual consent a definition of love that will 
exjilaiii its nature an<l its ]H)\vcrs, and then, wdtli this to look haej 
upon and refer to, let us ]M-ocecd to con.sider whether it is profitalMl'^^ 
or injurious in its results. Now' that lo\c is a kind of desire ‘>^ear 
to every one. «and equally clear is it on the other hand, tliryasrithout 
being in love we dcTrc beautiful ('objects. How then arc to mark 
the lo\’cr? \\''e sliould further oh'^erve, that in cvcivy.'ie of us tliere 
are two ruling and directing iiriiiclple^, wdiosc guidance w’e follow 
wherever tliey may lead, the one being an innate desire of pleasure; 
the other, an acquired judgment wdiich aspires after excellence. 
Now these two principles at one time maintain harmony, w'hile at 
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another they are ct fend within us, and now one and now the other 
obtains the mastery. When judgment leads us with sound reason to 
virtue, and asserts its authority, we assign to that authority the name 
of temperance; but when desire drags us irrationally to pleasures, 
and has established its sway within us, that sway is denominated ex- 
cess. Now excess, you must know, is a thing of many names, as it 
is of many parts and many forms. And of these forms, that which 
may happen to have obtained the predominance brands its possessor 
with its name, and that one neither honorable nor worth possessing. 
For instance, when desire in regard of eating gets the better of the 
highest reason and the other desires, it will be termed gluttony, and 
cause its possessor to be called a glutton. If again it has usurped 
dominion in the matter of drinking, and drags the individual affected 
by it in this direction, I need not sav what designation it will ac- 
quire. And since in general names akin to these names are applied 
to desires akin to these desires, it is sufiicienily clear what is the 
proper appellation of the desire which for the time being happens 
to be dominant. Now my motive for introducing these previous 
remarks must by this time be pn‘Uy well evident: hut nothing is so 
clear that it does not admit of becoming clearer by being spoken. 
When desire, having rejected reason and overpowered judgment 
which leads to right, is set in the direction of the pleasure which 
beauty can inspire, and when again under the intlnence of its kindred 
desires it is moved with violent motion towards the beauty of the cor- 
poreal forms, it acquires a surname from thi > very violent motion, 
and is called love. But by the way, my dear Pluedrus, do I appear 
to you, as I do to myself, to have been speaking under some influence 
divine ? 

Phecd. There certainly can be no doubt, Socrates, that an unusual 
kind of fluency has come upon you. 

Socrates. Hearken then in silence to my wonh’, for in very truth 
the place where we are sitting seems holy ground. So tiiat it haply 
in the course of my oration 1 become entranced by the spirits of the 
spot, you must not marvel thereat; for my present utterance falls no 
longer far short of a dithyramhic strain. 

Fhced. Most true; it does not. 

^i^^ocrates. And for thi.s, PdisL-drus, you are answerable. But listen 
remainder of my speech, for it may he that 1 shall escape the 
trnnr^jHdiis. howevcr, will he as Heaven j)leascs; for ourselves, we 
must in our discourse to the bcautilH. boy. 

Come excellent youth. Since the definition of the sub- 

ject under discussion has been stated and accurately marked, let us 
now keep this in our view, while we proceed to consider what ad- 
vantage or injury is likely to result to you from favoring the wishes 
of an impassioned and unimpassioned suitor respectively. If a man 
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be governed by desire and the slave of pleasure, he must of necessity, 

I think, endeavor to render his beloved the source of as much pleas- 
ure to himself as he possibly can. Now, to a sick man everything 
gives pleasure that does not oppose itself to his wishes, but what- 
ever asserts a superiority or even an equality, excites his dislike. 
A lover, therefore, if he can help it, will not bear his favorite to 
be either superior to or on a level with himself, but is always striving 
to lower him ::.id make him his inferior. Now ignorance is inferior 
to learning, cowardice to courage, incapacity as a speaker to ora- 
torical skill, heaviness of intellect to a ready wit. Such, among 
many others, are the mental defects which a lover must needs re- 
joice to find in his loved one if they arc naturally inherent, and which, 
if they result from education, he must endeavor to instil, or else for- 
feit his immediate gratification. The conse<]uence is, that y^ ur lover 
will regard you with a jealous eye, and by debarring you from many 
valuable acquaintances, the cultivation of which would be most con- 
ducive to your growth in manliness, he will do you serious harm, and 
the greatest harm of all by excluding you from that which would 
make you truly wise ; I mean the study of Divine Philosophy, from 
which your lover will be sure to keep you as far as possible asunder, 
for fear of your there learning to despise him. And not content with 
this, he will so scheme as to leave you in total ignorance of every 
subject whatever, so that on every subject you may be compelled 
to look to him for information, as this is the condition for you to 
be in that will cause him the keenest delight, but yourself the most 
ruinous harm. So far then as mental improvement is concerned, you 
cannot have a less profital>le guide and companion than a suitor who 
is under the inllueuce of love. 

Let us now proceed to consider what will be your corporeal habit, 
and what your course of bodily discijiline, if you have for your lord 
and master a man \vho cannot help jiursuing pleasure in preference 
to virtue. Such a person will be seen running after a delicate strip- 
ling, not hardly in frame nor reared beneath a scorching sun, but 
fondled under the shade of hcnding trees ; a stranger to manly toil 
and healthy sweatings, but no stranger to the softness of a woman’s 
life, decking his person with false colors and ornaments, in lack 
nature’s graces, and given in short to all such practices as are^,J*ie 
natural concomitants of these. What they are, you know so vw^'^vnhat 
I need not dilate on them further; but, summing them u[^'p‘«.aer one 
general head, I will proceed to another branch of my sy jCct. They 
are such that the youth wdiose body is trained in them will not fail 
in time of battle and all serious emergencies to inspire his enemies 
with confidence, but his friends and lovers with alarm. 

To pass from these obvious reflections, let us in the next place 
examine what advantage or what injury to your fortune we may 
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expect to find resulting from the companionship and management 
of a lover. Clear it must be to every one, and to the lover him- 
self most of all, that there is nothing he would pray for so 
earnestly as for the object of his attachment to be deprived of 
his dearest, fondest, and holiest treasure. Cladly would he see him 
bereft of father and mother, of relations and friends, as in them he 
views only so many censors and obstacles in tlie way of that com- 
merce widi his beloved which he loves most dearly. Moreover, if 
a youth be possessed of propert}" in gold or other hind of substance, 
he will not appear so ready a prey, nor so easy of nianagenient when 
caught in the toils. And thus it cannot pos'^ihly be but that a lover 
will grudge his favorite the possession of fortune, and rejoice sin- 
cerely in its loss. Nay more, he would fain have him remain as long 
as possible without wife, or child, or lionie, in his desire of reaping 
for the longest time he can the full enio\i]je!tt of his own delights. 

There are, I am aware, other evils hcsidc this in the world, though 
few w’^-h which some deity has not mingled a temporary gratification. 
A parasitc^ for instance, is a shocking and a lianeful monster, yet 
still nature has infused into his blandishments a not unpolished 
charm. A mistress, moreover, may be condemned as a dangerous 
evil; and the same ctbiection may be made to a variety of similar 
creatures and pursuits, which are vet capable of affording, for the 
passing hour at least, the keenest enjoyment. I bit a lover, beside 
being detrimental to his favorite, is of all distasteful things the 
most distasteful in daily iiiterconr^^c. We ate told by an ancient 
saying, that youth is pleased with y<»utli, and age with age: 1 suppose 
because a similarity of years leading to a similarity of pleasures, 
by virtue of resemblance, engenders friendship. Tbit yet the inter- 
course even of equals is not miatteiuied by satiety. And further, 
in every transaction every one, it is said, finds compulsion irksome; 
and this is an evil which, in addition to their want of sympathy, is 
felt in the highest degree by the favc)rile in the society of his lover. 
For an old man is the companion of a young one, never leaving him 
if he can help it by day or by night, hut driven onward by a resistless 
frenzy, which is all the while ministering to him indeed exquisite 
^>leasure as long as by his sight, his hearing, his touch, his every 
he is made aware of the presence of the beautiful hoy, so that 
he"lit^ild love nothing belter than to cling I 0 his side unceasingly; 
hut as^^ ^ the object of that attachment, what kind of solace, 1 ask, 
or what pleasure, can he possi])ly receive in return to save him 
during all that long companioTLship from reaching the very extremity 
of disgust; when he has ever before his e\"es the hloomless coun- 
tenance of age, and that too with all those accompaniments which w^e 
cannot hear even spoken of without repugnance, much less feci actu- 
ally forced upon us by an ever-pressing necessity; when he has. 
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moreover, on every occasion, and in all company to be on his guard 
against censorious observation ; when he has to listen either to un- 
seasonable and extravagant praises, or, with equal probability, to 
unendurable reproaches from his lover’s sober caprice, while from 
his drunken excess he may expect an unveiled and loathsome licen- 
tiousness of speech, which it not only intolerable, but infamous to 
hear. 

And if, during the continuance of his passion, a lover is at once 
hurtful and disgusting, as surely, when his passion is over, will he 
be for the remainder of his life a traitor to one whom v\dth many 
promises, aye, and many an oath and prayer he could scarcely 
prevail on to endure the present burden of his society in hope 
of future advantage. Yes, 1 say. at the time when payment should 
be made, he finds that he has received within his breast a new 
ruler and a new lord, to wit, wisdom and temperance, in the stead 
of passion and madness, and that he is become a new man, wiuiout 
his favorite being conscious of the change. So tlie youth demands 
a return for former favors, and remind- him of all that has passed 
between them in word and deed, under the impression that iie is 
speaking to the same person. Hut the other, for very shame, dares 
neither avow the alteration that has come upon him, nor ca i he bring 
himself to fulfil the oaths and promises of that former insensate 
reign, now that wisdom and temperance have set their throne in his 
heart, for fear that, if he should act as he did before lie might be- 
come like what he was lie fore, and return hack again to his old con- 
dition. And thus it is that he is a runaway, and of necessity a de- 
frauder, where once he was a lover, and in the turning of a potsherd 
is changed from ]nir.->ucr into pursued: for the youth is compelled to 
give chase with indignation and curses, having, alas! been ignorant 
from the very first, that he ought not to bestow his favors on one 
who was in love, and of consecjucnce a madman, hut much rather on 
one who did not love and retained his senses: as in the former case 
he would have to surrender himself to a faithless, peevish, jealous 
wretch, who would do harm to his substance, and harm to his bodily 
habit, but far the greatest harm to the cultivation of his .soul, than 
which in the eyes both of gods and men there neither is nor evei^. 
will be ought more dearly jirized. Think deeply, my beautiful bi')y, 
on the words I have spoken, and remember that a lover’s fr/jgiidship 
is no attachment of good will, but that with an appetite ''^lach lusts 
for repletion, 

As wolves love lambs, so lovers love their loves. 

Ah, Phaedrus, tlie very thing I dreaded ! Y^ou must not expect to 
hear another word from me, hut be content that my speech should 
terminate here. 
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PhcccL Why, Socrates, I thought it was only half finished, and 
that it would have quite as much to say in supporting tlie claim of 
the unimpassioned suitor, and enumerating the advantages which he 
has to oiTer in opposition. ITow is it then that you arc leaving off 
now? 

Socrates. Did you not observe, my learned friend, that I had 
already got beyond di thy ramies, and Avas giving utterance to epics, 
and that too, while engaged in blaming? lhay what do }ou imagine 
will become of me, if I commence a panegyric? don’t a on know that 
of a certainty 1 shall be hfled into ecstasy l)y tlie nyrii)hs to whose 
influence you have designedly exjiosed me? For fear then of such 
a fate, I tell you in a single A\’ord, that for all the e\il I have s])oken 
of the one, I attribute just the opposite good to ihc other. yVnd what 
need of a protracted discourse, when enough has been said u])on both 
shies? And thus my tale Avill meet with that reception aaIucIi it de- 
serves: and for myself 1 A'nll cross the stream, ami go home before 
you force me into sornethiiig more serious still. 

Phccd. l\'ot yet, Socratc'^, not till the heat of the day is past. 
Don’t you see that the sun is already near slanding still at high noon, 
as they phrase it? so pray wait, and let us talk over together Avliat 
has been said, and rctiirn home as soon as it becomes cool. 

Socrates. You are a strange person with your speeches, PluTdrus; 
you quite amaze me. I do believe, that of all the sjieechcs that have 
been composed during your lifetime, a greater number owe their 
existence to you than to any other jierson in the A\orld, Avhethcr they 
be of your owm composition, or extorted from some one else by fair 
means or foul. If we accept Simmias of 'J'hehes, there is no one Avho 
will bear competition with you. And now* again I In'IicAC we shall 
find another sj^cech AA'hich will haA'c to tliank you for it.s (le]i\erv. 

Pheed. No bad tidings these, certainly; hut how is this the case, 
and what speech do you mean ^ 

Socrates. Ju.-t as T was alxmt to cross the river, I Avas made 
aware of my divine monitor’s wonted sign — now' it never occurs save 
to deter me from something or other 1 am intending to do — and me- 
thought too, that 1 heard a voice from this very spot, forbidding me 
depart hence till T had imnfied myself, as though 1 had been 
^ilty of some offence against f leaven. Now, yon must know, T 
posse)H|^omething of prophetic skill, though no very great amount, 
but, lik^ndifferent A\r iters, just enough for my own ])nrposcs. And 
thus it is that I have now at last a clear perception of my error. I 
say at last, because 1 can assure you, my good friend, that the soul 
is in some projdietic. ]Y»r mine ]iriekcd me some time ago, as 1 w^as 
uttering that speech, and my face, as Ihycus says, Avas darkened for 
fear lest I might be purchasing honor on earth by some offense at 
the high court of heaven. But now 1 have discovered my sin. 
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Pha^d. And i^ray what is it? 

Socrates. That was a shocking”, shocking speech which you brought 
here yourself, Pheedrus, and so was the one you forced me to utter. 

Phccd. In what w'ay were they shocking? 

Socrates. They were foolish and somewhat impious withal; and 
what can be more shocking than this? 

Pherd. Nolliing, if your charge he a true one. 

Socraics. And is it not? Don’t you believe Love to be the son of 
Aphrodite, and a god ? 

Phccd. He is said to be so, certainly. 

Socraics. ('eriainly not hy T.\sias, nor hy that speech of yours 
which found utterance through iny lips after tliey liad been bewitched 
by you. No, if Love be, as indeed he is, a god, or of godly sort, he 
cannot be aught that is evil ; yet as such he is represented in noth our 
speeclies. Hiis, therefore, is the offense they were guilty of with le- 
gard to Love; and not only this, but with a naivete tliat is highly 
amusing, Ihougdi they do not utter a single sound or true word 
throughout, they yet talk as gravely as if they were of consequence, 
on the strength, it may be, of expecting to imiiose upon some poor 
simpletons, and win a fair name among them. I therefore, for my 
part, Idia^drus, must of necessity purify myself. And for all who 
sin in matter of legends, there is an ancient form of purification with 
which Stesichunis was acquainted, llioiigli 1 loiner was not. For when 
he was dcjirived of liis e>esiglit fur maligning Helen, he w^as not 
ignorant, like Homer, of the cause, but a true votary of the Muses, 
he learned his fault, and straightway sang 

False wiis my tale—unpasscd the rolling sea, 

And Tiaiy’s proud turrets never viewed liy thee. 

And so, having composed all his palinode, as it is called, he immedi- 
ately recovered liis sight. I, however, will be wiser than either of 
those bards in one ^larlicuLir. Lrc any evil befall me, for my defama- 
tion of l^ove, 1 will offer him my palinode by way of atonement, with 
my head bare, and no longer, as before, niufiled up for sliaine. 

Phccd. Voii could not have said anything that w’ould give me 
greater pleasure than this, 

Socrates. 1 believe you, my good friend; for you feci as well as I 
do, bow shameless was the tune of both our speeches. For just con- 
ceive their being overheard by some gentleman of mild and generous 
feeling, who i.s citlier now, or has at some time past c>f his life been, 
enamored of a youth of congenial disposition. If, for instance, he 
were to hear us maiiitaimng that on slight provocation lovers contract 
violent animosities, and make both jealous and dangerous companions 
to their favorites, do yon think it possible that he could help fancying 
himself listening to persons who had been bred among sailors, and had 
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never witnessed an ingenuous passion, and would he not, think you, be 
very far from admitting the justice of our censures on love? 

Phtrd. I don t doubt it, Socrates. 

Socrates. Out of delicacy then to such a lover as this, and for fear 
of the god of love himself, I desire by a fresh and sweet discourse to 
wash out, so to speak, the brackish taste of the stuff I have just 
uttered. And T would recommend Lysias, too, to make all the haste 
he can to piove that, under similar circumstances, the suit of a lover 
should be preferred to that of one who is not in love. 

Pheed. You need have no doubt of this being done, Socrates. If 
you deliver your panegyric on love, Lysias most certainly shall not es- 
cape composing another on the same side. 

Socrnics. Well, I can trust you for thib, so long as you are the 
man you are. 

Pheed. Speak on then with confidence. 

Socrates. But where, I want to know, is the boy to whom I ad- 
dressed my former speech, as I should he sorry for him to run away 
without hearing this as well, and favor in his haste the suit of an un- 
impassioned wooer. 

Phccd. Here he is by your side, quite ready for you when you 
want him. 

Socrates. You must understand then, my beautiful boy, that my 
late speech was the production of the gay Pluedrus, son of the fame- 
loving Pythocles, the nursling of the myrtled-cds of IMyrrliinus; but 
that I am indebted for tlie one I am now about to deliver to the in- 
spired bard Stesichorus, son of the holy Enpheirius, bred at Himera 
in the mysteries of love. Now, it mu^t begin on this w ise : 

False is the talc which says that when a lover is present, favor 
ought ratlicr to be shown to one, who is no lover, cii the score, for- 
sooth, of tile one being mad and the other sane. For if it were true, 
without exception, tliat madness is an evil, there would be no harm 
in the assertion; but as it is, wt owe our greatest blessings to madness, 
if only it be granted by Heaven’s bounty. For the prophetess at Del- 
phi, you are wtII aw'arc, and the priestvsses of Dodona, have in their 
moments of madness done great and glorious service to the men and 
cities of Greece, but little or none in their sober mood. And if we 
were to speak of the Sibyl and all others, tliat by exercise of in- 
spired divination have told beforehand many things to many men, and 
thereby guided them aright in their future courses, we should run to a 
great length in telling only what every one knows. There is one fact, 
however, to which it would be w^orlh our while solemnly to appeal; I 
mean that, in the opinion of the name*givers of ancient times, mad- 
ness was no disgrace or reproach; else they would never have at- 
tached this very name to that most glorious art whereby the future is 
discerned. No, it was because they judged of it as a glorious thing 
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when inspired by Heaven's grace, that they gave it the name of 
fiaviKT]: it is only the vulgar taste of a later age, that by inserting the 
tau has made it f^avriKri instead. Since you will find, in like manner, 
that the investigation of the future, which is carried on by people in 
their senses through the medium of birds and other signs, received at 
first the name of oiovokttlkti^ inasmuch as by means of thought, men 
furnished themselves out of their own minds with intelligence and in- 
formation ; but moderns, not content with this word, gave it dignity 
with their long o, and called it olujpicttlktj. As much then as divination 
is a more perfect, and a more precious thing than augury both in 
name and efficiency, so much more glorious, by the testimony of the 
ancients, is madness than sober sense, the inspiration of Pleaven than 
the creation of men. Again, for those sore plagues and dire afflic- 
tions, which you are aware lingered in certain families as tl.o wraith 
of some old ancestral guilt, madness devised a remedy, after it had 
entered into the heart of the proper persons, and to the proper per- 
sons revealed its secrets ; for it fled for refuge to prayer and services 
of the gods, and thence obtaining purifications and atoning rights, it 
made the sufferer whole for time present and lime to come, by show- 
ing him the way of escape from the evils that encompassed him, if 
only he were riglitly frenzied and possessed, j'hirdiy, there is a pos- 
session and a madness inspired by the I^luses, vvlhch s^eizes upon a 
tender and virgin soul, and, stirring it up to rapturous frenzy, adorns 
in ode and other verse the countless deeds of elder dine for the in- 
struction of after ages. But wluxsocver without the madness of the 
Muses comes to knock at the doors of poesy, from the conceit that 
haply by force of art he will become an efficient poet, departs with 
blasted hopes, and his poetry, the poetry of sense, fades into obscurity 
before the poetry of madness. 

Such, and yet more, are the glorious results I can tell you of as 
proceeding from a madness inspired by the gods. Let us not there- 
fore regard with apprehension the paiticular result we are consider- 
ing, nor he perplexed and frighlencd by an argument into the belief 
that we ought to select the sensible rather than the enraptured man 
as our friend. No, our oi)ponent must not carry off the palm of vic- 
tory till he has likewise made it evident, that for no good is love sent 
from heaven to lover and beloved, \^hth us, on the other hand, rests 
the proof that such a madness as this is given by God to man for his 
highest possible happiness. Now my proof, I am aware, will meet with 
no credit from the subtle disputant, hut in the eyes o^ the truly wise 
it will he convincing. First of all, then, I must investigate the truth 
v/ith regard to the nature of the soul, both human and divine, by ob- 
serving its conditions and powers. And thus do I begin my demon- 
stration. 

Every soul is immortal — for whatever is in perpetual motion is im- 
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mortal. Now the thing which moves another and is by another moved, 
as it may cease to be moved, may cease also to live; it is only that 
which moves itself, inasmuch as it never quits itself, that never ceases 
moving, but is to everything else that is moved a source and begin- 
ning of motion. Now a beginning is uncreate; for everything that is 
created must be created from a beginning, but a beginning itself from 
nothing whatever: for if a beginning were created from anything, it 
would not be a beginning. Again, since it is uncreate, it must also 
of necessity be indestructible. For if a beginning be destroyed, it can 
neither itself be at any time created from anything, nor can anything 
else be created from it, if, as is evidently true, everything must be 
created from a beginning. Thus we see then that that which is self- 
moved is the beginning of motion, and as being such can neither be 
created nor destroyed; else must all the univei\"e and all creation col- 
lapse and come to a standstill, and never at any time find that whereby 
jliey may be again set in motion and come into being. And now that 
that which is moved by itself has been found to he immortal, none 
will hesitate to assert that tins i)Owcr of self-motion is implied in the 
very essence and definition of a soul. Fur everybody which receives 
motion from without we call soulless; but that which receives motion 
from within of itself, we say is possessed of soul, as though in this 
lay the soul's very nature. And if it be true, tliat that which is self- 
moved is nothing else than the soul, it follows of necessity that the 
soul must be a thing both uncreate and immortal. For its immortality 
let this suffice. 

In considering its form let us proceed in the following manner. To 
explain what the soul is, would be a long and luo^t assuredly a god- 
like labor; to say what it resembles, is a shorter and a human task. 
Let us attempt then the latter; let us say that the soul resembles the 
combined efficacy of a pair of winged steeds and a charioteer. Now 
the horses and drivers of the gods are all both goorl themselves and of 
good extraction, but the character and breed of all others is mixed. 
In the first place, with us men the supreme ruler has a pair of horses 
to manage, and then of these horses he finds one generous and of 
generous breed, the other of opposite descent and opposite character. 
And thus it necessarily follows that driving in our case is no easy or 
agreeable work. We must at this point endeavor to express what we 
mean respectively by a mortal and an immortal animal. All that is 
soul presides over all that is w'ithout soul, and patrols all heaven, 
now appearing in one form and now in another. When it is perfect 
and fully feathered it roams in upper air, and regulates the entire 
universe; but the soul that has lost its feathers is carried down till it 
finds some solid resting place; and when it has settled there, when it 
has taken to itself, that is, an earthly body, which seems capable of 
self-motion, owing to the power of its new inmate, the name of animal 
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is given to the whole, to this compound, I mean, of soul and body, 
with the addition of the epithet mortal. The immortal, on the other 
hand, has received its name from the conclusion of no human reason- 
ing; but without having either seen or formed any adequate concep- 
tion of a god, we picture him to ourselves as an immortal animal, pos- 
sessed of soul and possessed of body, and of both in intimate conjunc- 
tion from all eternity. But this matter I leave to be and to be told 
as Heaven pleases — my task is to discover what is the cause that 
makes the feathers fall off the soul. It is something, 1 conceive, of 
the following kind. 

The natural efficacy of a wing is to lift up heavy substances, and 
bear them aloft to those upper regions which are inhabited by the 
race of the gods. And of all the parts connected with the body it 
has perhaps shared most largely (with the soul) in the divim nature. 
Now of this nature are beauty, wisdom, virtue, and all similar quali- 
ties. By these then the plumage of the soul is chiefly fostered and in- 
creased; by deformily, vice, and all such contraries, it is wasted and 
destroyed. Zeus, the great chieftain in heaven, driving a winged car, 
travels first, arranging and presiding over all things; and after him 
comes a host of gods and inferior deities, marshalled in eleven divi- 
sions, for Hestia stays at home alone in the mansion of the gods; 
but all the other ruling powers that have their place in the number of 
the twelve march at the head of a troop in the order to which they 
have been severally appointed. Now there are, it is true, many rav- 
ishing views and ojienmg paths witliin the bounds of heaven, whereon 
the family of the blessed gods go to and fro, each in performance of 
his own proper- work ; and they arc followed by all who from time to 
time possess both will and power; for envy has no place in the celes- 
tial choir. But whenever they go to feast and revel, they forthwith 
journey by an upliill path to the summit of the heavenly vault. Now 
the chariots of the gods being of equal poise, and obedient to the rein, 
move easily, but all others with difficulty; for they are burdened by 
the horse of vicious temper, wdiich sways and sinks them towards the 
earth, if haply he has received no good training from his charioteer. 
Whereupon there awaits the soul a crowning pain and agony. For 
those wdneh we called immortal go outside when they are come to the 
topmost height, and stand on the outer surface of heaven, and as they 
stand they are borne round liy its revolution, and gaze on the external 
scene. Now of that region beyond the sky no earthly bard has ever 
yet sung, or ever will sing in worthy strains. But th:*^ is the fashion 
of it; for sure T mu^t venture to speak the truth, especially as truth 
is my theme. Iveal existence, cokndess, formless, and intangible, vis- 
ible only to the intelligence which sits at the helm of the soul, and 
with which the family of true science is concerned, has its abode in 
this region. I'lie mind then of deity, as it is fed by intelligence and 
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pure science, and the mind of every soul that is destined to receive its 
due inheritance, is delighted at seeing the essence to which it has been 
so long a stranger, and by the light of truth is fostered and made to 
thrive, until, by the revolution of the heaven, it is brought round 
again to the same point. And during the circuit it secs distinctly ab- 
solute justice, and absolute temperance, and absolute science; not 
such as they appear in creation, nor under the variety of forms to 
w'hich we now-a-days give the name of realities, but the justice, the 
temperance, the science, which exist in that which is real and essential 
being. And when in like manner it has seen all the rest of the world 
of essence, and feasted on the sight, it sii^ks down again into the in- 
terior of heaven, and returns to its own home. And on its arrival, 
the charioteer takes his horses to the manger, and sets before them 
ambrosia, and gives them nectar to drink with it. Such is the life of 
rhe gods; but of the other souls, that which follows a god most closely 
and resembles him most nearly, succeeds in raising the head of its 
cnarioreer into the outer region, and is carried round whth the im- 
mortals ill their revolution, though sore encumbered by its horses, and 
barely able to contemplate the real existences; while another rises and 
sinks by turns, his horses plunging so violently that he can discern no 
more than a part of these existences. But the common herd follow at 
a distance, all of them indeed burning with desire for the upper world, 
but, failing to reach it, they make the revolution in the moisture of 
the lower clement, trampling on one another, and striking against 
one another, in their efforts to rush one before the other. Hence en- 
sues the extremest turmoil and struggling and sweating; and herein, 
by the awkwardness of the drivers, many souls are maimed, and many 
lose many feathers in the crush; and all after painful labor go away 
without being blessed by admission to the spectacle of truth, and 
thenceforth live on the food of mere opinion. 

And now wall I tell you the motives of this great anxiety to behold 
the fields of truth. The suitable pasturage for the noblest portion of 
the soul is grown on the meadow^s there, and it is the nature of the 
wing, which bears aloft the soul, to be fostered thereby; and more- 
over, there is an irrevocable decree, that if any soul has followed a 
god in close companionship and discerned any of the true essences, it 
shall continue free from harm till the next resolution, and if it be 
ever thus successful, it shall be ever thus unhnrmecl: but whenever, 
from inability to follow, it has missed that glorious sight, and, through 
some mishap it may have encountered, has become charged with for- 
getfulness and vice, and been thereby so burdened as to shed its 
feathers and fall to the earth, in that case there is a law that the soul 
thus fallen be not planted in any bestial nature during the first gen- 
eration, but that if it had seen more than others of essential verity, 
it pass into the germ of a man who is to become a lover of wisdom, 
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or a lover of beauty, or some votary of the Muses and Love; if it be 
of second rank, it is to enter the form of a constitutional ruler, a 
warrior, or a man fitted for command; the third will belong to a poli- 
tician, or economist, or merchant; the fourth, to a laborious professor 
of gymnastics, or some disciples of the healing art; the fifth will be 
possessed by a soothsayer, or some person connected w’th mysteries; 
the sixth will be best suited by the life of a poet or some other imi- 
tative artist; the seventh, by the labor of an artisan or a farmer , the 
eighth, by the trade of a sophist or a demagogue; and the ninih, by 
the lot of an absolute monarch. And in all these various conditions 
those who have lived justly rereivc afterwards a better lot, those who 
have lived unjustly, a wor^c. b^or to that same place from which each 
soul set out, it does not return for ten thousand years ; so long is it 
before it recovers its i)lumage, unless it has belonged to a 'mileless 
lover of philosophy, or a philosophic lover of boys. But tbr se souls, 
during their third millennium, if only they have chosen thrice in suo 
cession this form of existence, do in this case regain their fealheis, 
and at its conclusion wing their departure. But all the rest an , -ai the 
termination of their first life, brought to trial; and, according tc their 
sentence, some go to the prison-houses beneath the earth, to suffer for 
their sins, wlnle others, by virtue of their trial, are borne lightly up- 
wards to some cele'^tud spot, where they pass their days in a manner 
worthy of the hie they have lived in their mortal form. But in the 
thousandth year both divisions come back again to share and choose 
their second life, and they select that which they severally please. 
And then it is that a human soul passes into the life of a beast, and 
from a beast who was once a man the soul comes back into a man 
again. For the soul which has never seen the truth at all can never 
enter into the human form; it being a necessary condition of a man 
that he should aj)prehend according to that wliicli is called a generic 
form, wdiicli, proceeding from a variety of perceptions, is hy refiec- 
tion combined into unity. And this is nothing more nor less than a 
recollection of those things which in time past our soul beheld when 
it traveled in the congjany of the gods, and, looking higli over what 
w^e now call real, liftcil up its head into the region of eternal essence. 
And thus you see it is wfilh justice, that the mind of the philosopher 
alone recovers its plumage, for to the best of its pow’cr it is ever fixed 
in memory on that glorious spectacle, by the coiiteniiilalion of which 
the godhead is divine. And it is only by the right use of such me- 
morials as these, and by ever perfecting himself in perfect mysteries, 
that a man becomes really perfect. But because such a one stands 
aloof from human interests, and is rapt in contcnijilation of the divine, 
he is taken to task by the multitude as a man demented, because the 
multitude do not sec that he is by God inspired. 

It will now appear what conclusion the wdiole course of our argu- 
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ment has reached with reg:ard to the fourth kind of madness, with 
which a man is inspired wliencver, by the sight of beauty in this 
lower world, the true beauty of the world above is so brought to his 
remembrance that he begins to recover his plumage, and feeling new 
wings, longs to soar aloft, but the power failing him, gazes upward 
like a bird, and becomes heedless of all lower matters, thereby ex- 
posing himself to the imputation of being crazed. And the conclusion 
is this, that of all kinds of enthusiasm this is the best, as well in 
character as in origin, for those who possess it. whether fully or in 
part; and further, that be who loves beautiful objects must partake 
of this madness before lie can deserve the name of lover. For though, 
as I said before, every man’s soul has by the law of Iiis birth been a 
spectator of eternal truth, or it would never have passed into this our 
mortal frame, yet still it is no easy matter for all to be reminded 
of their past by their present existence. It is not easy either for those 
who, during that struggle I told you of, caught but a brief glimpse of 
upper glories, nor for those who, after their fall to this world, were 
so unfortunate as to be turned aside by evil associations into the paths 
of wickedness, and so made to forget that holy spectacle. Few, few 
only are there left, with whom the world of memory is duly present. 
And these few, whenever they see here any resemblance of what they 
witnessed there, are struck with wonder, aiul can no longer contain 
themselves, though what it is that thus affects them they know not, 
for want of sufficient discernment. Now in the likenesses existing 
here of justice, and temperance, and all else which souls hold precious, 
there is no brightness; hut through the medium of dull dim instru- 
ments, it is but seldom and with difilculty that people are enabled on 
meeting with the copies to recognize the character of the original. But 
beauty not only shone brightly on our view at the time when in the 
heavenly choir we, for our part, followa'd in the band of Zeus, as 
others in the bands of other gods, and saw that blissful sight and 
spectacle, and w’cre initiated into that mystery which 1 fear not to pro- 
nounce the most blessed of all mysteries; for we who celebrated it 
were perfect and untainted by the evil that awaited us in time to 
come, and perfect too, and simple, and calm, and blissful were the 
visions which we were solemnly admitted to gaze upon in the purest 
light, ourselves being no less purp, nor as yet entombed in that which 
we now drag about with us and call the body, being fettered to it as 
an oyster to bis shell. Excuse my so far indulging memory, ’which has 
carried me to a g;reater length than 1 intended, in my yearning for 
a happiness that is past. I return to beauty. Not only, as I said be- 
fore, did slie shine brightly among her fellows llierc, ])ut wdien we 
came hither we found her, througli the medium of our clearest sense, 
gleaming far more clearly than them all. For sight is the keenest of 
our bodily senses, though it fails of distinguishing wisdom. For ter- 
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rible would be the passion inspired by her, or by any other of those 
lovely realities, if they exhibited to the eye of sense any such clear 
resemblance of themselves as is the image afforded by beauty. No, 
to beauty alone is the privilege given of being at once most con- 
spicuous and most lovely. The man, it is true, whose initiation is ot 
ancient date, or wlio has lost his purity here, is slow in being carried 
hence to the essential beauty of the upper world, when he sees that 
which bears its name in this. Accordingly, he feels nf) reverence as 
he gazes on the beautiful object, but, abandoning himself to lust, at- 
tempts like a brute beast to gratify his appetite, and in his wanton 
approaches knows nor fear nor shame at this unnatural pursuit of 
pleasure. But whenever one who is fresh from those mysteries, who 
saw much of that heavenly vision, beholds in any god-like face or 
form a succes.^ful copy of original beauty, he first of all feels a shud- 
dering chill, and there creep over him some of those terrors that as- 
sailed him in that dire struggle ; then, as he continues to gaze, he is 
inspired with a reverential awe, and did he not fear the repute of 
exceeding madness, he w'ould offer sacrifice to his beloved as to the 
image of a god. Afterwards follow the natural results of his chill, 
sudden change, a sweating and glow of unwonted heat. For he has 
received through his eyes the emanation of beauty, and has been 
warmed thereby, and his native jilumrige is watered. And by the 
warmth the parts where the feathers sprout are softened, after having 
been long so closed ui) by their hardness as to hinder the feathers from 
growing. But as ,^oon .as this nourishing shower pours in. the quill of 
the feather begins to swell, and struggles to start up from the root, 
and spread beneath the whole surface of the soul; for in old time the 
soul was entirely featlicrcd. 

In this process, tli ere tore, it boils and throbs all over, and exactly 
the same sensation which is experienced by children wdien cutting 
their teeth, a sensation of itching and soreness about their gums, is ex- 
perienced by the soul of one wdio is beginning to put forth new wings; 
it boils and is sore, and tinges as it shoots its feathers. Whenever, 
indeed, by ga/ing on the beauty of the beloved oliject, and receiving 
from that beauty particles wliich fall and flow in upon it (and which 
are therefore called desire), the soul is w^atcred and warmed, it 

is relieved from il.s pain, and is glad; hut as soon as it is parted from 
its love, and for lack of that moisture is parched, the mouths of the 
outlets, by whirl 1 tlie feathers start, become so closed up by drought, 
that they obstruct llie shooting germs; and tlie germs being thus con- 
fined underneath. in company of the desire which lias been infused, leap 
like throbbing arteries, and prick each other at the outlet which is shut 
against it; so that the soul, being stung all over, is frantic with pain. 
But then again it calls to mind the beautiful one, and rejoices. And 
both these feelings being combined, it is sore perplexed by the strange- 
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ness of its condition, and not knowing what to do with itself, becomes 
frenzied, and in its frenzy can neither sleep by night, nor by day 
remain at rest* but runs to and fro with wistful look wherever it may 
expect to see the possessor of the beauty. And after it has seen him, 
and drunk in fresh streams of desire, it succeeds in opening the stop- 
pages which had made, and taking breath, it enjoys a respite 

^rom sting ana and now again delights itself for the time being 

in tt*at most dglra%S pleasure. And therefore, if it can help, it never 
quits the beloved, nor holds any one of more account than 

him, but, and mother, and brolliers, and friends, and 

though wasting by neglect, it regards that as nothing, 

and and decorums, on wliicli it prided itself once, 

it noM^ 5^ is ready to be a slave and lie down as closely 

as mi^ be alloWfe^to the object of its yearning; for, besides its rev- 
eren% ior the possessor of beauty, it has found in him the sole 
phyf^^n for its bitterest pains. Now this affection, my beautiful boy 
— "ou I mean to whom my speech is addressed — is called by mortal 
Eros (Love) ; on hearing its name among tlie gods, your young wit 
will naturally laugh. There arc pul forth, if I mistake not, two verses 
on Eros, of which the second is quite outrageous, and not at all par- 
ticularly metrical. Thus they sing: 

Him nidrfals indeed call winged Eros, 

But immortals Peteros (Flyer), for his flighty nature. 

Now these verses you may believe or not believe, as you think 
proper; but whatever is tliought of them, the cause of love, and the 
condition of lovers, is all the same, just as such as has been here 
stated. 

Now, if it be one of the former followers of Zeus who is seized 
by love, he is able to bear in greater weight tlian others the burden of 
the wing-named god. But all who were in the service of Ares, and 
patrolled the heavens in his company, when tliry are taken captive 
by Love, and fancy themselves in aught injurcfl by the object of their 
love, are thirsty of blood, and ready to immolate both themselves and 
their favorites. And so it is with the followers of the other gods. 
Every man spends his life in honoring and imitating to the best of 
his power that particular god ot whose choir he was a member, so 
long as he is exem{)t from decay, and living his first generation here; 
and in keeping with the bent thus acquired, he conducts his inter- 
course and behavior towards the hekned object, as wtII as all the 
world. Accordingly, each man choc>^es hiins(‘lf his love out of the 
ranks of beauty to suit liis peculiar turn; and then, as though his 
choice were his god, he builds him up for himself, and attires him like 
a holy image, for the purpose of doing him reverence, and worshipping 
him with ecstatic festival. They then that belong to Zeus seek to 
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have for their beloved one who resembles Zeus in his soul. And so 
they look for a youth who is by nature a lover of wisdom^ and fitted 
for command; and when they have found one, and become enamored 
of him, they strive all they can to make him truly kich* And if they 
have never previously entered upon this task, ^how apply them- 
selves to it, both seeking instruction from every quarter, and 

searching in their our souls. And this endeavor ^^f^^cbY^r the nature 
of their patron god, by following the track in attended 

with success, by reason of their being ever cod^t^H^Ki gaze U])on 
their god unllinchingly ; and when they grasp hlf^^^^Bfci^ncmory, 
they are inspired witli his inspiration, and tak(? char- 

acter and habits, so far as it is possible for 
And attributing those blessings to their belove^^J 
more dearly than ever; and whatever streams th^\,:B^y ' n 
from Zeus, like the inspired draughts of the RiM^^nals, tfj^jEJiour 
into their darling's soul, thereby making him tremble, as'^ircr as 
possible, the god wliom they resemble themselves*^ Those again 
followed in the train of Hera, search out a youth of kingly mould, 
and when he is found, act towards him is exactly the same menner 
as the former. And so it is with the adherents of Apollo, and all 
other gods. Walking themselves in the steps of their own {)roper god, 
they look for the youth whom they are 'o love to bjf'a kindred nature; 
and when they have gained such an one, both by imitation on their 
own part, and by urging and attuning the soul of their beloved, they 
guide iiim into the particular pursuit and character of that god, so 
far as they are severally able, not treating him with jealous or illiberal 
harshness, but using every endeavor to bring him into all possible 
conformity with thcnrselves and the god whom they adore. So beauti- 
ful is the desire of lliose who Iruh^ love; and if they accomplish their 
desire, so beautiful is the initiation, as 1 call it, into their holy 
mystery, and so fraught with blessing at the hand of the friend- 
ship, if he be but won. Now he who is won, is won in the following 
manner. 

As at the commencement of this account I divided every soul into 
three parts, two of them resembling horses, and the tliird a charioteer, 
so let us here still keep to that division. Now of the horses one, if 
you reniemlicr, wc sairl, was good, and the other bad; but wherein 
consists the goodiie.^s of the one, and the badness of the other, is a 
point which, not distinguished then, must be staled now. That horse 
of the two which occupies the nobler rank, is in form erect and firmly 
knit, high-necked, hook-nosed, wlntc-colored, hlack-cved; he loves 
honor with temperance and modesty, and, a votary of genuine glory, 
he is driven without stroke of the whip by voice and reason alone. 
The bad horse, on the other hand, is crooked, bulky, clumsily put to- 
gether, with thick neck, short throat, flat face, black coat, gray and 
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bloodshot eyes, a friend to all riot and insolence, shaggy about the 
ears, dull of hearing, scarce yielding to lash and goad united. When- 
ever therefore the driven sees the sight which inspires love, and his 
whole soul being thoroughly heated by sense, is surcharged with irri- 
tation and the stings of desire, the obedient horse, yielding then as 
ever to the check of shame, restrains himself from springing on the 
loved one; but the other pays heed no longer to his driver’s goad or 
lash, but struggles on with unruly bounds, and doing all violence to 
his yoke-fellow and master, forces them to approach the beautiful 
youth, and bethink themselves of the joys of dalliance. And though 
at first they resist him with indignation at the lawless and fearful 
crime he is urging, yet at last when there is no end to the evil, they 
move onward as he leads them, having yielded him submission and 
agreed to do his bidding. So they all come up to the beautiful boy, 
and see his countenance gleaming with beauty. But as the driver 
Io(/k 3, his memory is brought back to the essence of beauty, and again 
he sees her by the side of Continence standing on a holy pedestal. And 
at the sight he shudders, and with a holy awe falls backward to the 
ground, and falling cannot help pulling back the reins so violently 
that lie brings both the horses on their haunches, the one indeed will- 
ingly, becausehe is not resist 'n.g. but the rebel in spite of struggling. 
And W’hen tHlfy are withdrawn to .some distance, the former in his 
shame and ravishment drenches all the soul with sweat, but the other 
when he is recovered Irani the pain which the bit anti the fall inflicted, 
and has w'ith difficulty regained his breath, breaks out into passionate 
Tevilings, vehemently railing at his master and his comrade for their 
treacherous cowardice in deserting their ranks and agreement. And 
again he urges them, again refusing, to apiiroach, and barely yields 
a reluctant consent when they beg to defer the attempt to another 
time. But soon as the covenanted time is come, though they affect 
forgetfulness, he reminds lliein of their engagement, and iilunging and 
neighing and dragging, he again obliges them to aiiproacli the beauti- 
ful youth to make the same proposals. And when they are near, he 
stoops his head and gets the bit between his teeth, and drags them oil 
incontinently. But the driver experiences, though stdl more strongly, 
the same sensation as at first; backward he falls like racers at the 
barrier, and with a wrench still more violent than before pulls hack 
the bit from between the teeth of the riotous hor.'^e, thereby drenching 
his jaw^s and railing longue with blood; and bruising against the 
ground his legs and haunches, consigns him to anguihh. But as soon 
as by this treatment oft repeated, the evil horse is recovered from his 
vice, he follov/s wdth humbled stcjis the guidance of his driver, and at 
sight of the fair one is consumed wdlh terror. So that then, and not 
till then, does it happen that the soul of the lover follows his be- 
loved with reverence and awe. And the consequence is, that the 
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youth being now worshipped with all the worship of a god, by a 
lover who does not feign the passion, but feels it in his soul, and 
being himself by nature fondly inclined to his worshipper, even 
though haply in time past he may have been set against lovers by the 
remarks of his school -fellows or others on the scandal of allowing 
their approaches, and is therefore disposed to reject his present 
wooer, yet now that the latter is thus changed he is led in course of 
time, by the instinct of his years, and the law of destiny, to admit him 
to familiarity. For surely it w^as never destined for the bad to be 
friends of the bad, or the good aught but friendly to the good. But 
when the advances have been accepted and sj)ecch and intercourse al- 
low^ed, the affection of the lover being brought into near connection 
with the loved one, strikes him with w^onder, as it compels him to feel 
that the friendship shown him by all the rest of his friends and 
relations put together, is as nothing beside the love of his god-inspired 
friend. And if he continues long thus to indulge him, and allows him 
the closest contact both in gymnastic schools and other places of meet- 
ing, then it is that the stream of that effluence, to which Zeus wdien 
enamored of Ganymedes gave the name of desire, pours upon the 
lover in a plenteous flood, and partly sinks within him, partly flows 
off him when ho is full ; and just as a wind or a noise rebounds from 
smooth and hard substances and is carried hack agaiji, to the place 
from which it came; so the tide of beiuiy passes back into the beau- 
tiful boy through his eyes, the natural channel into his soul; and wfflen 
it is come there and has fledged it anew, it waters the outlets of the 
feathers, and ftrreing them to shoot up afresh (ills the soul of the 
loved one as wtII as that of his lover w'ith love. He is in love there- 
fore, hut with wlioin he cannot say; nay, wdiat it is that is come over 
him he knows not, neither can lie tell, hut like one who has caught 
a disca^^e in the eye from the diseasetl gaze of another, he can assign 
no reason for the affection, but secs himself in his lover, as in a glass, 
without knowing who it is that lie sees. And wdion tliev arc together, 
he enjoys the same respite that his lover does from his anguish; but 
when they arc parted, he yearns for him as he himself is yearned for, 
since he holds in his bosom love’s reflected image, lo\e returned. He 
Ctdis it. however, and liclicvcs it to be not love but friendship, albeit, 
he feels the same desire as the other docs, tliough in a feebler degree, 
for the sight, the touch, the kiss, the embrace. And consequently, as 
might be cxjiected, Ic', conduct thenceforward is as follows. When 
they arc lying side by r ide, the lover's unbridled horse has much to 
say to its driver, and claims as the recompense of man> labors a short 
enjoyment; but the vicious hor.se of the other has nothing to say, but 
burning and restless cla.sps the lover and kisses him as he would kiss 
a dear friend, and when they are folded in eaclt other’s embrace, is 
just of such a temper as not for Iiis part to refuse indulging the lover 
XIII 
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in any pleasure he might request to enjoy; but his yoke-fellow, on the 
other hand, joins the driver in struggling against him with chastity 
and reason. Should it appear then that tlie better part of their nature 
has led both the lover and loved into a life of order and philosophy, 
and established its own ascendency, in bliss and harmony they live out 
their existence here, being masters of themselves and decorous before 
the w^orld, having enslaved that portion of the soul wherein vice is 
contained, and liberated that whore virtue dwells; and at last when 
they come to die, being winged and lightened, they have in one of 
their three truly Olympic combats achieved the prize, than which no 
greater good can either human prudence or godly madness bestow on 
man. But if they have given in to a coai^er hahit of life, and one 
unfriendly to wisdom, though not to honor, it may well happen that 
in a moment of drunkenness or like abandonment, those two unruly 
beasts will surprise the souls oft their guard, and bringing them to- 
gether into one place will choose and consummate that practice which 
tlie world deems happy, and once consummated will for the future 
indulge in it, tliough sparingly, as doing what not ajiproved by all 
their mind. Dear, therefore, to each other, though not so dear as 
the former two, do these continue both while their love is burning and 
when It is extinct; for tliey conceive themselves to have given and 
received the strongest pledg* which it were impious at a,;^" 
to violate by becoming alienaleJ. And in ilie end, without their wf 
it is true, but not wdlhont having started fe.itliers, they go forth fr 
the body, so that they carry off no paltry prize for their impassioni 
madness; for there is a kuv that the paths of darkness beneath the cart’ 
shall never again be trodden by those who have so much as set thefr 
foot on the heavenward road, hut that walking hand lo liand 
shall live a bright and blessed life, and when they recover ^^their 
wings, recover them together for their love’s sake. 

So great and so godly, iny beautiful boy, arc the blessings wdiich the 
affection of a lover will bestow. But the commerce of one wdio does 
not love, being alloyed with mortal prudence, and dispensing only 
mortal and niggardly gifts, wa'll breed in the soul of the loved one 
a sordidness wfiich the vulgar laud as virtue, and d(K)m it for nine 
thousand years to be tossed about the earth and under the earth with- 
out reason. 

Here, to thee, beloved Eros, fair and gof)d as J can make it, I 
offer and duly pay a recantation, com])uscd i^er force for sake of 
Phaedrus, both in phrase and other points, in a i)oetic strain. But oh 
vouchsafe me pardon for my former speech anr] indulgence for this, 
and of thy tender mercy neither take from me tlie art of love, which 
thou hast given me, nor cripple it in thy wu-ath, hut grant that still 
more than ever I may find favor in the eyc^ of the fair. And, if in 
our former speech, Phaedrus and 1 said aught offensive to thee, set it 
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to the account of Lysias as the father of the speech, and make him to 
cease from speeches of this sort, and turn him to philosophy, even as 
his brother Polemarchus is turned, in order that his lover also here 
before tliee may no longer halt, as now, between two <^>;)iiii(’ris, but 
heart and soul devote his life to love with philosophic tahe. 

Pheed, I join with you, Socrates, in praying that, if this lot be 
better for us, so it may befall us. With regard to the speech, how- 
ever, it has been long exciting my admiration, so much more beautiful 
have you made it than your former one; so much more indeed that I 
am afraid 1 shall find Lysias making but a poor figure, if incioed he 
be willing to match it with another of his own. Which I have my 
doubts about. For it w^as only the other day that one of our public 
men in an attack he was making upon him, reproached him on this 
very score, and throughout his attack kept calling him a spet di-wiit'-r 
So that perhajis he may he led by a care for his own reputation t(< 
sist from the practice. 

Socnitcs. Your notion is an absurd one, my young genUeman, and 
you are greatly mistaken in your favorite, if you imagine him to be 
a person so readily scared. Perhaps you too believe that his assailant 
meant what he said. 

Phcccl. lie certainly seemed to do so, Socrates; and besides, you 
pt ’ now as well as 1 do, that mt •’ )f llie greatest infiuence and 
lisideration in a state are ashamed of wTiting speeches, and 
iving behind them compositions of their own, for fear of obtaining 
^ith po^teiity the ie[jutation and name of so])hists. 

Socrates, It lias escaped you, PhcTedrus, that the phrase ^^A charm- 
ing hend,” is derived from that long and wearisome bend in the Nile; 
a^d so it escapes you lliat under this affected dislike, our most self- 
satisfied Statesmen are especially fund of composing speeches, and 
leaving behind them writings; ^o much so indeed, that whenever they 
write a speech, they conceive such an affection for its supporters, that 
they write down in an additional clause at its head the names of 
those who on each occasion accord it their approval. 

PJicrd. How do you mean? I don’t understand you. 

Socrates. Don’t you understand that at the beginning of a states- 
man’s writing the name of its .supporter is wTitten first? 

PJicrd. How^ so? 

Socrates. “Approved.” Thus, if I am not mistaken, runs the 
writing: “Approved by the council, or jieople, or both.” And the 
proposer, our speech-writer to wit, naming his wordiy self wdth all 
pomp and panegyric, proceeds to make a speech, and to show off his 
wisdom to his supporters, not un frequently by the composition of a 
very long writing. Or, do you conceive .such a production as this to 
be something different from a wTitten s£)eech? 

PJicrd. No, 1 certainly don’t. 
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Socrates. Well, if the speech stands, our poet goes home from his 
theater rejoicing; hut if it be erased, and he debarred from speech- 
writing, and the dignity of authorship, he goes into mourning, him- 
self and his friends. 

Pheed. So they do. 

Socrates. Obviously not as disdaining the practice, but as view- 
ing it with admiration. 

Phwd. Precisely. 

Focrates. Again, whenever an orator or a monarch has been found 
equal to the task of assuming the authority of a Lycur|[;us, or a Solon, 
or a Darius, and becoming a s})ecch-wriUT for imniortahly in a state, 
does not boih he himself, during his life-time, look upon himself in 
the light of a god, and do not after ages conceive the same opinion 
of him, from a survey of his written works? 

Pheed. To be sure they do. 

Socrates. Do you believe then that a person of this sort, however 
strong his antipathy to Lysias, would attack him simply on the score of 
being a writer? 

Pherd. It is not at any rate to be expected that he would from 
what you say; for in doing so lie would to all appearance be attacking 
his own particular fancy. 

Socrates, It must then, I t'ank, be universally acknowledged, that 
there is no disgrace in tlie mere fact of writing speeches. 

Pheed. How can there be? • 

Socrates. But the disgrace, 1 imagine, commences when they are 
composed not well, but awkwardly and ill. 

Pherd. Obviously. 

Socrates. What then is the character of good and bad writing? 
Ought we, think you, Pluedrus, to take on tins matter the evidence of 
Lysias, and of every one else who has cither written or means to 
write a work, political or otherwise either in metre as a poet, or with- 
out metre as a prose-wntcr ? 

Pherd. Do you ask if we ought? Why wLat other object can a 
man be said to live for, than the eijjoynicnt of such j)leasurcs as 
these? Surely not for those which mu^l be preceded l)y pain, before 
they can be so much as enjoyed, w'hich is the ca^e you know with 
most of our bodily pleasures, so that they have been justly denomi- 
nated servile. 

Socrates. Well, w^c have time it seems to spare; and moreover I 
cannot help fancying that the cicalas, wdiile chirping and talking to- 
gether over our heads, as is their wont in tlie heat of the day, have 
their eyes upon you and me. Should they see us then like common 
men, falling asleep instead of conversing in the middle of the day, 
and abandoning ourselves in laziness of soul to their lulling music, 
they would regard us with merited scorn, and fancy themselves look- 
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ing upon some poor slaves, who had sought the refuge of their retreat, 
to take like sheep a mid-day nap by the waters of their well. But if 
they see us proceeding with our conversation, and sailing past them 
unenchanted by their siren strains, they may perhaps in their admira- 
tion confer on us tliat boon, which they have from the gods to bestow 
upon me. 

Phccd. What boon is that? I do not remember to have heard of it, 

Socrates. A lover of the Muses is the last person who should be 
ignorant of such matters as this. The story goes, that once upot^' a 
time these cicalas were men, of a race that lived before the birth of the 
Muses. But when the Muses w^ere born, and song appeared, it came 
to pass that some of that race were so transported witli pleasure, that 
as they sang they forgcjt to eat and drink, till death came upon then: 
unawares. Fnjm them it is that the race of the cicalas aie sprung, 
having received the boon from the IMuses, that they should need au 
nourishment after they were come into the world, but spend their 
time in singing, without food or drink, from the moment of their birth 
to the day of their death, when they arc to repair to the Muses, and 
tell each of them of their worshippers here below. Terpsichore they 
tell of those who have honored her in the dance, and thus make them 
dearer to her than before: Erato they tcdl of lier votaries in love, and 
so to each of the other sisters they niak* their report according to the 
character of her proper worship. But to Calliope the eldest, and 
Urania the second of the nine, they hear tidings of those who pass 
their lives in philosoidiic study and observance of their peculiar music, 
these we know being the Muses who, having heaven for their special 
sphere, and words both divine and human, pour forth the gladdest 
strains. y<,)U see there fi^re, Pluedrus, there arc many reasons why we 
should talk and not slumber in the middle of the day. 

Phccd. Indeed there are. 

Socrates. Let us then, resuming the subject which we proposed to 
ourselves for consideration, examine in what consists a good or a 
bad discourse, whether spoken or written. 

Phccd. Certainly. 

Socrates. Is it not an essential condition of a govod and fine speech 
being made, that the mind of the speaker !)e acquainted w'ith the truth 
of the matter he is gning to discuss? 

Phccd. Why, 1 ]ia\e heard men say on this subject, Socrates, that 
there is no need at all f<n* the intended orator to learn what is really 
just, but only wdiat is likely to be considered just by tlie multitude who 
are to vsit as judges; nor, again, what is really good and himorahle, but 
only what will appear so; for by such ap])carances, they add, is persua- 
sion effected, and not by truth. 

Socrates. Sure we must not cast awMy a saying, Plnedrus, which wise 
men have uttered, but rather examine wdietlier there be anything in it 
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or not. And so we must not refuse a hearing to your present remark. 

Pherd. Certainly not. 

Socrates. Let us consider it then in the following point of view. 
Suppose I were to set about persuading you to buy a horse for the pur- 
poses cf war, but neither of us knew what a horse was; only this 
much 1 d^’d happen to know, that my friend Phaedrus believed a horse 
to be that domestic animal which has the longest ears. 

Pheed, Why, it would be absurd, Socrates. 

So:ratcs. Wait a moment. What if I were to proceed in a tone of 
serious persuasion, and compose a panegyric on the ass, all the while 
calling him a horse, and saying that he was a creature of infinite value, 
not only for domestic purposes, but also on military service, as he 
was both convenient to fight from, and capable of bringing up bag- 
gage and of being made useful in a thousand other ways? 

Pkccd. Well, there can be no doubt of its being utterly absurd now, 
h.} any rate. 

Socraics. Ts it not better though to be absurd, than a dangerous 
and malevolent friend? 

Pherd. Doubtless it is. 

Socrates. Whenever then an orator, who is ignorant of good and 
^vil, finds a people in a state of similar ignorances and takes upon 
himself to persuade them by passing an enlogiiim, not upon a poor 
ass as though it were a horse, but upon evil as though it were good; 
and when, by having studied and learned the pojuilar opinions, he 
has succeeded in persuading them t(; do that which is evil instead of 
that which is good, what kind of fruit do 3'ou imagine liis oratory will 
hereafter reap as the harvest of the seed she has sown? 

Phaed. Not very good one, certainly. 

Socrates. Is it not possible, tliough, my good r*h:edrus, that we 
have been somewhat too rougli in our attack on rhetoric? may she 
not turn upon us and say. What’s all this trifling, ye ^\on(lrous wise? 
I force no man to learn speaking without a knowledge of the truth; 
on the contrary, if my advice he worth anvtliing, he will acquire the 
truth before he comes to me. But what I do insist on is this, that 
without my aid he will not be a wliit the better able, for all his knowd- 
edge of truth, to persuade according to art. 

Pheed. And do you not admit the justice of her jdca? 

Socrates. 1 do, provided only the arguments which are coming up 
to attack her testify to her being an art. For meihinks I hear the 
rustle of certain arguments aiq>roaching, and protesting that she is an 
impostor, and no art at all, Inii an inartistic knack. Ihit of speaking, 
says the Spartan, tlure neither is. nor ever shall be, genuine art with- 
out the grasp of truth. 

Phccd. We must have your arguments Socrates; bring them here 
into court, and examine what it is they say, and how they say it. 
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Socrates. Hither then, fine creatures, and persuade Phaedrus, father 
of a fair progeny like you, that if he be not a competent philosopher, 
neither at any time will he be a competent speaker on any subject at 
all. And let Phaedrus reply. 

Phccd. Put your questions. 

Socrates. May not rhetoric in general be considered ar. a method 
of winning men’s souls by means of w^ords, not only in courts of law, 
but also in private conversation indifferently on matters grea< and 
small; and is it not its correct use held in equal honor w^hethvr uie 
subject to wliich it is applied be trivial or important? Or wdia+ nave 
you heard say on tlie matter ? 

Phccd. Why nothing at all of this kind, I can assure you. No, 
the courts of law are the especial sphere of rhetorical art, and it is 
also cmj)loyed in addressing deliberative assemblies; but 3 never bej'td 
of its extending further. 

Socrates. What, have you only heard of the arts of sjjeaking com- 
posed by Nestor and Ulysses, to rvhilc away tlicir leisure before Troy ? 
and have you never heard of those by Palamedcs? 

Phccd. No, nor of Nestor’s either, unless you are making a Nestor 
of Gorgias, and a Ulysses of Thrasymaclius or Theodorus 

Socrates. Possibly 1 am. However to leave these gcntleiuen for 
the present, answer me this. In a couii of justice, what is it tnat the 
contending parties do? Contradict each other, do they not? 

Phccd. J’reei^ely. 

Socrates. On jioints of right and wTong? 

Phccd. Yes, 

Socrates. And if a man does this by rule of art, he will make the 
same thing apjjcar to tlie same pcoj)le to he at one lime right, and at 
another, if he })lcases, wrong, 

Phccd. Of course. 

Socrates. And so in a inquilar haiangue he will make the public 
believe the same line of eomluet to be at one tunc for their advantage, 
and at anotlier time iusl the reverse. 

Phccd. Certainly he will. 

Socrates. Bnt dt) we not als(j hear of the Kloatic Palamedcs speak- 
ing by aid of art in Mich a manner that his hearers bi-heved the same 
things to be at once like and unlike, one and many, at rest and in 
motion? 

Phccd. Undoubtedly wx do. 

Socrates. It appears, then, tlial the art of debate is not confined 
either to courts cu' huv or poimlar assemblies, hut that to everything 
that is said wc are able to apply this single art, if art it is, by which 
we shall be enabled to make all things appear similar that are capable 
of so ap])caring, and to drag to the light all such alle.npts in others, 
how'cver dexterously concealed. 
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Phcrd. I don’t quite understand what you mean by this. 

Socrates, Alv meaning will, T think, be apparent, if we conduct our 
inquiry thus. Is deception more generally practiced in things which 
ciitTer much or little? 

Phccd. In those whicli differ little. 

Socrates. And you will get round, T conceive, from one side to the 
other, with less chance of detection, by taking short steps than long 
ones. 

Phccd. Unquestionably. 

Socrates, If one man, then, would fain deceive another, without 
being deceived himself, he ought to he able to discriminate accurately 
the resemblances and differences of things. 

rh(rd. Nay, he wust be able. 

Socrates, But if he be ignorant of the true nature of a particular 
filing, will he be in a condition to distinguisli between a greater and 
less resemblance to it in other things? 

Pheed. Impossible. 

Socrates. Whenever, therefore, people are deceived, and form 
opinions wide of the truth, it is clear that the error has slid into their 
minds through the medium of certain resemblances to that truth. 

Phood. Such no doubt is generally the case. 

Socrates. Is it po.'.sible, then, for a man ever to possess the art of 
bringing over the mind of another from truth to falsehood, by leading 
it from link to linlc in the chain of resemblances, 01 to escape such 
delusion liim.-elf, without having first arrived at an understanding of 
the true nature of cacli particular thing? 

Plicrd. No, never. 

Socrates. An art of syicaking then, comjio.^ed by one, who, without 
a knowledge of the truth, has entrapped men's opinions, will present, 
I conceive, hut a sorry and inaitistic ajipearance. 

Pherd. 1 ajiprehend so. 

Socrates. Now, I’ha-drus, what say you to our taking the speech of 
Lysias, which you ha\e got in your hand, together witli those of mine 
which followed, and looking for in-,taTKes in them of what we main- 
tain to he in accordance with., or in Aiolilion of, art? 

Phecd. 1 should like it of all tilings; since there is a sort of bald- 
ness in our present waay of treating the subject, ari^.ing from a want 
of proper examples. 

Socrates, 'krue, and by some lucky chance, as I take it, both the 
speeches were made to afford an example of the manner in wdiich an 
author, \vho is himself acquainted with the truth, may for mere amuse- 
ment lead his hearers away from it in discourse. And for my part, 
Phaedrus, I set lliis to the account of the deities of the spot; or it may 
be that the ministers of the Muses, our songsters overhead, have 
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breathed into us this happy gift. For sure I am that 1 at least am 
innocent of any art of speaking. 

Fhccd. Be it as you will — only make your meaning clear. 

Socrates. Well, then, read me out the beginning of Lysias’ speech, 

Pheod. Witli the state of my affairs you are acquainted, and how I 
expect advantage to us botli from this arrangement yiai have heard 
Now 1 claim not to be disappointed in my suit on the ground of my 
not happening to be your lover. I"or lovers repent. 

Socrates. Stoj) — we are to notice, are w^e not, any error or viola- 
tion of art th^it our author commits? 

Pheed. We are. 

Socraics. Well, tlien, is it not obvious to all the world, that on 
certain points of this kind we are all agreed, on others all at variance? 

Pheed. 1 think I know what you mean; but ex])lain your ;jlf more 
clearly. 

Socrates. When a man uses the words iron or silver, do we not aii 
understand by them tlie same thing? 

Pheed. 'I'o ])e sure we do. 

Socraics. But wliat hapj)en^ when he talks of justice or virtue? 
Do we not all start off at once in different directions, and quarrel both 
with one another and ourselves? 

Pheed. Too true 

Socrates. ('>n some things, then, you allow we are agreed, in 
others not? 

Plued. Just so. 

Socrates. Now in which of these two classes of things is deception 
more easily practised; and in which has rhetoric greater power? 

Pheed. Cdearlv in that in w'hich we are liable to go wrong. 

Socraics. Before handling, then, an art of rhetoric, a man ought 
in the first instance to have mcthr»dically distinguished between two 
classes, and discovered snme characteristic mark of each, of that in 
which men in general are of necessity in error, anti of that where no 
such necessity exists. 

Pheed. A lino generalization certainly, Socrates, would he have 
devised who had sei/e<l on this distinction. 

Socrates. And secondly, 1 imagine, when he comes to any particu- 
lar case, he mu^t not he at fault, but perceive witli rapidity in which 
of the two classes the subject of his intended remarks is contained. 

Pheed. Exactly. 

Socrates. Now what do you say to Love? Are we to rank him in 
the debateable, or certain class? 

Pheed. In the debateable, without a doubt. For how else, think 
you, could 1 liave allowed you to say all that you have just now said 
about him, making him out at one time to be a curse both to the 
lover and his favorite; and then again their chief cst blessing? 
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Socrates, Admirably said: but tell me this too — for I, you must 
know, was in such an ecstatic state, that I do not quite remember — 
did I give a detinition of Love at the beginning of my speech ? 

Phccd. Aye, that you did, and a wonderfully thorough one too. 

Socrates. Alas for Lysias, son of Cephalus ! How far less skilled 
do you make him in the art of speech-writing than the nymphs of our 
nh’C' and "^n the son of Hermes; or am I altogether wrong, and did 
Lysias also, at the commencement of his love-speech, compel us to 
form seme one definite conception of love — the conception that he 
himseli nreferred — and then proceed, in strict accordance with this 
CO " arrange all the subsequent parts of his discourse till 

lie brnu,glit A to a fitting conclusion? Just let us read the opening 
sentence again 

Plunl ] will if you wish it, though what you are looking for is 
not +hcr(‘. 

Socraics. Let us hear h, that we may take his own evidence on 
the point. 

Phccd. ‘‘With the state of my affairs you are both acquainted, and 
how I expect advantage to iis both from this airangemcnt, you have 
heard. Now I claim not to be disappointed in my smt on the ground of 
luy not belonging to the number of your lovers; for they, indeed, re- 
pent of the benefits they have conferred as soon as they are released 
from their passion.” 

Socrates. Yes, we seem to be far indeed from di.scovering here 
what we are looking for, when we find our author not even starting 
from the beg’inning, but from the end of his subject, and essaying to 
get through his discourse like a swimmer on his back — the wrong way 
foremost: for you see lie commences with what the lover might be 
supposed to say to liis favorite at the end, and not before the end, of 
his address. Or do you see nothing in my objection, Phiedrus, noble 
friend ? 

Pheed. Yes, I must confess, Socrates, tliat what he is talking about 
is a natural conclusion of tlie subject. 

Socrates. And what do you say to the rest? Do not the several 
parts of his discourse appear to have been thrown together at ran- 
dom? or do you see some necessity for the second sentence occupying 
the second place, or any other sentence appearing in the position he has 
assigned it? For my part, I must confess that he seems to me, in 
my ignorance, to have put down on paper, with a gentlemanly inde- 
pendence, whatever came first into his head; hut you, perhaps, are 
aware of some law of composition which guided his sentences into 
that particular order. 

Phccd. You are too good to suppose me capable of seeing through 
the design of a Lysias with so critical an eye. 

Socrates^ But this I think you will allow, that every speech ought 
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to be put together like a living creature, with a body of its own, lack- 
ing neither head nor foot, but having both a middle and extremities in 
perfect keeping with one another and the whole. 

Phccd. Undoubtedly. 

Socrates. Examine, then, whether your friend’s speech !>« com- 
posed on this principle or not, and you will find it ju'^t like the epi- 
gram which people say is inscribed on the tomb of itidas, he 
Phrygian. 

Phced. What is the epigram, and what is there peculiar about it? 

Socrates. It runs thus : 

I am a maiden of brass, and I lie upon Midas’s tomb *, 

Ever while water shall flow, and the trees of the forest shall bloom 

Here will I stay on a grave that is watered with many a tear. 

Telling to all who pass by me that Midas is sepulchred hcie 

Now, that it is utterly immaterial whether any line of this epigram 
be put first or last, you must, I should think, have observed. 

Phccd. You make very merry with our speech, .Socrates 

Socrates. Well, Pha*drus, to spare your feelings, supf)Osc we pass 
it by; not but that I conceive it to contain a crowd of examples which 
a man might study W'ith advantage to himself, provided only h- does 
not at all attempt to imitate them; and let us proceed to the othci two 
speeches, for there vas something in them, I imagine, well worthy the 
attention to those who wish to consider the subject of speaking. 

Phccd. What sort of thing do you mean? 

Socrates. If L remember right, they were opposed to each other; 
the one supporting the claims of tlic impassioned; and the other, those 
of the unimpassioned suitor. 

Phccd. And right manfully they did iheir work. 

Socrates. I tlionght you wt-re going to say, as the truth w'ould 
warrant, right madly. Ilowe\er, thi^ is the very point I was in quest 
of. Wc said that lc<ve was a madness, did we not? 

Phccd. Wc did. 

Socrates. And that madness was of two kinds, the one produced 
by human disease, the other by an inspired departure from established 
usages. 

Phccd. Exactly. 

Socrates. And the inspired we divided into four parts, and dis- 
tributing them among four lieavetily powers, we set down the madness 
of prophecy to the inspi.ation of Apollo; of mysteries, to the inspira- 
madness of love, we said was the best of all the four; and expressing 
lion of Dionysus; to the Muses again we ascribed the madness of 
poesy; and the fourth, to Aiihroditc and Eros. And this last, the 
the affection of love by a strange kind of similitude, wherein we 
kept, I doubt not, some true principle in our sight, though haply we 
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swerved into error on oiir path, we compounded a discourse not alto- 
g:ether without pi .visibility, and sang: a mythical hymn in seemly and 
pious adoration of my lord and thine, Plia^drus — of Pros, the patron 
of beautiful hoys. 

Pheod. And one, T can assure you, which it afforded me no slight 
pleasure to hear. 

Socraits. Let us now, by an cxaminalion of the speech itself, dis- 
cover how it \vas that it found means of passing from censure to 
praise. 

Pheed, Well. And how was it? 

Socrates. You must know that T consider ihe speech itself, in its 
general character, to be nothing more than a sportive effusion ; but 
throughout all that was thus casually uttered, there are two forms of 
method apparent which would well rcp.ay (uir att('ntion, if we could 
but obtain a systematic A’iew of their respective efficiency. 

Phccd. What are they, pra}*? 

Socrates. The first consi.sts in comprehending at a glance, when- 
ever a subject is proposed, all the widely scattered ])articulars con- 
nected with it, and bringing them together under one general idea, in 
order that, by a precise definition, we may make every one understand 
what it is that at tlu* time we are intending to discus^. And -this plan 
we just now, as you remember, adopted witli regard to love: we de- 
fined its nature: and whatever be the merit of the j^erformance, cer- 
tain it is that to that definition my speech owes its clearness and con- 
sistency. 

Phccd. And what is your other method, Socrates? 

Socrates. That, on the other hand, enahle> us to separate a general 
idea into its suhordinrite elements, by dividing it at the joints, as 
nature directs, and not atteinjiting to break any Innh in half, after the 
fashion of a bungling carver. And this j)Ian w'as followed in my 
two speeches with regard to mental derangManeiit. Jir^t as from one 
body there proceeds twai sets r»f member-, called Ijv the same name, but 
distinguislicd as right and left, so wlien my siieeches liad formed the 
general conception of mental derangc’uent, as constituting by nature 
one class within us. the speech which ]ia<l to diviilc tlie left-hand por- 
tion desisted not from dividing it into snialhT, and again smaller parts, 
till it found among tlunn a kind of left-handed love, wliicli it railed at 
with well-deserved s(. verity; while the other led us to the right-hand 
side of madness, where it discovered a love he.aring indeed the same 
name as the former, hut of an oiiposite and a goflly sort, which it held 
up to he gazed at and lauded as the autlior of our greatest blessings. 

Phccd. l^erfectly true. 

Socrates. Now not only do T pursue myself, with all a lover’s as- 
siduity. these methods of decomposing and comlnning, hut if ever I 
find anyone else wJiom J judge cajiahle of aj^jireliending the one and 
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tlie many as tliey arc in nature, that man “I follow behind, as though 
in the track of a god.” And to all who arc possessed of this power 1 
have been in the habit of giving, whether rightly or wrongly, heaven 
knows, the name of dialecticians. But tell me, what is the proper 
name for the disciples of your school and Lysias’s? is yours that iden- 
tical art of words by the use of which Thrasymachus and his compeers 
have not only liecome clever speakers themselves, but make such of all 
their pupils, wdio are willing to bring them presents, a;: though they 
were kings? 

Plurd. And men of kingly mould they are, though certainly not 
acquainted with tliat about which von arc now' in(|uiring. How''ever, 
you appear to me to be quite right in calling this kind of method dia- 
lectical ; hut the rhetorical, I take it, still eludes our gras]). 

Socraics. Indeed ! a fine thing truly that must he which not com- 
prised in this, is yet apprehended hy art. On no account must it be 
slighted by you and me — come now, let us consider wdiat it is that is 
left to rhetoric. 

Pliccd. Oh, you’ll find plenty of it, T doubt not, Socrates, if you’ll 
only look in tlie hooks WTitten on the art of speech-making. 

Socraics. 'frue, and 1 am obliged to you for reminding me. We 
must have, in the first place. 1 think, an exordium deliver ed at the 
opening of the sjiecch. This is wdiat you mean — is it not ? the refine* 
meiUs of the art? 

Phicd. Yes. 

Socraics. And next we must have narration, they say, and evi- 
dence to back it, and thirdly proofs, and fourthly probabilities; and 
there's confirmation, if 1 remember right, ami aftcr-confirmation to 
hoot, accfirdiiig to that prime Iricker-out of speeches wdio comes from 
Byzantitim. 

Plurd, Wortliv I'heodorus, eh? 

Socmics. Jsxaetly. lie gi\cs us rules for refutation and after- 
refutation, both in charge and defense. But the ]\'iruin wonder, 
Kvenus, we mu,-t not leave in the background, who w'as the first to 
discover snh-intimalion and hyc- panegyric ; nay, they tell me he re- 
peats liis hye-censiires in verse, to aid the memory. So clever is he. 
Can W'C pass over in silenre either Tisias and Gorgia*-'. who w^cre en- 
abled to see that the proliahlc ought to he more highly prized than the 
true; wdio make small Ihmg- a]»])ear great, and great things small, by 
force of w’ord.^ ; who talk of wlial is new’ as though ii were old, and 
of what is old as tin ugh it were new’; and w’ho have invented for 
every subject a terse luawity and illimitable ])rolixit> ? Once though, 
w’hen 1 told Prodiciis of this, he hurst out a-laughing, and said that 
none hut himself had discovered w'hat kind of speeches were re- 
quired by art. We must have them, says he, neither long nor short, but 
of moderate length 
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Phced. Cleverly said, Prodicus. 

Socrates. But we must not forget Hippias; for I fancy our friend 
from Elis would be on the same side with him of Ceos. 

Phced. Doubtless. 

Socrates. But where shall we find words for all Polus’s museum 
of ornaments— his jingle-making, maxim-making, image-making, and 
all the pretty expressions which he borrowed from his master Licym- 
nius, ^o create a harmonious diction? 

Phced. W as rot this though, Socrates, something in the style of 
Protagoras ? 

Socrates. A correctness of diction, }onng sir, was what he taught, 
and a great many other fine things too. But in the art of dragging in 
piteous winnings on poverty and age, there never w^as. I believe, such 
a master as the hero of Chalccdon. He was a terrible man, too, for 
rousing the passions of a crowd, and lulling them again wdien roused, 
bv the magic of his song, as he used to say; and at raising or rebutting 
a calumny on any ground wliatsoever, he was eminently expert. To 
come, how’ever, to the conclusion of the speech, tliat is, T imagine, a 
point on which all men arc agreed, though .some call it recapitulation, 
and others by some different title. 

Phced. You mean, the summarily reminding the hearers at the end 
of the speech of all that has been said in the course of it? 

Soc7‘atcs. Yes; and now^ have you anything else to tell me about 
the art of speaking? 

Phced. Only a few trilling matters not worth mentioning. 

Socrates. WTll, if they are trifling, let us pa<s them by, and rather 
hold up these w'e have got to the light, tliat we may discern the char- 
acter and sphere of their erfjciency in art. 

Phced. There is no doubt of its being a very powerful one, Soc- 
rates; in popular assemblies, at any rate. 

Socrates. None, I am aware; but louk at lliem, my good sir, and 
see whether you do not observe, as 1 do, some flaw in their texture. 

Phced. Point it out, will you? 

Socrates. WTll, answer me tliis. Suppose a man were to call upon 
your friend Eryximachus, or his father Acinnenus, and say, I know 
how to make such apidicatiou'^ to tlic body as will create cither heat 
or cold, as 1 please; and if 1 think proper, T can produce vomitings 
and purgings, and a great variety of similar effects. And, on the 
strength of this knowdedge, I flatter myself tliat I am a pliysician, and 
able to make a physician of any one to wliom T may communicate the 
knowledge of these matters. W’hat do you think would be their an- 
swer on hearing this ? 

Phced. Why, they wmuld, of course, a^'k Iiim whether he also knew 
to what objects, at w^hat times, and to wLat extent, these modes of 
treatment ought severally to be applied. 
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Socrates. And if he were to answer, Oh, I know nothing of the 
kind; but I expect that my pupil will be able to act in all these mat- 
ters for himself, as soon as he has learned the secrets I mentioned? 

Pkcrd. Why then they would doubtless say, The man is mad; he 
has been hearing some book read, or he has fallen in with some nos- 
trum or other, and fancies himself in consequence a made physician, 
while in reality he knows nothing at all al)Out the art. 

Socrates. And what if a man were to go up to Sophocles and 
Euripides, and tell them that he knew how to make a very long 
harangue on a small matter, a very short harangue on a great matter; 
that he could write at will in a pathetic or in a bold and menacing 
tone; that he possessed a variety of similar accomplishments, and tliar 
by giving lessons in such he conceived himself to be importing the 
power of writing tragedy? 

Pherd. Well, liiey too, I imagine, Socrates, would burst intc» a 
laugh at the notion r^f tragedy being made up to these elements, with* 
out regard being- j^aid to their com^istcncy with one another and the 
whole in the combination. 

Socrates. — 'rrue, but they would not, I conceive, rail a.t him 
coarsely, but would rather adopt the tone a musician would use on 
meeting with a man who esteemed himself a harmonist, because, as 
he said, he happened to know how to draw froi 1 a clic-rd the highest 
and lowest possible notes, I'or the musician, T imagine, would not 
fiercely '.ay to such a person. You wretched fellow, you are stark mad: 
but, with the gentleiK"^s that music ins|»ires, would rcqyly, li is doubt- 
less necessary, my excellent friend, for these matters to be under- 
stood by the intended harmonist, but there is nothing in the W'Orld to 
hinder a per.^on who knows all that you know from being altogether 
ignorant of harmony: for the acquirements which you possess are the 
necessary preliminariL-s to harmony, and not harmony itself. 

PJicrd. And a very proper aiisw'cr, too. 

Socrates. And in like manner. v^o])lK)cles might reply to the tragic 
pretender, that lie knew the preliminaries to tragedy, but not tragedy 
itself, and Acunicnus to the medical jjretender, that he knew the pre- 
liminaries to medicine, hut not medicine itself. 

Phecd. Most assuredly they might. 

Socrates. And lastly, wliat answer might wc expect from the honied 
tones of our Athenian yXdrastiis, or from the great Pericles himself, 
were they to hear of the splendid devices wdneh w'e have just now 
enumerated, of the nia vim-making, inngo-making, and all the other 
makings, of which we concluded the list by remarking, that they de- 
served to be sciutini.'cd in a clearer light? Would they followq do 
you imagine, our rude example, and be so boorish as to give vent to 
ill-mannered expressions against those wdio have WTitten on, and 
give lessons in these artifices, as though they constituted the art of 
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rhetoric: or would they, as being wiser than we, turn upon us re- 
provingly, and say, Phseclrus and Socrates, you do not well to be 
angry, but sliould rather make all allowance, if people ignorant of dia- 
lectics have been found unable to define what rhetoric is, and, as 
the natural result of this ignorance, have conceived themselves in- 
ventors of an art of rhetoric because they happen to possess the ac- 
quirements which must of necessity precede the art; and if, again, 
they believe that by teaching these acquirements to others they have 
imparted to them rhetoric in perfection, while they say nothing about 
the power of using each of tlieni persuasively, or of combining them 
into one general w’holc, but leave it, as a trifling matter, to the pupils 
themselves, to furnish, out of their own unaided resources, in the 
speeches they may have to compose? 

Pherd. Well, certainly, Socrates, T am afraid that such is very 
much the character of the art which these people teach both in lec- 
ture and wTiting ; and T must confess I think you have spoken the 
truth. But do now tell me ]>y what means, and from wdiat source, 
we may acquire the real art of rhetorical ])ersiuision. 

Socrates The pow'cr, Plnedrus, of becomnig a consummate work- 
man therein, is probably, or I should rather say, is of nece^sity, sub- 
ject to a universal law\ If you arc encknved by nature with a genius 
for speaking, you will be a distinguished speaker, if you add thereto 
science and practice; but in wdiichever of these three recinisitcs you 
are wanting, you wall by so much fall short of jier feet ion. Hciw’tver, 
for all of it that is art, the true method will not, 1 tlilnk, be found on 
the road whereon Tisi.is and Hirasyniachus are traveling. 

PJiccd. On w^hat road then? 

Socrates. Pericles wxmld s<‘cni, my good friend, not without rea- 
son, to have become the most perfect orator that ever lived. 

Phceed. How so? 

Socrates. All the higher arts require, over and above their immediate 
discipline, a subtle and speculative acquaintance with physical science; 
it being, I imagine, by some such door as tins that there enters that 
elevation of tliought and universal nuntery over the subject in hand. 
Now Pericles added these advantages to that of great natural genius. 
For he fell into the hands, if I mistake not, of Anaxagoras, a teacher 
of such studies, and being by him stored wn'th abstruse speculation, and 
led to penetrate into the nature of the intelligent and unintelligent 
principle — subjects which occupied, you are aware, the main place in 
his master’s discourse — he draughted from those researches into the 
art of speaking the investigations suitable for it. 

Phccd. How do you mean? 

Socrates. The case, I imagine, is the same with the art of rhetoric 
as it is w’ith that of medicine, 

Phccd. In what w^ay? 
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Socrates, In both it is necessary to investigate nature; the nature 
of the body in the one, and of the soul in the other, if you intend to 
follow a scientific principle, and not a mere empirical routine, in the 
application of such medicine and diet to the former as will produce in 
it health and strength, and of such words and rightful culture to the 
latter as will impart to it the desired persuasion and virtue. 

Pha’d. This seems reasonable at any rale, Socrates 

Socrates, Now, do you conceive it possible to comprehend satisfac- 
torily the nature of the soul without comprehending the nature of the 
universe ? 

Phccd. Why, if credit is to be given to Hippocrates, of the line of 
^Tilsculapius, the nature of the body even cannot be comprehended 
without this investigation. 

Socrates, He says well, Tdisedrus. However, we must no* be con- 
tent with the evidence of Hipp(»crates, but, interrogating the argument 
itself, observe if it be consistent. 

Phccd. True. 

Socrates, Observe, then, with regard to nature what is maintained 
by Hippocrates and the truth. Is it not thus that they bid us examine 
into a thing's nature? Jn the first plact*, we are to inquire whether 
that is sinijile or manifold in which we wish to be scientifically profici- 
ent ourselves, and aide to render others such also : secondly, if it be 
simple, we are to examine wdiat powder it possesses by nature of acting, 
and of acting upon what, or what susccjitibility of being acted upon, 
and what it is that acts iqion it , if it comprise a number of kinds, we 
are to enumerate these kinds, and observe with regard to each of 
them, as in the simple ca'^e, its properties, w'hclher active or passive. 

Plurd. 'S’es, this seems to he the ws'iy, Socrates. 

Socrates. At any rate, the method which neglected these investi- 
gations w^ould be no better than a blind man’s walk. But surely wc 
must never compare the scientific follower of any pursuit to a blind 
or a (leaf man. No; it is evident that whosoever teaclies speaking on 
scientific principles, will accurately explain the essential nature of that 
to wFich his pujiil will have to address his speeches. And this, if I 
mistake not, will he the soul. 

Phccd. Indisjjutalily. 

Socrates. Against this then all his battle is directed; for in this it 
is that he endeavors to effect jiersuasion. Is it not so? 

Phccd. Yes. 

Socrates. It is obvic'us, therefore, that Thrasymachus and every 
one else w'ho seriously communicates an art of rhetoiic, will, in the 
first place, wfith all accuracy notice and make apparent wdiether the 
soul be single and uniform by nature, or, like the body, of many 
different kinds — this being the proce^ss w'hich we maintain to be re- 
vealing nature. 
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Phcpd, Precisely. 

Socrates. Secondly, he will explain in what part it is active, and 
upon what it acts ; in what part passive, and by what it is acted upon. 

Pheed. To be sure he will. 

So< rates. And thirdly, when he has ranged in order the different 
kinds of speech and different kinds of soul, and their different condi- 
tions he will enumerate all causes that act, and suiting kind by kind, 
wi'l shc'^,' what sort ')f soul is of necessity persuaded, or not per- 
suaded, by what sort of speech, and for wdiat reason, in either case. 

Pherd. At any rate, his \vork would to all appearance be best done 
by this method. 

Socrates. Never, 1 can assure you, my friend, will aught spoken 
or explained on a different method be spoken or explained on a scien- 
tific. nethod, either in this case or any other. But our modern authors, 
whom you wot of, of arts of rhetoric, are crafty dissemblers, and 
manage to keep oi:t of view their exquisite insight into the nature 
of the soul. Till, then, tliey both speak and w-rite in this manner, let 
us not accord to them that they speak and write scientilically. 

Phad. What manner do you mean by this? 

Socrates. To dictate the exact forms of expression w'ere no easy 
task: but the general course that a speaker ought lo i)ursuc, if he 
rrjeans to perform his work as scientifically as possible. I am jirepared 
to explain. 

Pheed. Do so. 

Socrates. It being arlmitted that the efficacy of speech is to win 
men’s souls, it follows of necessity that the intended speaker must be 
acquainted wdth all kinds of soul that cxic,t. Now of these kinds there 
are a certain number, each being of a certain sort ; w’hence result dif- 
ferent characters in different individuaK. And this division hemg es- 
tablished, there arc again a certain numlHr of kinds of speeches, each 
of a certain character. Persons, therefore, of a certain character are 
by speeches of a certain character easily persuaded for certain rea- 
sons into certain things, w’hile persons of a different character are 
under the same circumstances liard to be persuarled. Tliesc distinc- 
tions, then, must be competently understood: but even when under- 
stood, our speaker must he able to follow^ them rapidly wdth his per- 
ceptive faculties, as they fall uiifler his notice in tlic criursc and opera- 
tion of daily life, or as yet he know’s no more of his art than the mere 
speeches he used to hear from his ma'^ler at school. But when he is in 
a condition to say wdiat sort of man is likely to be persuaded by w^hat 
sort of speech, and on meeting wdth an individual in the world, is able 
to read his character at a glance, and '-ay to himself. Here is a man, 
and here the nature, for which I heard those speeches from my mas- 
ter, now actually present before me; him, Ihereforo, I must address 
with this sort of speech, in this sort of manner, if I mean to persuade 
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him to this sort of thing — ^when, I say, he is possessed of all this 
knowledge, and has learned, moreover, the proper time for speaking, 
and the proper time for being silent, and has further learned to dis- 
tinguish between the seasonable and unseasonable use of the style 
sententious, the style pathetic, the style indignant, and all your other 
styles of speaking in which he has been instructed, then. 1 maintain, 
and not till then, is his art wrought into a beautiful and a perfect 
work. But if he omit any of these requisites, whether in willing, -jr 
speaking, while he professes to be performing his work scientifically, 
the hearer who refuses to be persuaded achieves a victory over him. 
But, Pha'drus, but, Socrates — we shall doubtless hear from our friend 
the treatise-writer — is this to be your sole art of speaking, or may 0 
put up wdth one conducterl on somewhat different principles? 

PJicrd. None other, T take it, Socrates, can possibly be ahov ed, 
and yet this of yours afipears no slight undertaking. 

Socrates, True, Phe'edrus, it is not slight. And ^or this reason we 
ought to turn over all their wTitings again and again, to see whether 
there be found anywhere an easier and a briefer road to the art, in 
order that may not uselessly travel on a long and rougli one ./hen 
w^e might go by one both smooth and short. So if you have ever heard 
of anything available for our purpose, either from l.ysias, or any 
other teacher, make an effort to remember and tell it me. 

Phccd. If the effort were .suflicienl, Socrates, 1 should be able to do 
so; as it is, I can remember nothing at the moment. 

Socrates. What say you then to my repeating a statement which 
1 have heard from certain gentlemen who handle the subject? 

Phccd. I should like it of all things. 

Socrates. Well, the saying is, you know’, Phaedrus, that it's fair to 
state even the wolf's cause. 

Phccd. It is, and do you comply wdth it. 

Socrates. 1 will. They tell me there is no need in the world to 
treat the matter so solemnly, or to carry it hack to so remote a source, 
f)y such long meandering^^. For there l^ not the slightest occasion — 
this W’e also mentioned at the lieginning of our argument — for people, 
intending to he comi)etent si)eakerN, to have anything at all to do with 
the truth, about actions just or good, or about men w'ho are such 
cither by nature or education. For in courts of justice, they say, no 
one troubles himself in the least degree wdlh the truth of these mat- 
ters, hut only wn'th w’hat is plausible, that is to say, with w’hat is likely; 
to this, therefore, you must give all your attention if you mean to 
speak by rule of art. Nay, there are occasions w’hcn you must not 
even state facts as they have actually happened, if the story be im- 
probable, but only such as are likely, whether in accusation or defense. 
And, in short, in wdiatever you say, it is the prol)able that you must 
chiefly aim at, and pay no regard at all to the true. For the obsery- 
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ance of this, throughout your speech, will supply you with the entire 
art. 

Pherd. Yes, Socrates, this is exactly the language employed by our 
professed masters in tlie art of speaking. I remember, that in the 
early part of our conversaliini, we did slightly touch upon this sort of 
principle, and that this is lield to he o£ ]iaramount importance by the 
gentlemen of the profession. 

Socrates. Nay, ifiaedrus, l*ni sure you have read over and over 
again the great I'isian himself. So let "J'isian tell us in person 
whether he means anything else hy the probable, than what accords 
with the opinion of the many. 

PJicrd, What else can J ? answers Tisias. 

Socrates. On the strcngtli then, 1 suppose, of this sapient and 
scientific discovery, he proceeds to announce, that if a ^\cak, hut coura- 
geous man, is brought to trial for ha\ing knocked down and robbed 
of his clothes, or purse, a strong and cowardly one, neither accuser 
nor accused is to tell the truth to the judges, hut the coward is to say 
that the other had as'-islance \\hen he knocked him down; while the 
brave man must first prove the fact of their heinjL; alone, and then ap- 
pealing to their favorite probable, exclaim, Why, how could a man like 
mvsclf have ever thought of attacking a man like that? But the 
other, you may be sure, is not to plead his own cowardice, but rather, 
essay some fresh falsclmod, wliich will, perhaps, supply his adversary 
with the means of refuting the accusation. And so, whatever be the 
matter on liand, this, he says, is the style of pleading warranted by 
art. Is it not so, Phjedrus? 

Pherd. It is. 

Socrates. Recondite truly is the art, and wonderful tlie skill of its 
inventor, be he Tisias. or who lie may, and whatever be the name he 
delights to be called by. But, l linedrus, shiall we an.wvvr liim or not? 

Phccd. With wdiat ? 

Socrates. With this. Long before you joined our conversation, 
Tisias, we chanced to observe, that this vaunted iiroliability of yours 
only made itself felt in the minds of the many, by \irtne of its re- 
semblance to the truth. And we ha\e since proved, that in all cases 
the various shades of resemhl.ince are best detected liy the man who 
is best acquainted with tlic truth in question. So that, if you liave any- 
thing else to say on the art of speaking, we sliall he deliglited to hear 
it; if not, we will abide by our previous position, that unless a speaker 
has reckoned up the different natures of his hearers, and is able both 
to separate things into tlieir several kinds, and embrace particulars 
under one general idea, he wall never reach tliat highest point of ex- 
cellence in the art which is attainable hy the power of man. But this 
knowdedge he can never possibly acquire without great labor; labor 
which the wise man ought to bestow, not w’ith a view to speaking and 
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acting before the world, but for the sake of making himself able, both 
by word and deed to please the gods as best he can. For verily, Tisias, 
so speak wiser men Ilian you or 1, it bcliooves not the reasonable man 
to study pleasing fcllow-bondsmcn, save only if he may in passing, 
but masters good, and of good descent. If, therefore, our circuii be a 
long one, marvel not: for it is for the sake of high ends that we have 
to make it, and not for such as you conceive. Still, even yours, as our 
argument proves, may be best attained, if you choose to derive them 
from our source. 

Pherd. The ends you speak of, Socrates, are very glorious, I know, 
if a man could l)ut alt a in to them. 

Socrates. Put surely, my friend, if the ends be glorious, all that 
befalls us in seeking them is glorious also? 

Plucd. Indeed it is. 

Socrates. So far, then, as regards the scientific and unscientific 
treatment of discourse : let this .suffice. 

Pherd. And well ir may. 

Socrates. But the (luestion of propriety and impropriety in writing, 
and how to make a composition graceful or inelegant, remains to bo 
considered. Does it not ? 

Pha'd. Yes. 

Socrates. Are \ou aware, Pha:drus, by what conduct or language, 
with respect to speaking, a man will plea-^e God best? 

Pherd. Nut at all; — are yoiU 

Socrates. At any rate 1 can tell you a story of the ancients on 
the subject. Whether it be true or not, they know themselves; but if 
haply Tir could fnd the tnith, could we possibly, think you, pay heed 
any longer to tlie ojjiuions of men? 

Pha’d. 1'hat would he indeed ridiculous; but pray tell me the story 
your say you have heard, 

Socrates. Well, J hav e heard that in the neighborhood of Naucratis, in 
Egypt, there lived one of llie aiicieiu gods of that country; the same 
to whom that holy bird is consecrated wliich they call, as you know, 
This, and whose own name was Theulh. He, they proceed, wais the 
first to invent numbers and arithmetic, and geometry and astronomy; 
draughts moreover, and dice, and, above all, letters. Now^ the whole 
of Egypt waas at that lime uivder the swaay of Thamus. who resided 
near the cajiilal city of the upper region, wliich the Greeks call Egyp- 
tian Thebes, b'he god himself tlicy called Ammon, d'o him, there- 
fore, Theuth repaired; and. <lisplaying his inventions, recommended 
their general diffusion among the T?gy])tians. The king asked him the 
use of each, and received his explanations, as he thought them good 
or bad, with praise or censure. Now^ on each of the art Thamus is re- 
ported to have said a great deal to Theuth, both in its favor and dis- 
ievor. It would take a long story to repeat it all. But when they 
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came to the letters, Theuth began : 'This invention, O king, will make 
the Egyptians wiser, and better able to remember, it being a medicine 
wnich 1 have discovered both for memory and wisdom/' The king 
replied: '‘Most ingenious Theuth, one man is capable of giving birth 
to an art, another oi estimating the amount of good or harm it will do 
to those who are intended to use it. And so now you, as being the 
father of letters, have ascribed to them, in your fondness, exactly 
the leverse of their real effects. For this invention of yours will pro- 
duce forgetfulness in the minds of those who learn it, by causing 
them to neglect their memory, inasmuch as, from their confidence in 
writing, they wall recollect by the external aid of foreign symbols, and 
not by the internal use of their own faculties. Your discovery, there- 
foi'.^ is a medicine not for memory, but for recollection. — for re- 
calling to, not for keeping in mind. And you are providing for your 
chsoijiles e show of wdsdorn without the reality, l-'or, acf]uiring by 
your means much information unaided by instruction, they will ap- 
pear to possess much knowledge, while, in fact, tliey will, for the most 
part, know nothing at all; and, moreover, be disagreeable people to 
deal with, as having become wi.-.e in their own conceit, instead of truly 
wise.” 

Pheed, You possess a facility, Socrates, for making up tales of 
Egypt, or any other strange country you please. 

S '^crates. We are told, my friend, that the voice of an oak, in the 
holy ground of Zeus of Dodona, w'as the first ever gifted with 
prophecy. The men of those da_vs, not being clever like you moderns, 
were content, in their simplicity, to listen to an oak or a stone, if 
only it spake the truth. But to you, it seems, it makes a difference 
who the speaker is, and from what country he conics; you do not 
merely consider wdiethcr tlic fact be, or be not, as lie stales it. 

Pherd. Y^our rejiroof is ju-^t. And I believe the truth, with regard 
to letters, to be as the Thehan pnoiiounces. 

Socrates. He, therefore, who leaver behind him, and he again who 
receives an art in wTiting, wnth the idea that anything clear or fixed is 
to proceed from the writing, must he altogether a foolish-minded per- 
son, and, in truth, ignorant of Ammon’s prediction, as he must sup- 
pose that written words can do something more than recall the thinga 
of which they treat to the mind of one wdio know^s them already. 

Phccd. Most true. 

Socrates. For this, 1 conceive, Pha^drus, is the evil of writing, and 
herein it closely resembles jiainting. The creatures of the latter art 
stand before you as if they w^ere alive, but if you ask them a question, 
they look very solemn, and say not a w’onl. And so it is with written 
discourses. Y"ou could fancy they speak as though they were pos- 
sessed of sense, but if you wdsh to understand something they say, and 
question them about it, you find them ever repeating hut one and the 
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self-same story. Moreover, every discourse, once vi^ritten, is tossed 
about from hand to hand, equally among those wlio understand it, and 
those for v^hom it is in no wise fitted; and it does not know to whom it 
ought, to to whom it ought not, to speak. And wlien misunderstood 
and unjustly attacked, it always needs its fatlier to help it; lor, un- 
tided, it can neither retaliate, nor defend itself, 

Phccd. This again is most true. 

Socrates. But, hold! Is there not another kind of discourse,- -this 
one’s legitimate brother? Let us sec both how it arises, and how far 
more excellent and efficient than the other it grows. 

Pheod. What discourse do you mean, and how docs it take its rise? 
rise? 

Socrates. I mean that which is written with insight in the learn- 
er’s mind, which is at once able to defend itself, iind kno^'^s before 
wdiom to S])cak, and before wliorii to be silent. 

Phccd. You mean the wise man’s discourse, which is possessed 
both of life and soul, and of which the written one may fairly be 
called a shadow ? 

Socrates. Most assuredly I do. But conic now, answer me this. 
If a prudent husbandman had seeds which he cared for, and wished 
to come to fruit, would he seriously sow them in summer-time, in the 
gardens of Adonis, and delight to behold them growing up buely in 
eight clays? or, if he did this at all, w’onld he not do it as the mere 
pastime of a holiday ; hut, wdth all the aid of his husbandman’s art, sow 
the seeds, on whicli he set serious store, in their proper soil, and he 
content to see them in the eighth month arrived at their maturity? 

Phccd. Yes, of course, Socrates; he would do the one seriously, and 
the other, as you say, by way of amusement. 

Socrates. And sliall we say that lie who has an insight into the 
just, the beautiful, and the good, shows less wdsdoni in the treatment 
of his seeds than the hii^handman ? 

Phccd. God lurh'd. 

Socrates. lie will not then scriour^ly set himself to write them in 
water, sowing them w ith ink by means t)f a pen, wath the aid of w^ords 
that are unable to defend themselves by speaking, and unable ade- 
quately to teach the truth? 

Phccd. Certainly, w^e may expect lie will not. 

Socrates. Indeed we may. But in the gardens of letters he will 
sow his seeds, I intagme, and write, when he does waate, for mere 
amusement, treasuring' ip aids to the memory bc)th for himself, when 
he comes to the years of forgetfulness, and for all who are following 
on the same road. And he will please himself with w^atching his 
plants in their lender growth. And while others arc indulging in other 
recreations, refreshing themselves it may be with feast and kindred 
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pleasure, he, if I mistake not, will in place of such amusements be 
spending his holiday in the pastime I mention. 

Phwd, And a noble pastime it is, Socrates, by the side of but a poor 
one, when a man who can make discourses his play diverts himself 
with telling stories about justice and virtue. 

Socrates. Yes, my dear rh?edrus, it is noble; but far nobler, I 
imagine, is a man’s w’ork on these matters, when finding a congenial 
soul, he avails himself of the dialectical art to sow and plant therein 
scientific w’ords, which arc competent to defend themselves, and him 
who planted them, and are not unfruitful, but bear seed in their turn, 
from which otlier words si)ringuig up in other minds are capable of 
preserving tliis precious seed ever undecaying, and making their pos- 
sessor ever happy, so far as happiness is possible for man. 

PhcciL Yes. Socrates, this is indeed far nc'blcr than the other. 

Sorniics. Now, then, IMuedrus, that this ])oint is settled, w^e are in 
a condition, you will observe, to decide on our former questions. 

Pheed. Which do you mean? 

Socrates Those which led us in our desire to solve them to the 
point w'here w^e are at present arrived; one being to examine the de- 
servedness of tlie reproach cast on Lysias for v/nting speeches; the 
other, to discover, with regard to speeches themselves, what were 
written according to, and what without, rule of art. Now' this distinc- 
tion appears to me to have been marked wath sufficient clearness. 

Pheed. And so it did to me; but I should be glad to be reminded of 
it again. 

Socrates. Before a speaker is acquainted w'ith the true nature of 
each subject on w'hich he speaks or w'rites, and is become able to give 
it a geiioral definition, and tlien agiiin knows how to divide it into 
kinds till he reaches the indivisible: before be has investigated in 
like manner the nature of the soul, and finding the kind of discourse 
suitable for each kind of soul, orders and embellishes his discourse ac- 
cordingly; offering to complex souls discourses of complex structure 
rich in every harmony; but sinij)le discourses to simple souls: before, I 
say, he is able to understand and do all tliis, lie cannot yxissilily handle 
discourse wdth the art of w'liich it admits, whether his object be to 
instruct or persuade, as the whole of our previous argument has 
tended to jirove. 

Pliced. Yes, this is pretty nearly just as I thought it w^as. 

Socrates. But what are w e to say wath respect to the honor or dis- 
grace of writing and speaking, and the conditions under which they 
may justly incur or avoid reproach? Have not our late arguments 
sufficed to show? 

Pha'd. What ? 

Sperates. That if Lysias or any one else has ever written, or 
means to write, either a private book, or a public document in the 
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shape oi a law, with the idea that his writing contains a great cer- 
tainty and clearness ; in this case reproach attaches to the writer, 
whether people say so or not For a total blindness with regard to 
justice and injustice, to virtue and vice, escapes not in sooth the 
charg’c of being truly disgraceful, even though it has been lauded by 
all the w^orld. 

riiccd. No; indeed it does not. 

Socrates. But whoever believes that in a written discourse, what- 
ever be the subject, tliere must of necessity be much that is sportive; 
and that no discourse worthy of serious attention has ever, either in 
verse or prose, been written or spoken — if spoken in the way that our 
declamations are recited, by rote, without examination or instructioti, 
merely to persuade — but that the very best ol them arc nothing else 
than reminders to knowledge; whoever believes this, and ])e^ie\es on 
the other hand, that in discourses, and only in discourses taught, and 
for the sake of instruction spoken and really written in the soul of 
the hearer, about things just and beautiful and good, there is tound 
what is clear and perfect, and worthy of attention; and that such dis- 
courses ought to be accounted his own legitimate offspring ; first, 
the one in his cwvn mind, if it be there by his own discovery; then 
those which children or brothers of the former have either after or at 
the same time sprung up worthily in the minds of others: whoever, I 
say, thinks this of these discourses, and cares for none beside, wall go 
near, riuedrib., to be such a man as you and I would pray we might 
both become. 

Pherd. Yes, Socrates, with all my heart I wish and pray for such 
a lot. 

Socraics. Be we then content to have amused ourselves thus far 
wdth the subject of speaking; and go you no\v, rh,edrus, and tell 
Lysias, that you and I went down together to the spring and favored 
haunt of the nvm])]is. vhere we heard words which bade us tell Lysias 
and all writers of speeches; Homer, and all makers of i)Oetry, with- 
out music or with; Solon, and all framers of political writings under 
the name of law ^ ; that if they composed their w'orks with a knowledge 
of the truth, and witli ability to defend them if brought to account, 
and wath the penver, moreover, of making by the words of their 
mouth the writings of their pen appear but poor, they ought not to be 
named from tliese holiilay productions, but from those which formed 
their earnest wairk. 

PJicrd, Wlial arc tlu, names then that you accord them? 

Socrates, d'o call tliem wise, riiaHlnis, seems to iiic indeed to be a 
great matter, and beseeming Ciod alone. Lovers of wisdom (philos- 
ophers), or some name of this kind, would both suit them better and 
be in -better taste. 

Phecd. And nothing at all out of the way either. 
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Socrates. But the man, on the other hand, who has nothing more 
precious to show than what he long tortured liis brain to write or com- 
pose, with elaborate patching and careful retresnehing, that man, I con- 
ceive, you must justly denominate either poet, or speech-writer, or 
writer of laws. 

PJicvd. Justly indeed. 

Socrates. Go then, tell this to your friend. 

Phccd. Put }ou, Socrates, what will you do? We must not pass 
over your friend either. 

Socrates. W'hom do 3 vOu mean? 

Phccd. Isocrates the fair. What message will you take him, Soc- 
rates ’ What shall we say that he is? 

Socrates. Isocrates is still young, Pluedrus; what I augur of him, 
however, J am willing to tell you. 

Pi icd. What is that, pray? 

5. ' rates. 1 think better of his genius than to compare it with the 
sptech-writing of Lysias, Moreover, I account him endued with a 
2 ^ub!er nature. So that there will he nothing surjirising if, as he 
advances in years, he will in the art of speaking even, to which he is 
now applying liimself, leave all who have hitherto handled it, far as 
children behind him; and nothing surprising either if he be not con- 
tent with such achievements, but he led by a godlier impulse to holier 
and higher things. For nature, my friend, lias implanted a love of 
wdsdoin in the mind of die man. I'his then is tlie message I will take 
from the gods of the sjmt to Locrates as my fa\orite, and do you 
take the one I gave you to Lydias, as yours. 

Phccd. Tt shall be done— but let depart, the rather as the lieat of 
the day is over. 

Socrates. Were it not better to offer up a prayer to these gods 
before wc go? 

Phccd. Oh yes. 

Socrates. Belu\ed Pan, and all ye other gods wFo here abide, grant 
me to be beautiful in the iniur man. and all I have of outer things to 
be at peace with tlicj^^e vilhin. ?\Iay I count the w'ise m.'iii only rich. 
And may my store of gold ])l such as none Init ihe good can bear. 

Phsedrus, need we anything more? I'or iii>>elf 1 have prayed 
enough. 

Phccd. For me too pray the ^ame. Friends share and share alike. 

Socrates. Let us go. 
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{Aristotle one of the greatest thinkers and philosophers in all history was 
horn at Stagira, Macedonia, in the year 384 B.c. While still a youth. Arts-’ 
totle had the inisforiunc to lose his parents, but this fact did not impel his 
eagerness to acquire knowledge and he went to Athens n'licre he 'oi'icd 
Plato's school, remaining there twenty years. Upon the dcaih of Plato, 
Aristotle jonnieycd to Atarncus, in Mysia, where he mcirricr. few 
years later in 342 u c., he became tutor to another famous character in Jhs- 
iory, Alexander i he (i^'cat. Se^'cn years later, 355 he returned ’ Atli ns 
where he taught philosophy. Being accused of impiety, he zvent to huotjca, 
where a year later, 322 b,c., he died. His zvritings deal with practically all 
branches of knowledge known to his time.) 

BOOK I 

Every art, and every science reduced to a teachable form, and tn 
like manner e^eJy action and moral choice, aims, it is thought, at 
some good: for which reason a common and by no means a bad de- 
scription of the (.'hief Good is, “that which all things aim at.” 

Now there plainly is a difference in the Ends proposed: for in some 
cases they arc acts of working, and in other certain works or tangible 
results beyond and bcsiiles the acts of working : and where there are 
certain Ends beyond and beside the actions, the works arc in their 
nature hotter than the acts of wnrl.ing. Again, since actions and 
arts and scieii< cs are many, the Ihids likewise come to be many: of 
the healing art, for instance, health; of the ship- building art, ? 
vessel; of the military art, Aictur}; and of domestic management, 
wealth; are rc^pecii\cly the Ends. 

And whatever of such actions, arts, <>r sciences range under some 
one faculty (as under tliat of liorsemanship the art of making bridles, 
and all that arc coiinecled with the maniifaclurc of horse-furniture 
in general; ihi.-^ itself again, and e\ery action connected wdth war, 
under the military art; and in the same way (4liers under others), 
in all such, tlir Ends of the mastci'-arts are more clmice-worthy than 
those ranging under them, because it is with a view to the former 
that the latter arc ])iirsaed. 

(And in this companson it makes no difference wiielher the acts 
of working are tlieniselvcs the Ends of the actions, or something 
further beside them, as is the case in the arts and sciences we have 
been just speaking of.) 

Since then of all things which may be done there is some one End 
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which we desire for i.s own sake, and with a view to which we desire 
everything’ else ; and since we do not choose in all instances with a 
further End in view (for then men would go on without limit, and 
so the desire would be unsatisfied and fruitless), this plainly must be 
the Chief Good, i.r. the best thing of all. 

Surely then, even with reference to actual life and conduct, the 
knowledge of it must have great weiglit : and like archers, with a 
mark in view, we shall be more likely to hit ujinn what is right: 
and if so, we ought to try to describe, in outline at least, what it is 
and of which of the sciences and faculties it is the End. 

Now one would naturally siiiipo.se it to be the luid of that which 
is most commanding and most inclusive: and to this description, 
ttoXltlkt] plainly answers: for this it is that determines which of 
the sciences should be in the communities, and which kind individ- 
uals are to learn, and what degree of proficiency is to be required. 
Again ; we see also ranging under this the most highly esteemed 
faculties, such as the art military, and that of domestic management, 
and Rhetoric. Well then, since this uses all the other practical 
sciences, and moreover lays down rules as to men are to do, 

and from what to abstain, the End of tliis must include the Ends of 
the rest, and so must he The Good of Man. And grant that this is 
the same to the individual and to the community, yet surely that of 
the latter is plainly greater and more perfect to discover and pre- 
serve: for to do this even for a single individual were a matter for 
contentment; but to do it for a whole nation, and for communities 
generally, were more noble and godlike. 

Such then are the objects proi)Osed by our treatise, which is of 
the nature of TroXirt/cT? ; and I conceive 1 shall have spoken on them 
satisfactorily, if they he made as distinctly clear as the nature of the 
subject-matter will admit: for exactness must not he looked for in all 
discussions alike, any more than in all w(»rks of handicraft. Now 
the notions of nobleness and justice with ihe examination of which 
ToXiTiKTf is concerned, admit of \ariation and error to such a 
degree, that they are suy)])osed by some to exist conventionally only, 
and not in the nature (if things: hut then, again, the things which 
are allowed to be goods admit of a similar error, because harm comes 
to many from them: for before now some have x^^'rished through 
wealth, and others through \alor. 

We must be content tlien, in speaking of such things and from 
such data, to set forth the truth roughly and in outline; in other 
words, since we are speaking of general matter and from general 
data, to draw also conclusions merely general. And in the same 
spirit should each person receive what we say: for the man of edu- 
cation will seek exactness so far in each subject as the nature of the 
thing admits, it being jilainly much the same absurdity to put up with 
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a mathematician who tries to persuade instead of proving, and to 
demand strict demonstrative reasoning of a Rhetorician. 

Now each man judges well what he knows, and of these things he 
is a good judge: on each j)articular matter then he is a good judge 
wdio has been instructed in it, and in a general way the man of 
general mental cultivation. 

Hence the young man is not a fit student of Moral Philosophy, for 
he has no ex])erience in the actions of life, while all that is said pre- 
supposes and is concerned with these: and in the next place, since he 
is apt to follow the imjnilses of his ])assions, he will hear as though 
he heard not, and tcj no profit, the end in view being jiractice and not 
mere knowledge. 

And I draw no distinction between young in years, and youthful 
in temper and disposition: the defect to which 1 allude being no 
direct result of the time, but of living at the beck and call of pas'>ion, 
and following each object as it rises. For to them that arc such the 
knowledge conies to be unjirofitable, as to those of imperfect stlf- 
control : but, to those who form their desires and act in accordance 
with reason, to have knowledge on these points must be very profi 
table. 

Let this much suffice by way of preface on thc^e three points, the 
student, the spirit in which our observations should be receivedv and 
the object which we propose. 

And now, resuming the statement wdth which w'e commenced, 
since all knowledge and moral choice grasps at good of some land or 
another, what good is that which wc say ttoXltlktj aims at? or, in 
other words, what is the highest of all the goods which are the 
objects of action? 

So far as name gt)es, there is a pretty general agreement: for 
HAPPINESS both the multitude and the refined few call it, and “living 
w^ell" and “doing wvW" they conceive to lie the same with “being 
happy;” hut about the Nature of this Happiness, men dispute, and 
the multitude do not in their account of it agree wdth the wn’se. For 
some say it is some one of those things which are jialpable and ap- 
parent, as plea.^ure of wealth or honor; in fact, some one thing, some 
another; nay, ofteiuiines the same man gives a different account of 
it; for when ill, he calls it health; when poor, wealth: and conscious 
of their owui ignorance, men admire those who talk grandly arid 
above their comprehension. Some again held it to be something by 
itself, other tlian and beside these many good things, which is in 
fact to all these tlie cause of their being good. 

Now to sift all the opinions would be ])erba])s rather a fruitless 
task; so it shall suffice to sift those whicdi arc most generally current, 
or are thought to have some reason in them. 

And here we must not forgot the difference hetw^een reasoning 
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from principles, and reasoning to principles: for with good cause 
did Plato too doubt about this, and inquire whether the right road is 
from principles or to principles, just as in the racecourse from the 
judges to the further end, or vice versa. 

Of vuarsc we must begin with what is known; but then this is 
of two kinds, what we do know, and what w^e may know: perhaps 
then as individuals we must begin with what we do know. Hence 
the neressiiy that he should have been well trained in habits, who is 
to stUi',, with any tolerable chance of profit, the principles of noble- 
ness arid justice and moral philosophy generally. For principle is a 
matter of iact, and if the fact is sufficiently clear to a man there 
will be no need in addition of the reason for the fact. And he that 
has been thus trained either has principles already, or can receive 
<heiri easily: as for him who neither has nor can receive them, let 
him hear his sentence from Hesiod: 

He is best of all who himself conceivetb all things; 

Good again is be too who can adopt a good suggestion; 

But whoso neither of himself conceiveth nor hearing from 
another 

Layeth it to heart ; — he is a useless man. 

But to return from this digression. 

Now of the Chief Good ( />. of Happiness) men seem to form their 
notions from the ditierent modes of life, as we might naturally ex- 
pect: the many and most low conceive it to be j)]easure, and hence 
they are content with the life of sensual enjoyment. J'or there are 
three lines of life which .stand out prominently tt> view: that ju.st 
mentioned, and the life in society, and, thirdly, the life of contem- 
plation. 

Now the many are plainly quite slavish, choo'^ing a life like that 
of brute animals: yet they obtain some consider ation, because many 
of the great share the tastes of .Sardanapalus. { he refined and active 
again conceive it to bo honor: for this may be said to be the end of 
the life in society: yet it is plainly too superficial for the object of 
our search, because it is tliouglit to rest with tliir.c who pay rather 
than with him who receives it, whereas the Chief Good we feel in- 
stinctly must be something which is our own, and not easily to be 
taken from us. 

And besides, men seem to pursue honor, that they may believe 
themselves to be good : for instance, they seek to be honored by the 
wise, and by those among whom they are known, and for virtue: 
clearly then, in the oin’nion at least of these men, virtue is higher 
than honor. In truth, one would be much more inclined to think this 
to be the end of the life in society; yet this itself is plainly not suffi- 
ciently final : for it is conceived possible, that a man possessed of 
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virtue might sleep or be inactive all through his life, or, as a third 
case, suffer the greatest evils and misfortunes: and the man who 
should live thus no one would call happy, except for mere dispuia- 
tion’s sake. 

And for these let thus much suffice, for they have been treated of 
at sufficient length in my Encyclia. 

A third line of life is that of contemplation, concerning which we 
shall make our examination in the sequel. 

As for the life of money-making, it is one of constraint, am, w^ealth 
manifestly is not the good we are seeking, because it is for use, that 
is, for the sake of something further: and hence one \\oiild rather 
conceive the forementioned ends to be the right ones, for men re^t 
content with them for their own sakes. Yet, clearly, they are r,ot 
the objects of our search either, though many words have 
wasted on them. So much then for these. 

Again, the notion of one Universal Good (the same, that is, in 
all things), it is better perhaps we should examine, and discuss the 
meaning of it, though such an inquiry is unpleasant, because they 
are friends of ours who have introduced these Still perhaps 

it may appear better, nay to be our duty where the safety of the 
truth is concerned, to upset if need be even our own theories, specially 
as we are lovers of wisdom: for both are dear to us, we are bound 
to prefer the truth. Now they who invented this doctrine of 
did not apply it to those things in which they spoke of priority and 
posteriority, and so they never made any of numbers; but good 
is predicated in the catcgr»ries of Substance, Quality, and Relation; 
now that which exists of itself, i.c. Substance, is prior in the nature 
of things to that which is relative, because this latter is an off-shoot, as 
it were, and result of that wdiich is; on their own principle then 
there cannot he a common in the case of these. 

In the next place, since good is jircdicated in as many^ ways as there 
are modes of existence [for it is predicated in the category of Sub- 
stance, as God, Intellect — and in that of Quality, as the Virtues — and 
in that of Quantity, as The IMcan — and in that of Relation, as The 
Useful — and in that of Time, as Ojijiortunity — and in that of Place, as 
Abode; and other such like things], it manifestly cannot be something 
common and universal and one in all ; else it would not have been 
predicated in all the categories, hut in one only. 

Thirdly, since those things which range under one ^-e also 
under the cognizance of one science, there would have been, on their 
theory, only one science taking cognizance of all goods collectively: 
but in fact there are many even for those wliich range under one 
category: for instance, of Opportunity or Seasonahleness (which I 
have before mentioned as being in the category of Time), the science 
is, in war, generalship ; in disease, medical science ; and of the IMean, 
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(which I quoted before as being in the category of Quantity, in food), 
the medical science ; and in labor or exercise, the gymnastic science. 
A person might fairly doubt also what in the world they mean by very- 
this that or the other, since, as they would themselves allow, the ac- 
count of the humanity is one and the same in the very-Man, and in 
any individual Man: for so far as the individual and the very-Man are 
both Man, they will not differ at all" and if so then very-good and 
any particular good will not differ, in so far as tlicy both are good. 
Nor wdll it do to say, that the eternity of the very-good makes it to be 
more good; for what has lasted white ever so long, is no whiter tlian 
what lasts but for a day. 

No. The Pythagoreans do seem to give a more credible account of 
the matter, who place ^‘One” among the goods in their double list of 
goods and bads: which philosojihers, in fact, S(‘pusippus seems to have 
followed. 

But of these matters let us speak at some other time. Now there is 
plainly a loophole to object to what has been advanced, on the plea 
that the theory 1 have attacked is not by its advocate applied to all 
good: but those goods only are spoken of as being undci one 
which are pursued, and with which men rest content simply for their 
own sakes : whereas those things which have a tendency to produce 
or preserve them in any way, or to hinder their contraries, are called 
good because of these other goods, and after another fashion. It is 
manifest then that the goods may he so called in two senses, the one 
class for their own sakes, the other because of these. 

Very well then, let us separate the independent goods from the 
instrumental, and see whether they are sjioken of as under one 
But the question next arises, what kind of goods are we to call inde- 
pendent? All such as are pursued even when separated from other 
goods, as, for instance, being wise, seeing, and certain pleasures and 
honors (for these, though we do jmrsue them with some further end 
in view, one would still place among the independent goods) ? or does 
it come in fact to this, that we can call nothing" independent good ex- 
cept the and so tlie concrete of it wiH he nought? 

If, on the other hand, these are indeijcndenl goods, then w'e shall 
require that the account of the goodness be the same clearly in all, 
just as that of the whiteness is in snow and white lead. But how 
stands the fact? Why of honr)r and wisdom and pleasure the ac- 
counts are distinct and different in so far as tlicy arc good. The 
Chief Good then is not something common, and after one 

But then, how docs the name come to be common (for it is not 
seemingly a case of fortuitous equivocation; ? Are different individ- 
ual things called good by virtue of being from one source, or all con- 
ducing to one end, or rather by w^ay of analogy, for that intellecf is to 
the soul as sight to the body, and so on ? However, perhaps we ought 
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to leave these questions now, for an accurate investigation of^ them 
is more properly the business of a different philosophy. And like- 
wise respecting the ‘Sta*. for even if there is some good predicated 
in common of all things that are good, or separable and capable of 
existing independently, manifestly it cannot be the object of human 
action or attainable by Man; but we arc in search now of something 
that is so. 

It may readily occur to any one, that it would be better to attain 
a knowledge of it with a view to such concrete goods as are attain- 
able and practical, because, with this as a kind of model in our hands;^ 
we shall the better know what things arc good for us individually., 
and when we know them, we shall attain them. 

Some plausibility, it is true, this argument possesses, but it is con- 
tradicted by the facts of the Arts and Sciences; for all these, though 
aiming at some good, and seeking that which is rleficient, yet preter- 
mit the knowledge of it : now it is not exactly probable that all artisans 
without exception should be ignorant of so great a help as this would 
be, and not even look after it ; neither is it easy to see wherein a 
weaver or a carpenter will be profited in respect of bis craft by know- 
ing the very-good, or how a man wdll be the more apt to effect cure? 
or to command an army for having seen the itself. For mani- 
festly it is not health after this general and abstract fashion w'hicli is 
the subject of the physician’s inve'^tigation, but the health of Man, 
or rather perhajis of this or that man ; for he has to heal individuals. 
— Thus much on these points. 

And now let us revert to the Good of which wq arc in search: what 
can it be? for manifestly it is different in different actions and arts: 
for it is different in tlie healing art and in the art military, and simi- 
larly in the rest. What then is the Chief Good in each? Is it not 
“that for the sake of which the other things are done?” and this in 
the healing art lioalth, and in the art military victory, and in that 
of house-building a house, and in any other thing something else; in 
sliort, in every action and moral choice the End, because in all cases 
men do everything else with a view to this. So that if there is some 
one End of all things wliich arc and may he done, this must be the 
Good proposed by doing, or if more tlian one, then these. 

Thus our discussion after some traversing about has come to the 
same point which we reached before. And this wc must try yet more 
to clear up. 

Now since the ends are plainly many, and of those w^e choose some 
with a view to others (wealth, for instance, musical instruments, and, 
in general, all instruments), it is clear that all arc not final: but the 
Chief Good is manifestly something final; and so, if there is some one 
only yhich is final, this must be the object of our search: but if sev- 
eral, then the most final of them will be it. 

XIII 
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Now that which is an object of pursuit in itself we call more final 
than that which is so with a view to something else ; that again which 
is never an object of choice with a view to something else than those 
which are so both in themselves and with a view to this ulterior ob- 
ject: and so by the term “absolutely final,” we denote that which is an 
object of choice always in itself, and never with a view to any other. 

And of this nature Happiness is mostly thought to be, for this we 
choose ai^vays for its own sake, and never with a view to anything 
further: whereas honor, pleasure, intellect, in fact every excellence 
wc choose for their own sakes, it is true (because we would choose 
each oi these even if no result weie to follow), but we choose them 
also witii a view to happiness, conceiving that through their instru- 
mentality we shall be happy: but no man chooses happiness with a 
view to them, nor in fact with a view to any other thing w'hatsocver. 

The same result is seen to follow also from the notion of self-suffi- 
ciency, a quality thought to belong to the final good. Now by sufficient 
for Self, we mean not for a siii'^le individual living a solitary life, but 
for Ills parents also and cliiMreii and wife, and. in general, friends 
and countrymen ; for man is by nature adapted to a social existence. 
But of these, of course, some limit must he fixed: for if one extends 
it to parents and descendants and friends' friends, there is no end to 
it. This point, however, must be left for future investigation: for 
the present w^e define tliat to be self-sufficient “wliich taken alone 
makes life choice-worlliy. and to be in want of nothing;” now of 
such kind we think Happiness to bo: and further, to be most 
choice-worthy of all things; not being reckoned with any other 
thing, for if it were so reckoned, it is jilaiii we must then allow it, 
with the addition of ever so small a good, to lie more choice-worthy 
than it was before: because what is put to it becomes an addition 
of so much good, and of g(»ods the greater is ever the more choice- 
worthy. 

So then Happiness is manifestly something final and self-sufficient, 
being the end of all things which arc and may he done. 

But, it may be, to call Happiness the Chief Gootl is a mere truism, 
and what is wanted is some clearer account of its real nature. Now 
this object may be easily attained, when we have discovered wdiat is 
the work of man; for as in the case of flute-player, statuary, or arti- 
san of any kind, or, more generally, all who have any work or course 
of action, their Chief Good and Excellence is thought to reside in 
their w^ork, so it would seem to be with man, if there is any work be- 
longing to him. 

Are we then to suppose, that while carpenter and cobbler have cer- 
tain works and courses of action, Man as Man has none, but is left 
by Nature without a work? or would not one rather hold, that ap eye, 
hand, and foot, and generally each of his members, has manifestly 
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some special work ; so too the whole Man, as distinct from all these, 
has some work of his own ? 

What then can this be? not mere life, because that plainly is 
shared with him even by vej^ctables, and we want w’hat is peculiar to 
him. We must separate off then the life of mere nourishment and 
growth, and next will come the life of sensation: but this a£j;aui mani- 
festly is common to horses, oxen, and every animal. Thcic reirams 
then a kind of life of the Rational Nature to act: and of this Nature 
there are two parts denominated Rational, the one as being obedi^^r.l 
to Reason, the other as having and exerting it. Again, as this life is 
also spoken of in two ways, we must take that which is in the wav of 
actual w^orking, because this is thought to be most properly entitled 
the name. If then the work of Man is a w’orking of the son) in 
accordance with reason, or at least not independently of reason, at a* 
we say that the work of any given subject, and of that subject gofid 
of its kind, are the same in kind (as, for instance, of a harp-playc’" 
and a good harp-player, and so in every case, adding to ttie w \rL 
eminence in the way of excellence; I mean, the work of a harp-play#^» 
is to play the harj), and of a good harp-player to play it well) ; if I 
say, this is so, ami W'e assume the work of Man to be life of a certain 
kind, that is to say a working of the soul, and actions with reason, 
and of a good man to do these things well and nobly, and iti fact 
everything is hnnlied off well in the way of the excellence which 
peculiarly belongs to it: if all this is so, then the Good of Man comes 
to be “a w’orking of the Soul in the way of Excellence, "or, if Excel- 
lence admits of degrees, in the w’ay of the best and most perfect Ex- 
cellence. 

And we must add, in a complete life; for as it is not one sw^allow 
or one fine day that makes a spring, so it is not one day or a short 
lime that makes a man blessed and happy. 

Let this tlicn he taken for a rough sketch of the Chief Good: since 
it is probably tlie right way to give lir.sl the outline, and fill it in after- 
wards. And it w’ould seem that any man may impro\e and connect 
what is good in the sketch, and that time is a good discoverer and co- 
operator in such matters: it is thus in fact that all improvements in 
the various arts have been brouglit almut, for any man may fill up a 
deucicncy. 

You must remember also wdiat has ])een already stated, and not seek 
for exactness in all matters alike, but in each according to the subject- 
matter, and so far as properly bekmgs to the system. The carpenter 
and geometrician, for instance, inquire into the right line in different 
fashion: the former so far as he wants it tor his w'ork, the latter in- 
quires into its nature and properties, because he is concerned with the 
truth.^ 
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So then should one do in other matters, that the incidental matters 
may not exceed the direct ones. 

And again, you must not demand the reason either in all things 
alike, becau^e in some it is sufficient that the fact has been well dem- 
onstrated, wliich is the case with first principles; and the fact is the 
first step, i.c. starting-point or principle. 

And of these first principles some arc obtained by induction, some' 
by perception, some by a course of habituation, others in other dif- 
ferent ways. And we must try to trace up each in their own nature, 
and take pains to secure their being w'^ell defined, because they have 
great influence on vhat follows: it is thought, 1 mean, that the start- 
ing-point or principle is more than half the whole matter, and that 
many of the points of inquiry come simultaneously into view thereby. 

We must now inquire concerning Happiiie‘is, not only from our con- 
clusion and the data on \vhich our reasoning proceeds, but likewise 
from tvhat is commonly said about it : because with what is true all 
things wLich really are in harmony, but with that which is false 
the true very soon jars. 

Now there is a common division of goods into three classes; one 
being called external, the other two tho.sc* of tiie soul and body re- 
spectively, and those belonging to the soul we call most yiropcrly and 
specially good. Well, in our definition wc assume that the actions and 
workings of the soul constitute Happiness, and these of course be- 
long to the soul. And so our account is a gord one, at least accord- 
ing to this opinion, which is of ancient date, and accepted by those 
who profess philosophy. Rightly too are certain actions and wTjrk- 
ings said to he tlie end, for thus it is lirnught into the number of the 
goods of the soul insler'd of tlic exlernnl. Agreeing also with our 
definition is the common notion, that the liappy man lives well and does 
well, for it has been stated by us to be pretty much a kind of living 
well and doing well. 

But further, the points required in Happiness arc found in com- 
bination in our acocunt of it. 

For some think it is virlnc, others practical wisdom, others a kind of 
scientific philosophy; others that it is these, or else some one of them, 
in combination with pleasure, or at least not independently of it; while 
others again take in external prosperity. 

Of these opinions, some rest on the authority of numbers or an- 
tiquity, others on that of few, and Iho^e men of note: and it is not 
likely that either of these classes should he WTong in all points, but be 
right at least in some one, or even in most. 

Now wdth those who assert it to be Virtue (Excellence), or some 
kind of Virtue, our account agrees: for working in the way of Excel- 
lence surely belongs to Excellence. 

And there is perhaps no unimportant difference between conceiving 
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of the Chief Good as in possession or as in use, in other words, as a 
mere state or a working. For the state or habit may possibly exist 
in a subject without effecting any good, as, for instance, in him who 
is asleep, or in any other way inactive; but the working cannot so, for 
it will of necessity act, and act well. And as at the Olympic games 
it is not the finest and strongest men who are crowned, but they who 
enter the lists, for out of these the prize-men arc selected; so too in 
life, of the honorable and the good, it is they who act who rightly 
win the prizes. 

Their life too is in itself pleasant: for the feeling of pleasure is a 
mental sensation, and that is to each pleasant of which he is said to 
be fond: a horse, for instance, to him who is fond of horses, and a 
sight to him who is fond of sights; and so in like manner just acts to 
him who is fond of justice, and more generally the things in accoid- 
ance with virtue to him who is fond of virtue. Now in the case of 
the multitude of men the things winch they individually esteem pleas- 
ant clash, because they are not such by nature, whereas to the loeers 
of nobleness those things are pleasant which arc such by nature: but 
the actions in accordance wnth virtue are of this kind, so that they 
are pleasant both to the individuals and also in themselves. 

So then their life has no need of pleasure as a kind of additional 
appendage, but involves pleasure in itself. For, besides what 1 have 
just mentioned, a man is not a good man at all who feels no pleasure 
in noble actions, just as no one w'ould call that man just who does not 
feel pleasure in acting justly, or liberal wdio does not in liberal ac- 
tions, and similarly in the case of the other virtues which might be 
enumerated; and if this be so, then the aclioiis in accordance with 
virtue must be in themselves pleasurable. Then again they are cer- 
tainly good and noble, and each of these in the highest degree; if we 
are to take as right the judgment of the good man, for he judges as 
we have said. 

Thus then Happiness is most excellent, most noble, and most pleas- 
ant, and these attributes are not separated as in the well-known Delian 
inscription — 

'‘Most noble is that which is most just, but best is health; 

And naturally most pleasant is the obtaining one's desires.” 

For all these co-exist in the best acts of w'orking: and w'e say that 
Happiness is these, or one, that is, the best of them. 

Still it is quite plain that it does require the addition of external 
goods, as we have said: because without appliances it is impossible, or 
at all events not easy, to do noble actions: for friends, money, and 
political influence are in a manner instruments wdiereby many things 
are done: some things there are again a deficiency in which mars 
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blevssedness ; good birth, for instance, or line offspring, or even per- 
sonal beauty: for he is not at all capable of Happiness who is very 
ugly, or is ill-horn, or solitary and childless ; and still less perhaps sup- 
posing him to have very had children or friends, or to have lost good 
ones by death. And we have said already, the addition of prosperity 
of this kind docs seem necessary to complete the idea of Happiness; 
hence some rank good fortune, and others virtue, with Happiness. 

And hence too a question is raised, whether it is a thing that can 
be learned, or acquired hy habituation or discipline of some other 
kind, or whether it comes in the way of divine dispensation, or even 
in the way of chance. 

Now to be sure, if anything else is a gift of llie Gods to men, it is 
probable that Hai)piness is a gift of theirs too, and specially because 
of all human goods it is the Inghest. But this, it may be. is a ques- 
tion bekmging more properly to an inve^tigatioti dilTerent from ours: 
and it is quite clear, that on the supposition of its not being sent from 
the Gods direct, but coming to us by reason of virtt.e and learning of 
a certain kind, or discijiline, it is yet one of the mo-^i Gudlike things; 
because the prize and lind of virtue is manifestly soi*:c\v]iat most ex- 
cellent, nay divine and blessed. 

It will also on this s‘?iii>position he \^idcly ])arti< ijsaed, for it may 
through learning and dil'gence of a certain kind exist in all who have 
not been maimed for virtue. 

And if it i.s belter we should he luqipy thu ; than as a result of 
chance, this is in itself an argument that the case is so; because those 
things which arc in the way of nature, and in like manner of art, and 
of every cause, and specially the best cause, are by nature in the best 
way possiljle : to leave them to chance what is greatest and mo.st noble 
would be very much out of harmony with all these facts. 

The que.stion may be determined also by a reference to our defini- 
tion of Happiness, that it is a working of the soul in the w^y of ex- 
cellence or virtue of a certain kind: and of the other goods, some w^e 
must have to begin with, and those which are co-operative and useful 
are given by nature as instruments. 

These considerations will harmonize also witli what we said at the 
commencement: for we assumed the End of ttoXctckt] to i)c most excel- 
lent; now this bestows most care on making tlie members of the 
community of a certain character ; good that is and apt to do what is 
honorable. 

With good reason then neither ox nor horse nor any other brute 
animal do we call happy, for none of them can partake in such work- 
ing: and for this same reason a child is not hai)py either, because by 
reason of his tender age he cannot yet perform such actions: if the 
term is- applied, it is by way of anticipation. 

For to constitute Happiness, there must be, as we have said, com- 
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plete virtue and a complete life : for many changes and chances of all 
kinds arise during a life, and he who is most prosperous may become 
involved in great misfortunes in his old age, as in llic heroic poctns 
the talc is told of Priam: but the man who has experienced such 
fortune and died in wretchedness, no man calls happy. 

Arc we then to call no man happy while he lives, and, as Solon 
would have us, look to the end? And again, if wc are to maintain 
this position, is a man then happy when he is dead ? or is not this a 
complete absurdity, specially in us who say Plappiness is a working 
of a certain kind? 

If on the other hand we do not assert that the dead man is happy, 
and Solon docs not mean this, but only that one would then be sale in 
pronouncing a man happy, as being thenceforward out of the roach 
of evils and misfortunes, this too admits of some dispute, sj‘xe h t*' 
thought that the dead has somewhat both of good and evil (if, as wc 
must allow, a man may have when alive hut not aware of the circum- 
stances), as honor and dishonor, and good and l)ad fortune of cml- 
dren and descendants generally. 

Now is tins view again without its difficulties: for, after a man has 
lived in l)le^sedncss to old age and died accordingly, many changes 
may befall him hi riglit of liis descendants; some of them may be good 
and obtain pccsilions in life accordant to their merits, others again 
quite the contrary: it is plain too that tlie descendants may at differ- 
ent intervals or grades stand in all manners of ndations to the ances- 
tors. Absurd indeed would he the position that even tlie dead man is 
to change about willi them and become at one time happy and at an- 
other miserable-. Absurd hinvever it is on tlie other hand that the 
affairs of the descendants should in no degree and during no time af- 
fect the ancestors. 

But we must revert to the point first raised, since the present ques- 
tion will he eavily elclt'nniucd from that. 

If then wc are to look to the end and then pronounce the man 
blessed, not as Ix-ing so hut as having been so at some jirevious time, 
surely it is absurd that when he is happy the truth is not to he asserted 
of him, because we are unwilling to pronounce the living happy by 
reason of their liability to changes, and because, whereas vje have 
conceived of liapiiiness as something stable and no way easily change- 
able, the fact is that good and had fortune are constantly circling about 
the same people: for it is quite plain, that if wc are to depend upon 
the fortunes of men, wc shall often have to call the same man happy, 
and a little while after miserable, thus representing our happy man 

*'Chameleoii'like, and based on rottenness.” 

Is not this the solution? that to make our sentence dependent ofi the 
changes of fortune, is no way right: for not in them stands the well. 
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or the ill, but though human life needs these as accessories (which we 
have allowed already), the workings in the way of virtue are what 
determine Happiness, and the contrary the contrary. 

And, by the way, the question which has been here discussed, testi- 
6es incidentally to the truth of our account of Happiness. For to 
notliing does a stability of human results attach so much as it does 
to the workings in the way of virtue, since these are held to be more 
aniding even than the sciences : and of these last again the most pre- 
cious are the most abiding, because the blessed live in them most and 
most continuously, which seems to be tbc reason why they are not for- 
gotten. So then this stability which is sought will be in the happy 
man, and he will be such through life, since always, or most of all, 
he will he doing and contemplating the things which are in the way 
of virtue: and tlie various chances of life he will hear most nobly, and 
at all times and in all ways harmoniously, since he is the truly good 
man. or in the terms of our proverb “a faultless cube.” 

And whereas the incidents of chance are many, and oiifer in great- 
ness and smallness, the small jiieccs of good or ill fortune evidently 
do not affect the balance of life, hut the great and numerous, if hap- 
pening for good, will make life more blessed (for it is their nature 
to contribute to ornament, and tlic using of them conics to he noble 
and excellent), hut if for ill, they bruise as it were and maim the 
blessedness: for they bring in positive pain, and linider many acts of 
working. But still, even in the..e, nobleness shines dirough when a 
man bears contentedly many and great mischances not from insen- 
sibility to pain hut because he is noble and high-spirited. 

And if, as we have said, the acts of working are what determine the 
character of the life, no one of the blessed can ever become wretched, 
because he wall never do tho.^e things whicb are hateful and mean. 
For the man w'lio is truly good and sensible bears all fortunes, we pre- 
sume, becomingly, and ahvays does what is noblest under the circum- 
stances, just as a good general employs to the best advantage the force 
he has wu‘th him; or a good shoemaker makes the Iiandsomest shoe he 
can out of the leather which has been given him; and all other good 
artisans likewise. And if tliis lie so, wretched never can the happy 
man come to he : 1 do not mean to say he wdll be blessed should he fall 
into fortunes like those of Priam. 

Nor, in truth, is he shifting and easily changeable, for on the one 
hand from his happiness he will not he shaken easily nor by ordinary 
mischances, hut, if at all, by those which arc great and numerous; 
and, on the other, after such niisclianccs he cannot regain his happi- 
ness in a little time; but, if at all, in a long aiul cf)niplete ])criod, dur- 
ing which he has made himself master of great and noble tilings. 

Why then should we not call happy the man who works in the way of 
perfect virtue, and is furnished with external goods sufficient for acting 
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his part in the drama of life: and this during no ordinary period but 
such as constitutes a complete life as we have been describing it. 

Or we must add, that not only is he to live so, hut his death must be 
in keeping with such life, since the future is dark to us, and Happi- 
ness we assume to be in every way an end and complete. And, if this 
be so, we shall call them among the living blessed who have and will 
have the things specihed, but blessed as Men. 

On these points then let it suffice to have defined thus much. 

Now that the fortunes of these descendants, and friends generally, 
contribute nothing towards forming the condition of the dead, is 
plainly a very heartless notion, and contrary to the current opinions. 

But since things which befall are many, and differ in all kinds 
of ways, and some touch more nearly, others less, to go into minute 
particular distinctions would evidently be a long and endless task: ana 
so it may suffice to speak generally and in outline. 

If then, as of the misfortunes which happen to one’s self, some 
have a certain weight and turn the balance of hie, while others are, 
so to speak, lighter; so it is likewise with those which befall out 
friends alike: if further, whether they whom each suffering befalls be 
alive or dead makes much more difference than in a tragedy the pre- 
supposing or acuial perjtel ration of the various crimes and horrors, we 
must take into onr account this difference also, and still more perhaps 
the doubt concerning the dead whether they really partake of any 
good or evil; it seems to result from all these considerations, that if 
anything does pierce the veil and reach them, he tlie same good or 
bad, it must be something trivial and .'^mall, either in itself or to them; 
or at least of such a magnitude or such a kind as neither to make 
happy them that arc not so otherwdsc, nor to deprive of their blessed- 
ness them that arc. 

It is plain tliat the good or ill fortunes of their friends do affect 
the dead soim'wliat : hut in such kind ainl degree as neither to make 
the hajipy unhappy nor produce any other such effect. 

Having determined these points, let us examine with respect to 
Happiness, whether it belongs to the class of tilings praiseworthy or 
things precious; for to tliat of faculties it evidently docs not. 

Now^ it is plain that everything w^hich is a subject of praise is 
praised for being of a certain kind and hearing a certain relation 
to something else: for instance, the just, and tlie valiant, and gen- 
erally the good man, and virtue ilsell, wc praise because of the actions 
and the results: and the strong man, and the quick runner, and so 
forth, we praise for being of a certain nature and bearing a certain 
relation to something good and excellent ( and this is illustrated by at- 
tempts to praise the gods ; for they are presented in a ludicrous aspect 
by being referred to onr standard, and this results from the fact, that 
all praise does, as we have said, imply reference to a standard). Now 
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if it is to such objects that praise belongs, it is evident that what is 
applicable to the best objects is not praise, but something higher and 
better' which is plain matter of fact, for not only do we call the 
gods Messed and happy, but of men also we pronounce those blessed 
who most nearly resemble the gods. And in like manner in respect of 
goods; no man thinks ot praising Happiness as he docs the principle of 
justice, but calls it blessed, as being somewhat more godlike and more 
excellent. 

Eudoxus too is thought to have advanced a sound argument in sup- 
port of the claim of pleasure to the highest prize: for the fact that, 
though It is one of the good things, it is not jiraiscd, he took for an 
indication of iis superiority to those which arc subjects of praise: a 
superiority he attributed also to a god and the Cidcf Good, on the 
ground that they form the standard to which everything besides is 
referred. For praise applies to virtue, because it tnakes men apt to 
^lo what is noble; but encomia to definite works of body or mind. 

Hovvever, it is perhaps more suitable to a reguijr treatise on en- 
'-jmia to pursue this topic with exactness: it is enough for our pur- 
pose that from what has been said it is evident that Happiness belongs 
to the class of things precious and final. And it ^ceins to be so also 
because of its being a starting- pcant ; wliich it is, in lliat with a view to 
it we all do everything else that is done; now the starting-pioint and 
cause of good things we assume to be something precious and divine. 

Moreover, since Happiness is a kind of working of the soul in the 
way of perfect Excellence, we mu^'t inquire concerning Excellence: 
for so probably shall we have a clearer view concerning Happiness; 
and again, he who is really a statesman is generally thought to have 
spent most pains on this, for he wishes to make the citizens good 
and obedient to the laws. (T"or examples of this class w^e have the 
lawgivers of the Cretans and Lacedaemonians and whatever other such 
there have been ) Cut if this investigation belongs properly to 
voXiTiKT}^ then clearly the inquiry will be in accordance with our origi- 
nal design. 

Well, we are to inquire concerning Excellence, i.c.. Human Excel- 
lence of course, because it was the chief Good of man and the Happi- 
ness of Man that we were inquiring of just now. 

By Human Excellence we mean not that of man\^ body but that of 
his soul ; for we call Flappiness a working of the Soul. 

And if this is so, it is plain that some knowledge of the nature of 
the Soul is necessary for the statesman, just as for the Oculist a 
knowledge of the W'hole body, and the more so in proportion as 
is more precious and higher than the healing art: and in fact phy- 
sicians of the higher class do busy themselves much with the knowledge 
of the body. 

So then the statesman is to consider the nature of the Soul: but 
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he must do so with these objects in view, and so far only as may 
suffice for the objects of his special inquiry : for to carry his specula- 
tions to a greater exactness is perhaps a task more laboriotr than 
falls within his province. 

In fact, the few statements made on the subject in my popular 
treatises are quite enough, and accordingly we will adupt them here: 
as, that the Soul consists of two parts, the Irrational and tlie Rational 
(as to whether these are actually divided, as are tlic ])arts of tlr 
body, and everything that is capable of divibion ; or are only met a- 
physically speaking two, l)cing by nature insei)arable, as are convex 
and concave circumferences, matters not in respect ol our (xesent 
purpose). And of the Irrational, the one part seems ‘^ominon to 
other objects, and in fact vegetative; I mean the cause of nourish- 
nient and gnnvth (for such a faculty of tlie Soul one woul* assu’p* 
to exist in all things that receive nourishment, even in embryo*;, and 
this the same as in the })erfect creatures; for this is more likeb' tha^^ 
that it sliould be a different one). 

Now the Excellence of this manifestly is not ])eculiar to the bun . u 
species but common to others: for this part and this faculty is though*, 
to work most in time of sleep, and the good and had man are !ea£t 
distinguishahle while asleci); whence it is a common saying that dui • 
ing one-half of life there is no dilYerencc between the happy and the 
wrctclied; and this accords with our anticipatioiib, for sleep is 
an inactivity of llie sfiul, in so far as it is denominated good or bad, 
except that in some vase some of its movements find their way 
through the veil and so the g(K.>d to have heller dreams than ordinary 
men. But enough of this: we mu..t forego any further mention of the 
nutritive jiart, since it is not naturally capable of the Excellence which 
is peculiarly hummi. 

And there seems to be another Irrational Nature of the Soul, which 
yet in a way parUtkeb of Reason. For in the man who controls his 
api)cUtes, and in liim wlio resolves to do so and fails, wc praise the 
Reason or Rational pari of tlic Soul, because it exhorts aright and 
to the best course: but clearly there is in them, beside the Reason, 
some other natural principle which fights wdth and strains against the 
Reason. (For in plain terms, just as juiralyzed limbs of the body 
when their owners \v<mld move them to the right are borne aside in 
a contrary direction to the left, so is it in the case of the Soul, for 
the impulses cd men who cannot control their appetites are to con- 
trary points: the difference is that in the case of the body we do see 
what is borne aside Init in the case of the soul we do not. But, it may 
be, not the less on that account arc wc to suppose that there is in the 
Soul also somewdiat besides the Reason, which is opposed to this and 
goes against it; as to how it is different, that is irrelevant.) 

But of Reason this too does evidently partake, as we have said: for 
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instance, in the man of self-control it obeys Reason: and perhaps in 
the man of perfected self-mastery, or the brave man, it is yet more 
obedient; in them it agrees entirely with the Reason. 

So then the Irrational is plainly twofold ; the one part, the merely 
vegetative, has no share of Reason, but that of desire, or appetition 
generally, does partake of it in a sense, in so far as it is obedient to 
it and capable of submitting to its rule. (So too in common phrase 
we say we have of our father or friends, and this in a different 
sense from that in which we say we have '^oyps of mathematics.) 

Now that the Irrational is in some way persuaded by the Reason, 
admonition, and every act of rebuke and exhortation indicate. If then 
we are to say that this also has Reason, then the Rational, as well 
as the Irrational, will be twofold, the one supremely and in itself, 
the other paying it a kind of filial regard. 

The Excellence of Alan then is divided in accori lance with this 
difference : we make two classes, calling the one TnEdlectual, and the 
other Moral; pure science, intelligence, and practical wisdom — Intel- 
lectual: liberality, and perfected self-mastery — Moral: in speaking of 
a man’s AToral character, we do not say he is a scientific or intelligent 
but a meek man, or one of perfected self-mastery: and we praise the 
man of science in right of hi^ mental state; and of these such as 
are praiseworthy we call Excellences. 
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Well: human Excellence is of two kinds, Intxllectnal and Moral: 
now the Intellectual springs originally, and is increased suhse 
quently, from teaching (for the most part that i.-^), and needs there- 
fore experience and time; whereas the Moral comes from custom, 
and so the Greek term denoting it is but a slight deflection from the 
term denoting custom in that language. 

From this fact it is plain that not one of the Moral VirtiK. : comes 
to be in us in<Tely by nature: because of such things as exist by 
nature, none can be changed by custom : a stone, for instance, by njture 
gravitating dow'nwards, could never by custom be brought lo ascend 
not even if one wx're to try and accustom it hy throwing it ut. 
ten thousand times ; nor could fire again he brought to descend, nor 
in fact could anything whose nature is in one way he brought b> 
custom to be in another, d'lie \'irtucs then come to be in us neither 
hy nature, nor in de-^l)ite of nature, but we are furnished by nature 
with a capacity for receiving them, and are perfected in them through 
custom. 

Again, in whatever cases we gets things by nature, we get the 
faculties first and perform the acts of working afterwards; an illus- 
tration of which is afforded by the case of our bodily senses, for 
it w^as not frum having often seen or heard that we got these senses, 
but just the reverse: we had them and so exercised them, but did not 
have them because we had exercised them. But the Virtues we get 
by first pcriornnng single acts of working, which, again, is the case 
of other things, as the arts for instance; for what we have to make 
when we have learned howg these wx karn how^ to make by making: 
men come to bo builders, for in.^tance, by building ; harp-players, by 
playing on the harp: exactly so, by doing just actions we come to be 
just; by doing the actions of self-mastery we come to be perfected 
in self-mastery; and by doing brave actions brave. 

And to the truth of this testimony is borne hy what takes place in 
communities: because the law-givers make the individual members 
good men by habituation, and this is the intention certainly of every 
law-giver, and all w'ho do not effect it wxll fail of their intent; and 
herein consists the difference between a good Constitution and a 
bad. 

Again, every Virtue is either produced or destroyed from and by 
the very same circumstances: art too in like manner; I mean it is by 
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playing the harp that both the good and the bad harp-players are 
formed: and similarly builders and all the rest; by building well men 
will become good builders; by doing it badly bad ones: in fact, if 
this had not been so, there would have been no need of instructors, but 
all men would have been at once good or bad in their several arts 
without them. 

So too then is it with the Virtues: for by acting in the various re- 
lations ii. which we are thrown with our fellow men, we come to be, 
some just, some unjust : and by acting in dangerous positions and being 
habituated to feel fear or confidence, we come to be, some brave, 
i^rhers cowards. 

Similarly is it also with respect to the occasions of lust and anger: 
for some men come to be perfected in self-ma‘^tcry and mild, others 
destitute of all self-control and passionate; the one cUss Tjy behaving 
in one way under them, the other by behaving in another. Or, in 
one word, the habits are produced from the act^ of working like to 
nem : and so what we have to do is to give a certain character to 
hcse particular acts, because the habits formed correspond to the 
differences of these. 

So then, whether we are accustomed this way nr that straight from 
childhood, makes not a small but an important di'^^crcnce, or rather I 
would say it makes all the difference. 

Since then the object of the present treatise is not mere speculation 
as it is of some others (for we are inquiring not merely that we may 
know what virtue is but that we may become virtuous, cise it would 
have been useless), we must consider as to llie I'-arlicular actions 
how we are to do them, because, as we have just said, the quality of 
the habits that shall be formed depends on lliese. 

Now', that we are to act in accordance with Kiglit Reason is a 
general maxim, and may for the present be taken for granted: we 
will speak of it hereafter, and say both what Right Reason is, and 
what are its relations to the other virtues. 

But let this point be first thoroughly understood between us, that 
all which can be said on moral action must he said in outline, as it 
were, and not exactly: for as we remarked at the commencement, such 
reasoning only must be required as the nature of the subject-matter 
admits of, and matters of moral action and cxiicdiency have no fixed- 
ness any more than matters of health. And if the subject in its 
general maxims is such, still less in its application to particular cases 
is exactness attainable : because these fall not under any art or system 
of rules, but it must be left in each instance to the individual agents 
to look to the exigencies of the particular case, as it is in the art 
of healing, or that of navigating a ship. Still, though the present 
subject is confessedly such, we must try and do what we can for it 

First then this must be noted, that it is the nature of such things 
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to be spoiled by defect and excess ; as we see in the case of health and 
strength (since for the illustration of things which cannot be seen 
we must use those that can), for excessive training impairs the 
strength as well as deficient: meat and drink, in like manner, in too 
great or too small quantities, impair the health: while in due pro* 
portion they cause, increase, and preserve it. 

Thus it is therefore with the habits of perfected Self-Mastery and 
Courage and the rest of the Virtues: for the man who flies from and 
fears all things, and never stands up against anything, comes to be 
a coward ; and he who fears nothing, but goes at everything, comes, 
to be rash. In like manner too, he that tastes of every pleasure and 
abstains from none conics to lose all self-control; while he who 
avoids all, as do the dull and clownish, comes as it were to lose his 
faculties of perception: that is to say, the habits of perfect'd Self- 
Mastery and Courage are spoiled by the excess and defect, but by the 
mean state are preserved. 

Furthermore, not only do the origination, growth, and marring •. . 
the habits come from and by the same circumstances, but aKo ri?t 
ac,:; of working after the habits are formed will be exerci:>ed on 
same: for so it is ahso with those other things which are more directly 
matters of sight, strength for instance: for this comes by taking 
plenty of food and doing plenty of work, and the man who had 
nttained strength is best able to do these: and so it is with the Viidues, 
for not onl ' do we by abstaining from pleasures come to be perfected 
in Self-Mastery, but when we have come to be so we can best abstain 
from them : similarly too with Courage : for it is by accustoming them- 
selves to despite olijects of fear and stand up against tliem that we 
come to be brave ; and after have come to be so we shall be best 
able to stand up against such objects. 

And for a test of the formation of the habits we must take the 
pleasure or pain which succeeds the acts; for he is perfected in Self- 
Mastery w'ho not only abstains from the bodily pleasures but is glad 
to do so; wdiercas lie who abstains but is sorry to do it has not Self- 
Mastery : he again is brave wdio stands up against danger, either with 
positive pleasure or at least without any pain; whereas he who does 
it with pain is not brave. 

For Moral Virtue has for its object-matter pleasures and pains, 
because by reason of pleasure wc do what is bad, and liy reason of 
pain decline doing what is right (for which cau^e, as Plato observes, 
men should have been trained straight from their childhood to re- 
ceive pleasure and pain from proper objects, for this is the right 
education). Again ; since Virtues have to do with actions and feelings, 
and on every feeling and every action pleasure and pain follow, here 
again is another proof that Virtue has for its object-matter pleasure 
and pain. The same is shown also by the fact that punishments are 
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effected through tne instrumentality of these ; because they are of the 
nature of remedies, and it is the nature of remedies to be the con- 
traries of the ills they cure. Again, to quote what we said before: 
every habit of the Soul by its very nature has relation to, and exerts 
*tself upon, things of the same kind as those by which it is naturally 
deteriorated or improved: now such habits do come to be vicious by 
reason of pleasures and pains, that is, by men pursuing or avoiding 
respectively, eitlier such as they ought not, or at wrong times, or in 
vrong manner, and so forth ( for which reason, by the way, some 
people define the Virtues as certain states of impassibility and utter 
quietude, but they are WTong because they speak without modification, 
instead of adding “as they ought,” “as they ought not,” and “when,” 
and so on). Virtue then is assumed to ]»e that habit winch is such, 
in relation to pleasures and pains, as to effect the best results, and 
Vice the contrary. 

The following considerations may also serve to set this in a clear 
light. There are principally three things moving us to choice and 
thiec to avoidance, the honorable, the expedient, the pleasant; and 
+hcir rtircc contraries, the dishonorable, ilie hurtful, and the paintul : 
now llie good man is apt to go riglit, and the find man wrong, with 
respect to all these of course, but mo^t s])ecially with respect U 
pleasure : because not only is this common to him w’ith all animals 
but also it is a concomitant of all those things wdiich move to choice, 
since both the honorable and tlie expedient give an impression of 
pleasure. 

Again, it growgs up with us all from infancy, and so it is a hard 
matter to remove from ourselves this feeling, engrained as it is into 
our very life. 

Again, wq adopt pleasure and pain (some of us more, and some 
less) as the measure even of actions; for this cause then our w^hole 
business must be witli them, since to receive right or wTong impres- 
sions of pleasure and pain is a thing of no little importance in respect 
of the actions. Once more; it is harder, as Heraclitus says, to fight 
against pleasure than against anger: now it is about that which is more 
than commonly difficult that art comes into l)cing, and virtue too, 
because in that which is difficult the good is of a higher order: and 
so for this reason too both virtue and moral philo>ophy generally 
must wholly busy themselves respecting pleasures and pains, because 
he that uses these well will be good, he that does so ill will be bad. 

Let us then be understood to have stated, that Virtue has for its 
object-matter pleasures and pains, and that it is either increased or 
matter to remove from ourselves this feeling, engrained as it is into 
originally generated, and that it exerts itself on the same circum- 
stances. out of which it was generated. 

Now I can conceive a person perplexed as to the meaning of our 
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statement, that men must do just actions to become just, and those 
of self-mastery to acquire the habit of self-mastery; ‘‘for," he would 
say, “if men are doing the actions they have the respective virtues 
already, just as men are grammarians or musicians when they do the 
actions of either art." May we not reply by saying lhat it is not 
so even in the case of the arts referred to: because a man may pro- 
duce something grammatical either by chance or the suggestion of 
another; but then only will he be a grammarian when he not oni; 
produces something grammatical but docs so grammarian-wise, i.c, 
in virtue of the grammatical knowledge he himself possesses. 

Again, the cases of tlie arts and the virtues are not parallel : be- 
cause those things wliich are produced by the arts have their excellence 
in themselves, and it is sufficient therefore that these when produced 
should be in a certain state: but those which arc produced in the 
way of the virtues, are, strictly speaking, actions of a certain kind 
(say of Justice or perfected Self-Mastery), not merely if in them- 
selves they arc in a certain state but if also he who does them docs 
them being himself in a certain stale, first if knowing what he 's 
doing, next if with deliberate preference, and with such preference 
for the things’ own sake; and thirdly if being himself stable and un- 
pt to change. Now to constitute possession of the arts these requisites 
are not reckoned in, excciiting the one point of knowledge: whereas 
for possession of the virtues knowledge avails little or nothing, but 
the other requisites avail not a little, but, in fact, are all in all, and 
these requisites as a matter of fact do come from oftentimes doing 
the actions of Justice and perfected Self-Mastery. 

The facts, it is true, are called by the names of these habits when 
they are such as the just or perfectly self-mastering man would do; 
but he is not in possession of the virtues who merely does these facts, 
but he who also so does them as the just and self-mastering do them. 

We are right then in saying, that these virtues are formed in a 
man by his doing the actions; but no one, if he should leave them 
undone, would he even in the way to become a good man. Yet people 
in general do not perform these actions, but taking refuge in talk 
they flatter themselves they are philosojihising, and that they will 
so be good men: acting in truth very like those sick people who listen 
to the doctor with great allention but do noiliing that he tells them: 
just as these then cannot be well bodily under such a course of treat- 
ment, so neither can those he mentally by such philosophising. 

Next, w^e must examine what Virtue is. Well, since the things 
which come to be in the mind arc, in all, of three kinds. Feelings, 
Capacities, States, Virtue of course must belong to one of the three 
classes. 

By Feelings, I mean such as lust, anger, fear, confidence, envy, 
joy, friendship, hatred, longing, emulation, compassion, in short all 
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such as are followed by pleasure or pain : by Capacities, those in right 
of which we are said to be capable of these feelings; as by virtue 
of which we are able to have been made angry, or grieved, or to 
have compassionated; by States, those in right of which we are in 
a certain relation good or bad to the aforementioned feelings; to hav- 
ing been made angry, for instance, w'e are in a wrong relation if in 
t .ir anger wc were too violent or too slack, but if we were in the 
iiappy mechnm we are in a right relation to the feelings. And so 
on of the rest. 

Now Feelings neither the virtues nor vices are, because in right 
of the Feelings we are not denominated either good or bad, but in 
right of the virtues and vices we arc. 

Again, in right of the Feelings we are neither praised nor blamed 
(for a man is not commended for being afraid or being angry, nor 
blamed for being angry merely but for being so in a particular way), 
but in right of the virtues and vices we are. 

Again, both anger and fear we feel without moral choice, whereas 
-.e virtues are acts of moral choice, or at least certainly not inde- 
pendent of it. 

Moreover, in right of the Feelings we are said to be moved, but 
in right of the virtues and vices not to be moved, but disposed, in a 
certain way. 

And for these same reasons they are not Capacities, for we art., 
not called good or bad merely because we are able to feel, nor are 
we praised or blamed. 

And again, Capacities we have by nature, but we do not come to 
be good or bad by nature, as we have said before. 

Since then the virtues arc neither F'eehngs nor Capacities, it 
remains that they must be States. 

Now what the genius of Virtue is has been said; but we must not 
merely speak of it thus, that it is a state but say also what kind of 
a state it is. 

We must observe then that all excellence makes that whereof it is 
the excellence both to be itself in a gdod state and to perform its 
w’ork well. The excellence of the eye, for instance, makes both the 
eye good and its work also: for by the excellence of the eye w'e see 
well. So too the excellence of the horse make^ a horse ge)ocl, and good 
in speed, and in carrying his rider, and standing up against the 
enemy. If then this is universally the case, the excellence of Man, i.c. 
Virtue, must be a state whereby Man comes to be good and whereby 
he will perform well his proper work. Now how this shall be it 
is true we have said already, l)ut still perhaps it may throw light on 
the subject to see what is its characteristic nature. 

In all quantity then, whether continuous or discrete, one may take 
the greater part, the less, or the exactly equal, and these either with 
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reference to the tiling itself, or relatively to us: and the exactly equal 
is a mean between excess and defect. Now by the mean of the 
thing, i,e. absolute mean, I denote that which is equidistant from 
either extreme (which of course is one and the same to all), ano by 
the mean relatively to ourselves, that which is neither too much 
too little for the particular individual. This of course i;. not one 
the same to all: for instance, suppose ten is too much and two 
little, people take six for the ab^>olute mean ; because it exceeds ttu 
smaller sum by exactly as much as it is itself exceeded by the larger 
and this mean is according to arithmetical proportion. 

But the mean relatively to ourselves must not be so found; for it 
does not follow, supposing ten miiiie is too large a quantity to eat 
and two too small, that the trainer will order bis man six; because 
for the person who is to take it this also may be too much or too 
little: for Milo it would be too little, but for a man just commencing 
his athletic exercises too much: similarly too of the exercises them- 
selves, as running or wrestling. 

So then it seems everyone posbcssed of skill avoids excess and • 
feet, but seeks for and chooses the mean, not the absolute but the 
relative. 

Now if all skill thus accomplishes well its work by keeping an 
eye on the mean, and bringing the works to tliis jioint ( whence it is 
common enough to say of such words as are in a good slate, '‘one 
cannot add to or take ought from them,’’ under the notion of excess r)r 
defect destroying goodness but the mean slate preserving it), and good 
artisans, as we say, w’ork wdth their eye on this, and excellence, like 
nature, is more exact and better than any art in the world, it must 
have an aptitude to aim at the mean. 

It is moral excellence, i.c. Virtue, of course which I mean, because 
this it is which is concerned wdth feelings and actions, and in these 
there can he excess and defect and the mean : it is jiossible, for instance, 
to feci the emotions of fear, confidence, Just, anger, compassion, and 
pleasure and pain generally, too much or too little, and in either case 
wrongly; but to feel them when wg. ought, on what occasions, tow’ards 
wdiom, wdiy, and as, we should do, is the moan, or in other w^ords the 
best state, and this is the property of Virtue. 

In like manner too with respect to the actions, there may be excess 
and defect and the mean. Now Virtue is concerned with feelings 
and actions, in which the excess is wrong and the defect is blamed 
but the mean is praised and goes right ; and both these circumstances 
belong to Virtue. Virtue then is in a sense a mean state, since it 
certainly has an aptitude for aiming at the mean. 

Again, one may go wrong in many different w^tys (because, aS 
the Pythagoreans expressed it, evil is of the class of the infinite, 
good of the finite), but right only in one; and so the former is easy, 
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the latter difficult; easy to miss the mark, but hard to hit it: and for 
these reasons, therefore, both the excess and defect belong to Vice, 
and the mean state to Virtue; for, as the poet has it, 

^‘Men may be bad in many ways. 

But good in one alone.” 

Virtue then is state apt to exercise deliberate choice, being in 
the rela:ivc mean, determined by reason, and as the man of practical 
wdsdom would determine.” 

It is a middle state between too faulty ones, in the way of excess on 
one side and of defect on the other: and it is so moreover, because 
the faulty states on one side fall short of, and those on the other 
exceed, what is right, both in the case of the feelings an^^ the actions; 
but Virtue tinds, and when found adopts, the mean. 

And so, viewing it in respect of its essence and definition, Virtue 
is a mean state; but in reference to the chief good and to excellence 
it is the highest state possilde. 

But it must not be snj>f)Osed that every action or every feeling is 
capable of subsisting in tlii'. mean state, because some there ar# 
which are so named as immediately to convey the notion of bad- 
ness, as malevolence, shamelessness, envy; or, to instance in actions, 
adultery, theft, homicide; for all these and suchlike are blamed be- 
cause they arc in themselves bad, not the having too much or too 
little of them. 

In these then you never can go right, but must always he wrong: 
nor in such docs the right or wrong depend on the selection of a 
proper person, time, or nicinner (take adultery for instance), but 
simply doing any one soever of those things is being wrong. 

You might as well require that there should be determined a mean 
state, an excess and a defect in re.'npcct of acting unjustly, being 
cowardly, or giving up all control of the passions: for at this rate 
there will be of excess and defect a mean state; of excess, excess; and 
of defect, defect. 

But just as of perfected self-mastery and courage there is no 
excess and defect, because the mean is in one point of view the 
highest possible state, so neither of those faulty states can you have 
a mean state, excess, or defect, but howsoever done they are wrong: 
you cannot, in short, have of excess and defect a mean state, nor of 
a mean state excess and defect. 

It is not enough, however, to state this in general terms, wc must 
also apply it to particular instances, because in treatises on moral 
conduct general statements have an air of vagueness, but those which 
go into detail one of greater reality: for the actions after all must 
be in detail, and the general statements, to be worth anything, must 
hold good here. 
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We must take these details then from the Table. 

I. In respect of fears and confidence or boldness: 

The Mean state is Courap^c: men may exceed, of course, either in 
absence of fear or in positive confidence: the former has no name 
(which is a common case), the latter is called rash: again, the man 
who has too much fear and too little confidence is called a coward. 

II. In respect of pleasures and pains (but not all, and perhaps 
fewer pains than pleasures) : 

The Mean state here is perfected Self-Mastery, the defect total 
absence of Self-Control. As for defect in respect of pleasure, there arc 
really no people who are chargeable with it, so, of course, there is 
really no name for such characters, but, as they are conceivable, w^e 
will give theiit one and call them insensible. 

III. In respect of giving and taking wealth (a) : 

The Mean state is ].i!>crality, the excess Prodigality, the defect 
Stinginess: here each of the extremes involves really an excess and 
defect contrary to each other: I mean, the prodigal gives out too much 
and takes 111 too lirtle, while the stingy man takes in too much and 
gives out too little, (it must be understood that we are now giving 
meredy an outline and summary, intentionally: and w^e vnll, in a later 
part of the treatise, draw' out the distinctions wdth greater exactness.) 

IV. In respect of w^ealth (h) : 

There arc other dispositions besides these just mentioned; a mean 
state called Munificence ( for the munificent man differs from the 
liberal, the former liaving neccssaiily to do wdth great w’calth, the 
latter with but small) ; the excess called by the names either of Want 
of taste or Vulgar i’rofu^^ion, and the defect Paltriness (these also 
differ from the extremes connected with liberality, and the manner 
of their difference shall also be sp<'ken of laicr). 

V. In respect of honor and dishonor, (n) : 

The Mean state Greatness of Soul, the excess wdiich may be called 
braggadocio, and the defect Littleness of Soul. 

Vi. In respect of honor and dishonor {b) : 

Now there is a slate hearing the same relation to Greatness of 
Soul as we said just now Liberality docs to Munificence, with the 
difference that is of being about a small amount of the same thing: 
this state having reference to small honor, as Greatness of Soul to 
great honor; a nun may, of course, grasp at lionor either more than 
he should or less ; now lie that exceeds in his gra -ping at it is 
called ambitious, he that falls short unambitiou.s, he that is just 
as he should be has no proper name: nor in fact have the states, 
except that the disposition of the ambitious man is called ambition. 
For this reason those who arc in cither extreme lay claim to the 
mean as a debatable land, and we call the virtuous character some- 
times by the name ambitious, sometimes by that of unambitious, and 
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we commend sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Why we 
do it shall be said in the subsequent part of the treatise; but now we 
will go on with the rest of the virtues after the plan we have laid 
down. 

VII. In respec* of anger : 

Here too there is excess, defect, and a mean state; but since they 
may be said to have really no jiroper names, as we call the virtuous 
character Meek, we will call the Mean state Meekness, and of the 
extremes, let the man w-ho is excessive be dc nominal ed Passionate, 
and the faulty state Passionateness, and him who is deficient Anger- 
less, and the defect An.qcrlcssncss. 

There are also three other mean states, In v’ing some mutual re- 
semblance, but still with (Inferences; they are alike in that tliey all 
have fc)r their object-matter intercourse of words and deeds, and 
they differ in that one has respect to truth licrem, the other two to 
'what is pleasant; and this in two ways, the one relaxation e ‘ amuse- 
ment, the other in all things which occur in daily life. We must say 
a w'^ord or two about these also, that wx may llie better see that in 
all matters the mean is praisew'orthy, while the extremes arc neither 
right nor worthy of praise hut of blame. 

Now of these, it is true, the majority hav'* really no proper names, 
but still we must try, as in the other cases, to coin some for them 
for the sake of clearness and intelligibleness. 

I. — In respect of truth ; 

The man w^lio is in the Mean state w^^ will call Truthful, and his 
state Truthfulness, and as to the disguise of truth, if it be on the 
side of exaggeration, Braggadocia, and him that has it a Braggadocia; 
if on that of diminution, .Reserve and Reserved shall be the terms. 

II. In respect of what is pleasant in the way c»f relaxation or 
amusement : 

The Mean state shall he called Pki^y-]>leasantry, and the character 
accordingly a man of Lasy-plea.'.aiilr\ ; the excess P>ulToonery, and 
the man a Buffoon; the man deficient herein a Clown, and the state 
Clownishness. 

III. In respect of wliat is pleasant in daily life: 

He that is as he should he may he called iMuendly, and his Mean state 
Friendliness: he that exceeds, if it be without any interested motive, 
somewhat too Complaisant, if with such motive, a h'latlercr: he that 
is deficient and in all instances unpleasant, Quarrelr^oine and Cross. 

There are mean states likewise in feelings and matters concerning 
them. Shamefacedness, for instance, is no virtue, still a man is 
praised for being shamefaced: for in these too the one is denominated 
the man in the mean state, the other in the excess; the Dumbfoundered; 
for instance, who is ovei whelmed with shame on all and any occasions: 
the man who is in the defect, i.e. who has no shame at all in hisi 
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composition, is called Shameless : but the right character Shamefaced. 

Indignation against successful vice, again, is a state in the Mean be- 
tween Envy and Malevolence : they all three have respect to pleasure 
and pain produced by what happens to one’s neighbor : for the man 
who has this right feeling is annoyed at undeserved success of others, 
while the envious man goes beyond him and is annoyed at all suk. * 
cess of others, and the malevolent falls so far short of feeling an 
noyance that he even rejoices (at misfortune of others). 

But for the discussion of these also there will be another opportu- 
nity, as of Justice too, because the term is used in more sense than 
one. So after this v;^will go accurately into each and say how tiiey 
are mean states: and in like manner also with respect to the Intel- 
lectual Excellences. 

Now as there are three states in each case, two faulty eilhet ir* ilie 
w’ay of f'xcess or defect, and one right, which is tlie mean state, ( f 
course an are in a waiy opposed to one anotlier; tlie extremes, for h\ 
stance, not only to the mean but also to one another, and the intaii 
to Llie extremes: for just as the half is greater if compared with tl', 
less portion, and less if comjiared with the greater, so the mean 
slates, compared wdlh the defects, exceed, whether in feelings or 
actions, and I'icc ^’crsa. 'The brave man, for instance, shows as rash 

hen compared with the cow^ard, and cowardly when compared wdth 
the rash; similarly too the man of perfected self-mastery, view^cd in 
comparison wdth tlie man destitute of all perception, shows like a 
man of no self-control, but in comjiarison w'ith the man w'ho really 
has no self-control, he looks like one destitute of all perception: and 
the lilieral man com[)ared with the stingy seems prodigal, and by 
the side of the prorligal, stingy. 

And so tlie extreme characters push away, so to speak, tow’ards 
each other the man in the mean state; the brave man is called a 
rash man by tlie coward, and a coward by the rash man, and in the 
other cases accordingly. And there being this mutual opposition, the 
contrariety between tlie extremes is greater than latwecn either and 
the mean, because they are further from one another than from the 
mean, just as the greater or less i)ortion differ more from each other 
than either from the exact half. 

Again, in some cases an extreme will bear a resemblance to the 
mean; rashness, for instance, to courage, and jirodigahty to liberality; 
but betw^een the extremes there is the greatest dissimilarity. Now 
things which are furthest from one another are defined to be contrary, 
and so the further off the more contrary they wull be. 

Further: of the extremes in some cases the excess, and in others the 
defect, is most opposed to the mean : to courage, for instance, not 
rashness which is the excess, but cowardice which is the defect; 
whereas to perfected self-mastery not insensibility which is the de- 
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feet but absence of all self-control which is the excess. 

And for this there are two reasons to be given; one from the 
nature of the thing itself, because from the one extreme being nearer 
and more like the mean, we do not put this against it, but the other; 
as, for instance, since rashness is thought to be nearer to courage 
than cowardice is, and to resemble it more, w^e put cowardice against 
courage rathe'- than raslmess, because those things which are further 
from the mean are thought to be more contrary to it. This then is 
one reason arising from the thing itself; there is another arising 
from our own constitution and make : for in each man’s own case 
those things give the impression of being mor*^ contrary to the mean 
to which we individually have a natural bias, j hiis we have a natural 
bias towards plea^^ures, for which reason wc are miiHi more inclined 
to the rejection of all self-control, than to sel f'discipline. 

These things then to which the bias is, wc call more contrary, and 
so total want of self-control (the excess) is more contrary than the 
defect is to be perfected self-mastery. 

JNow that Moral Virtue is a Mean state, and how it is so, and 
tnat it lies between tw’o faulty states, one in the way of excess and 
another in the w^ay of delect, and that it is so because it has an 
aptitude to aim at the mean both in feelings and actions, all this has 
been set forth fully and sufficiently. 

And so it is hard to he good: for surely hard it is in each instance 
to find the mean, just as to find the mean point or center of a circle 
is not what any man can do, but only he who know-s how: just so to 
be angry, to give money, and be expensive, is wdiat any man can 
do, and easy: but to do these to the right pers(m, in due proportion, 
at the right time, w-ith a right object, and in the right manner, this 
is not as before wdiat anv man can do, n(ir is it easy; and for this| 
cause goodness is rare, and praiseworthy, and noble. 

Therefore he wdio aims at the mean should make it bis first care 
to keep away from that extreme wdiicb is more contrary than the 
other to the mean; just as Calypso in Homer advises Ulysses, 

“Clear of this snK)ke and surge thy ])arfjue direct;” 

because of the two extremes the one is always more, and the other 
less, erroneous; and, therefore, since to hit exactly on the mean is 
difficult, one must take the least of the evils as the safest jdan; and 
this a man will he doing, if he follow\s this method. 

We ought also to take into consideration our owui natural bias; 
which varies in each man’s case, and will be ascertained from the 
pleasure and pain arising in us. Furthermore, we should force our- 
selves off in the contrary direction, because we shall find ourselves 
in the mean after wc have removed ourselves far from the wrong 
side, exactly as men do in straightening bent timber. 
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But in all cases we must guard most carefully against what is 
pleasant, and pleasure itself, because we are not impartial judges of 
it 

We ought to feel in fact towards pleasure as did the old counsellors 
.towards Helen, and in all cases pronounce a similar sentence; for so 
by sending it away from us, we shall err the less. 

Well, to speak very briefly, these arc the precautions by adopting 
which we shall be best able to attain the mean. 

Still, perhaps, after all it is a matter of difficulty, and specially in 
the particular instances: it is not easy, for instance, to dctcnninc 
exactly in what manner, with what persons, for what causes, and for 
what length of time, < le ought to feel anger: for we ourselves some- 
times praise those who are defective in this feeling, and we call them 
meek; at another, we term the hot-leuipered manly and spirited. 

Then, again, he who makes a small deflection from what is riglit, 
be it on the side of too much or too little, is not blamed, only he 
who makes a considerable one; for he cannot csca])e observation. But 
to what point or degree a man must err in order to incur blame, it is 
not easy to determine exactly in words: nor In fact any of those 
points wliich arc matter of perception by the Moral Sense: such ques- 
tions arc matter^ of detail, and the decision of them rests with the 
Moref! Sense. 

At all events tlius mu(h is plain, that the mean state is in all 
thvTigs praiseworthy, and that practically we must deflect sometimes 
towards excess sometimes towards, defect, becau.^e this will be the 
easiest method of hitting on the mean, that is, on what is right. 
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T. Now since Virtue is concerned with the rei^ulations of feelings and 
actions, and praise and blame arise upon siuli as are voluntary, while 
for the involuntary allowance is made, and sometimes compassion is 
excited, it is perhaps a necessary task for thosr a ho are investigating 
the nature of Virtue to draw out the distinction between what is 
voluntary and what involuntary; and it is certainly useful foi legis- 
lators, with respect to the assigning of honors and ))unishments. 

^involuntary actions then are thought to ]>c of two kinds, being 
done either on compulsion, or by reason of ignorance. 

An action is, jiropcrlv sjicaking. compulsory, when the origination 

externa] to tlie agent, being such that in it the agent f perhaps we 
may more pioperly say the patient) contributes notlung; as if a wind 
were to convey you aiiywdiere, or men having power over vuur 
per'- on. 

But when actions are done, either from fear of greater evils, or 
from some honorable motive, as, for instance, if you were ordered 
TO commit some base act by a despot who had youi parents or children 
in his i)0\ver, and they were to he saved upon \our compliance or 
die upon your refusal, in .such cases there is room for a question 
whether the actions arc voluntary or iiivolmuarv. 

A similar question arises with resjiect to eases of throwing goods 
overboard in a storm: abstractedly no man throws away his property 
willingly, but with a view to his own and Ins shipmates’ safety any- 
one would wdio had any sense. 

The truth is, such actions are of a mixed kind, but are most like 
voluntary actions; for they are choiceworthy al llie lime when they 
are being done, and the end c>r object of tlie action must be taken 
with reference to the actual occasion, hhirther, w^e must denominate 
an action voluntary or involuntary at the time of doing it: now in the 
given case the man acts voluntarily, because the originating of the 
motion of his limbs in such actions rests with himself; and where 
the origination is in himself it re^ts with himself to do or not to do. 

Such actions then are voluntary, though in the abstract perhaps 
involuntary because no one would choose any of such things in and 
by itself. 

But for such actions men sometimes are even praised, as when they 
endure any disgrace or pain to secure great and lionorable equivalents ; 
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if zncc versa, then they are blamed, because it shows a base mind to 
endure things very disgraceful for no honorable object, or for a 
trifling one. 

For some again no praise is given, but allowance is mride; as where 
a man does what he should not by reason of such things as overstrain 
the powers of human nature, or pass the limits of human endurance. 

Some acts perhaps there are for which compulsion cannot hi 
pleaded, but a man should rather suffer the worst and die , how 
absurd, for instance, are the pleas of compulsion wath which Alcin;eon 
in Euripides’ ])lay excuses his matricide! 

But it is difficult r'lnetimes to decide w’hat kind of thing should 
be chosen instead of wdiat, or what endured in preference to what, 
and much more, so to abide by one’s decisions : for in general the 
alternatives are painful, and the actions recjuired are base, and so 
praise or blame is awarded according as persons have been compelled 
or no. 

What kind of actions then are to be called compulsory? may we sa>' 
simply ’and abstractedly whenever the cause is external and the a .nM}, 
contributes, nothing ; and that where the acts are in themselvc^' Mtch 
as one w'oiild ivU w^isb but choice worthy at the present imie and in 
preference to such and such things, and where the origination T<'*i:t., 
with the agent, the actions are in themselves involuntary hut at tlie 
given time and in y)refcrence to such and such things voluntary; and 
they are more like voluntary than involuntary, because the actions 
con.^ist of little details, and these are voluntary. 

But what kind of things one ought to choose instead of what, it 
is not easy to settle, for there are many differences in particular 
instances. 

But suppose a person should say, things pleasant and honorable 
exert a compulsive force ( for that they aic external and do com- 
pel) ; at that rate every action is on compulsion, because tliese are 
universal motives of action. 

Again, they who act on compulsion and against their wadi do so 
with pain; hut they wlio act by reason of what is pleasant or hon- 
orable act wdtli ])leasure. 

It is truly ahsurh for a man to attribute liis action to external 
things instead of to his own capacity for being easily caught by them: 
or, again, to ascribe the honorable to himself, and the base ones to 
pleasure. 

So then that seems to he compulsory whose origination is from 
without, the party compelled contributing nothing.” 

Now every action of which ignorance is the cause is not-voluntary, 
but that only is involuntary which is attended wdth pain and remorse; 
for clearly the man wdio has done anything by reason of ignorance, 
but is not annoyed at liis own action, cannot be said to have done 
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it unfit his will because he did not know he was doing it, nor again 
against his will because he is not sorry for it. 

So then of the class “acting by reason of ignorance,” he who 
feels regret afterwards is thought to be an involuntary agent, and 
him that has no such feeling, since he certainly is different from the 
other, we will call a not-voluntary agent; for as there is a real dif- 
ference it is better to have a proper name. 

Again, there seems to he a difference between acting because of 
ignorance and acting u'ith ignorance: for instance, we do not usually 
assign ignorance as the cause of the actions of the drunken or angry 
man, but either the tlrunkenness or the anger, yet they act not know- 
ingly but with ignorance. 

Again, every had man is ignorant what he ought to do and what 
to leave undone, and by reason of such error men become unjust and 
wholly evil. 

Again, we do not usually apply the term involuntary when a man 
is ignorant of his own true interest ; because ignorance which affects 
moral choice constitutes depravity but not involnntariness : nor does 
any ignorance of principle (hecau.se for this men are blamed) but 
ignorance in i)articular details, wherein consists tlie action and where- 
with it is concerned, for in these there is both compassion and allow- 
ance, because he who acts in ignorance of any of them acts in a 
proper sense involuntarily. 

It may be as well, therefore, to define the^e particular details; 
what they arc, and how many; vi/. who acts, what he is doing, with 
respect to what or in what, sometimes with what, as with what instru- 
ment, and with what result fas that of preservation, for instance), 
and how, as whether softly or violently. 

All these jiarticulars, in one and the .same ca^e, no man in his 
senses could be ignorant of; jdainly mit of the agent, being himself. 
But what he is doing a man may he ignorant, as men in speaking say 
a thing escaped them unaware.'^; or as /Lschylus did with respect to 
the Mysteries, tliat he was not aware ihat it was unlawful to speak 
of them; or as in the case of that catapult accident the other day the 
man said he discharged it merely to di'^play its operation. Or a 
person might suppose a son to be an enemy, as Merop did; or that 
the spear really pointed was rounded off ; or that the stone was a 
pumice; or in striking with a view to save might kill; or might strike 
when merely wishing to show another, as jieople do in sharn-fighting. 

Now since ignorance is po.ssihle in respect to all these details in 
which the action consists, he that acted in ignorance of any of them 
is thought to have acted involuntarily, and he most so who was in 
ignorance as regards the most important, which are thought to be 
those in which the action consists, and the result. 

Further, not only must the ignorance be of this kind, to constitute 
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an action involuntary, but it must be also understood that the action 
is followed by pain and regret. 

Now since all involuntary action is either upon compulsion or by 
reason of ignorance, Voluntary Action would seem to be “that whose 
origination is in the agent, he being aware of the particular details 
in which the action consists.” 

For, it may be, men are not juhtified by calling those actions in- 
voluntary, which are done by rca^on of Anger or Lust. 

Because, in the first place, if this be so no other animal but man. 
and not even children, can be said to act voluntarily. Next, is 
meant that we never act voluntarily when we act from Lust or Anger, 
or that we act vohintarilv in doing what is right and involuntarily in 
doing what is discreditable? The latter supijosition is absurd, since 
the cause is one and the same. Then as to the former, it is a stra'age 
thing to maintain actions to be involuntary which we are bound to 
grasp at: now' there are occasions on which anger is n duty, and 
there are things wdiicli W’e are bound to lust after, licaltli, for instanct, 
and learning. 

Again, whereas actions strictly involuntary are thought to be 
^Attended with pain, those which arc done to gratify lust are thouglit 
10 be pleasant. 

Again: how df^es the involuntariness make any difference between 
W'Tong actions done from deliberate calculation, and those done by 
reason of anger? for both ought t(.) be a\oi(led, and the irrational 
feelings are thought to be just as natural to man as reason, and so 
of course must be such actions of the individual as are done from 
Anger and Lust. It is absurd then to class these actions among the 
involuntary. 

Having thus drawm out tlie distinction between voluntary and in- 
voluntary action our imxt step is to examine into the nature of Moral 
Choice, because this ^eems most intimately connected with Virtue 
and to be a more decisive test of moral character than a man’s acts 

are. 

Now Moral Choice is plainly voluntary, hut the two are not co- 
extensive, voluntary being the more comprehensive term ; for first, 
children and all other animals share in voluntary action but not in 
Moral Choice ; and next, sudden actions we call voluntary but do not 
ascribe them to Moral (Loice. 

Nor do they appear to be right wdio say it is lust or anger, or 
wish, or opinion of a certain kind; because, in the first pirce, Moral 
Choice is not shared by the irrational animals w hile Lust and Anger 
are. Next ; the man who fails of self-control acts from Lust hut 
not from IVloral Choice; the man of self-control, on the contrary, from 
Moral Choice, not from Lust. Again: wdiercas Lust is fre<iuently 
opposed to Moral Choice, Lust is not to Lust. 
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Lastly: the object-matter of Lust is the pleasant and the painful, 
but of Moral Choice neither the one nor the other. Still less can 
it be Anger, because actions done from Anger are thought generally 
to be least of all consequent on Moral Choice. 

'•Nor IS it Wi.^h either, though appearing closely connected with it; 
because, in the first place, Moral Choice has not for its objects im- 
possibilities, anrl if a man were to say he chose them he would be 
thought to be a fool; but Wish may Iiave impossible things for its 
objects, immortality for instance. 

Wish again may be exercised on things in the accomplishment of 
which one’s self could have nothing to do, as the success of any 
particular actor or athlete; but no man cliooscs things of this nature, 
only such as he believes he may himself be instrumental in procuring. 

Further: Wish has for its object the End rather, hut Moral Choice 
the means to the End; for instance, we wi'^h to be healthy but we 
choose the means which will make us so; or happiness again \\,c wish 
for, and commonly say so, hut to say w’e choose is not an appropriate 
term, because, in short, tlie province of IMoral Choice seems to be 
those things wliiji are in our owm power. 

Neither can it lie Opinion; for Opinion is thought to be unlimited in 
its range of objects, and to be exercised as well upon things eternal 
and impossible as on tho'C wdiicli are in our own power: again, 
Opinion is logically divided into true and false, not into good and bad 
as Moral Choice is. 

Flow ever, nobody perhaps maintains its identity with Opinion sim- 
ply; but it is not the same wdth opinion of any kind, because by choos- 
ing good and bad things wx- are con^tiluted of a certain character, 
but by having opinions on tliem we are not. 

Again, we choose to lake or avoid, and so on, hut we opine what 
a thing is, or for w hat it is serviceable, or how’ ; hut we do not 
opine to take or avoid. 

Further. Moral Choice is commended rather for having a right 
object than for being judicious, but Opinion for being formed in 
accordance wdth truth. 

Again, we choose such tilings as w'e pretty well know' to be good, 
but we form opinions respecting such a.s w’e do not know at all. 

And it is not thought that choosing and of)ining best always go to- 
gether, but that some opine the belter cfiursc anrl yet by reason of 
viciousness choose not the things w'hich they should. 

It may be urged, that Opinion ahvays precedes or accompanies 
Moral Choice; be it so, this makes no difference, for this is not the 
point in question, but whether Moral Choice is the same as Opinion of 
a certain kind. 

Since then it is none of the aforementioned things, wdiat is it, 
or how is it chnracteri/ed ? Voluntary it plainly is, hut not all 
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voluntary action is an object of Moral Choice. May we not say 
then, it is ‘'that voluntary which has passed through a stage of 
previous deliberation ?’’ because Moral Choice is attended with reason- 
ing and intellectual process. The etymology of its Greek name seems 
to give a hint of it, being when analyzed "chosen in preference to 
somewhat else.” 

Well then ; do men deliberate about everything, and is anything 
soever the object of Deliberation, or arc there some matters v/ith 
respect to whicli there is none? (It may be as well perhaps tr4 
say, that by “object of Deliberation” is meant such matter as a 
sensible man would deliberate upon, not what any fool or madman 
might.) 

Well : about eternal things no one delihcrates ; as, for Instance, the 
universe, or the incommensural)ility of the diameter and side a 
square. 

No' again about things wdiich are in motion but wdiich aUvays hap- 
pen in the same w'ay either necessarily, or naturally, or from somt 
other cause, a.^ the solstices or the sunrise. 

Nor about those wdiich are variable, as drought and rains; nor 
fortuitous matters, as finding of treasure. 

Nor in fact even about all human affair.^ ; nor Lacedaunoman, for 
instance, deliberate as to the best course for the Scythian govern- 
ment to adopt ; because in such ca^es w^e have no powder over the 
result. 

But w'e do deliberate respecting such practical matters as are in our 
power (w'hich are what are left after all our exclusions.) 

I have adopted this division because causes seem to be divisible 
into nature, nece.ssity, chance, and moreover intellect, and all human 
pow’ers. 

And as man in general deliberates about wdiat man in general can 
effect, so individuals do about such practical things as can be 
effected througli llicir own instrumentality. 

Again, w^e do not deliberate respecting such arts or sciences as 
are exact and independent: as, for instance, about written characters, 
because W’e liave no doubt lunv they should I)C formed; but we do 
clclibciatc on all such things as are usually done through our own 
instrumentality, but not invariably in the same waiv : as, for instance, 
about matters connected witli the healing art, or with money-making; 
and, again, more about piloting ships than gymnastic exercises, be- 
cause the former has been less exactly determined, and so forth; 
and more about arts than sciences, because we more frequently doubt 
respecting the former. 

So then Deliberation takes place in such matters as are under gen- 
eral laws, but still uncertain how in any given case they will issue, i.c. 
in which there is some iudefiniteness ; and for great matters we^ 
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associate coadjutors in counsel, distrusting our ability to settle them 
alone. 

Further, we deliberate not about Ends, but Means to Ends. No 
physician, for instance, deliberates whether he will cure, nor orator 
whether he will persuade, nor statesman whether he will produce a 
good constitution, nor in fact any man in any other function about 
his particular End; but having set before them a certain End they 
look how and through what means it may be accomplished: if there 
is a choice of means, they examine further which arc easiest and 
most creditable; or, if there is but one means of accoinplisliing the 
object, then how it may ])e through this, tliis again through what, 
till they come to the first cause; and this will he the last found; for 
a man engaged in a process of deliberation seems to seek and analyze, 
as a man, to solve a problem, analyzes the figures given him. And 
plainly not every search is Deliberation, tho.^e in mathematics to 
wit, but every Deliberation is a search, and the la^t ‘-tep in the-^inalysis 
is the first in the constructive ])roccss. And if in the course of their 
search men come upon an impossibility, they gi\c it up; if money, 
for instance, be necessary, but cannot be got: but if the thing appears 
possible they then attempt to do it. 

And by possible I mean what may be done through our o\^'n instru- 
mentality (of course what may be done through our fnoiuls is through 
our own instrumentality in a certain sense, becau.se the origination 
in such cases rests with us). And the object of search is some- 
times the necessary instruments, sometimes the methc^d of using them; 
and similarly in the rest sometimes through what, and sometimes how 
or through wfiat. 

So it seems, as has been said, that Man is the originator of his 
actions; and Deliberation has lor its object whatever may he done 
through one’s own instrumentality, ami the action^, are with a view 
to other things ; and so it is, not the End, hut the Means to Ends 
on which Deliberation is employed. 

Nor, again, is it employed on matters of detail, as whether the sub- 
stance before me is bread, or lias been jiroperly cooked; for these 
come under the province of sense, and if a man is to be always 
deliberating, he may go on ad infinitum. 

Further, exactly the same matter i.s the oliject both of Deliberation 
and Moral Choice; but that which is the olijcct of Moral Choice is 
thenceforward separated off and definite, because by object of Moral 
Choice is denoted that wEich after Deliberation has been per f erred 
to something else: for each man leaves off searching how he shall do 
a thing when he has brought the origination up to himself, i.e. to 
the governing principle in himself, because it is this which makes the 
choice. A good illustration of this is furnished by the old regal 
constitutions which Homer drew from, in which the Kings would 
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announce to the commonalty what they had determined before. 

Now since that which is the object of Moral Choice is something 
in our own power, which is the object of deliberation and the grasp- 
ing of the Will, Moral Choice must be ‘'a grasping after something 
in our own power consequent upon Deliberation because after hav- 
ing deliberated we decide, and then grasp by our Will in accordance 
with the result of our deliberation. 

Let this be accepted as a sketch of the nature and object of Moral 
Choice, that object being “Means to Ends.'* 

That Wish has for its object-matter the End, has been already 
stated; but there are two opinions respecting it; some thinking that 
its object is real good, others wdiatever impresses the mind with a 
notion of good. 

Now those who maintain that the object of Wish is real go( d are 
beset by this difficulty, that what is wished for by him who chooses 
wrongly' is not really an object of Wish (because, on their theory, 
if it is an object of wish, it must be good, but it is, in the case sup- 
posed, evil). Those who maintain, on the contrary, that that which 
impresses the mind with a notion of good is properly the object of 
Wish, have to meet this difficulty, that there is nothing naturally an 
object of Wish but to each individual whatever seems good to him; 
now different people have different notions, and it may chance con- 
trary ones. 

But, if these opinions do not satisfy us, may we not say that, ab- 
stractedly and as a matter of objective truth, the really good is the 
object of Wish, but to each individual whatever impresses his mind 
with the notion of good. And so to the good man that is an object 
of Wish which is really and truly so, but to the bad man anything 
may be; just as physically those things are wholesome to the healthy 
which arc really so, but otlicr things to the sick. And so too of bitter 
and sweet, and hot and heavy, and so on. For the good man judges 
in every instance correctly, and in every instance the notion conveyed 
to his mind is the true one. 

For there are fair and pleasant things peculiar to, and so varying 
with, each slate; and j)erhaps the most distinguishing characteristic 
of the good man is his seeing the truth in every instance, he being, in 
fact, the rule and measure of these matters. 

The multitude of men seem to be deceived by reason of pleasure, 
because though it is not really a good it impresses their minds with 
the notion of goodness, so they choose what is pleasant as good and 
avoid pain as an evil. 

Now since the End is the object of Wish, and the means to the End 
of Deliberation and Moral Choice, the actions regarding these matters 
must be in the way of Moral Choice, i.e. voluntary: but the acts 
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of working out the virtues are such actions, and therefore Virtue 
is in our power. 

And so too is Vice: because wherever it is in our power to do 
•'t is also in our power to forbear doing, and vice versa: therefore if 
the doing being in a given case creditable) is in our power, so too 
is the forbearing (which is in the same case discreditable), and 
''dec versa. 

As for the well-known saying, “No man voluntarily is wicked or 
involuntarily happy,” it is partly true, partly false; for no man is 
happy against his will, of course, but wickedness is voluntary. Or 
must we dispute the statement lately made, and not say that Man is 
the originator or generator of his actions as much as of his children? 

But if ihis matter of plain manifest fact, and we cannot refer our 
actions to any other originations beside those in our own power, 
those things must be in our own jiower, and so volunt^ary, the 
originations of which are in ourselves. 

Moreo\er, testimony seems to he home to these iiositions both 
privately h}^ individuals, and by law-givers loo. in that they chastise 
and punish those who do wrong (uiiles.s they do so on compulsion, or 
by reason of ignorance which is not self-caused;, while they honor 
those who act rightly, under the notion of lieing likely to encourage 
the latter atid restrain the former. But such things as are not in 
our own power, i.e. not voluntary, no one thinks c»f encouraging us 
to do, knowing it to he of no avail for one to have Ijcen persuaded not 
to be hot (for instance), or feel pain, or lie hungry, and so forth, 
because we shall liavc those sensations all the same. 

And what makes the case stioiiger is this: lliat they chastise for 
the very fact of ignorance, when it is thought to be self-caused; to 
the drunken, for instance, penalties are double, because the origina- 
tion in such case lies in a man’s own self: for he might have helped 
getting drunk, and this is the cau^c of his ignorance. 

Again, those also who are ignorant of legal regulations which 
they are bound to know, and which are not hard to know, they 
chastise; and similarly in all other ca^'Cs where neglect is thought 
to be the cause of the ignorance, under the notion tliat it was in their 
power to prevent their ignorance, because they might have paid 
attention. 

But perhaps a man is of such a cliaracter tiiat he cannot attend to 
such things : still men are themselves the causes of having become 
such characters by living carelessly, and also of being unjust or 
destitute of self-control, the former by doing evil actions, the latter by 
spending their time in drinking and such-like; because the particular 
acts of w^orking form corresponding characters, as is shown by those 
who are. practising for any contest or particular course of action, 
for such men persevere in the acts of working. 
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As for the pica, that a man did not know that habits arc produced 
from separate acts of working, wc reply, such ignorance is a mark 
of excessive stupidity. 

Furthermore, it is wholly irrelevant to say that the man v;^ho acts 
unjustly or dissolutely does not mish to attain the har^\s of these 
vices: for if a man wittingly docs those things whereby he must be- 
come unjust he is to all intents and purposes unju^^t voluntarily : 
he cannot with a wish cease to be unjust and become just, her, to 
take the analogous case, the sick man cannot with a v/isln bo " cl; 
again, yet in a ‘'Upposablc case he is voluntarily ill bccau.^e has 
produced his sickness by living intemperately ami disregarfUng his 
physicians. There was a time then when he might have heined being 
ill, but now be has let himself go be cannot any longer; )U .. l- he 
who has let a stone out of his hand cannot recall it, and yet it rested 
with him to aim and throw it, because the origination n as in his 
power. Just so the unjust man, and he who has lost all sclf-conlrol, 
might originally have helped being what they arc, and so they ar( 
voluntarily what they arc; but now that they are liecome so they no 
longer have the power of being otherwise. 

And not only are mental diseases voluntary, but the bor'lly an ' .o 
in some men, whom we accordingly blame: for such as are naturally 
deformed no one blames, only' such as are so by reason o{ want of 
exercise, and neglect: and so too of weakness and mairmag : no one 
would think of uf)])raiding, ])Ut w'ould rather compa'^sionaie, a man 
w'hc is ])Iin 1 by nature, or from an accident: but every one would 
blame him who was so from excess of wine, or any other kind of 
intemperance. It scenic, then, that in re.^pect of bodily da.seases, ihoscj 
which depend on cmrsclves are ceiU'^ured, those wdiich do not are nof 
censured; and if so, then in the case of the mental disorders, those 
wdiich are censured nm^t depend upon ourselves. 

But suppose a man to say, “that (by our ow'n admission) all men 
aim at that w'hich conveys to their minds an impression of good, and 
that men have no control over this imi)rcsslon, hut that the End im- 
presses each w’ilh a notion corixespondent to his own individual 
character; that to he sure if each man is in a way the cause of his 
ow'n moral state, so he will be also of the kind of impression he 
receives: whereas, if this is not so, no one is the cause to himself of 
doing evil actions, but be does them by reason of ignorance of the 
true End, supposing that llirough their means he will secure the chief 
good. Further, that this aiming at the End is tkj matter of one’s ow'n 
choice, but one must be born with a pow'cr of mental vision, so to 
speak, whereby to judge fairly and choose that wdiich is really good; 
and he is blessed by nature w^ho has this naturally wxll : because it 
is the most important thing and the fairest, and w'hat a man cannot 
get or learn from another but will have such as nature has given it; 
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and for this to he so given well and fairly would be excellence of 
nature in the highest and truest sense.” 

If all this be true, how will Virtue be a whit more voluntary than 
Vice? Alike to the good man and the bad, the End gives its im- 
pression and is fixed by nature or howsoever you like to say, and 
they act so and so, referring everything else to this End. 

'Whether then w’e suppose that the End impresses each man's 
mind wdth certain notions not merely by nature, but that there is 
somewhat also dependent on himself; or that the End is given by 
nature, and yet Virtue is voluntary l)ecan^e the good man docs all the 
rest voluntarily, Vice must he equally' so; because his own agency 
equal!}' attaches to the had man in the actions, even if not in the 
selection of the End. 

If then, as is commonly said, the Virtues arc volutitary (because wc 
at least co-operate in producing our moral states, and we assume the 
End to be of a certain kind according as we ourselves of certain 
characters), the Vices must be voluntaiw also, because the cases are 
exactly similar. 

"U^ell now, we have state gcncrall.v re.-^pecting the Moral Virtues, tlie 
genus (in outline), that they are mean stales, and tliat they are liabits, 
and how 'they arc formed, and that they are of themselves calculated 
to act upon the circumstances out of which they were formed, and that 
they are in our own power and \oluntarv, and arc to be done so as 
right Reason may' direct. 

But the particular actions and the habits are not voluntary in the 
same sense; for of the actions we arc masters from beginning to end 
(supposing of course a knowledge of the particular details), but only 
of the originatfon of the haliils, the addition by small j)articular acces- 
sions not being cognizable ( as is the case watli sicktie.ss) ; still they 
are voluntary^ because it rested wath us to u'=e our circumstances this 
way or that. 

Here we w'ill resume the particular discussion of the Moral Virtues, 
and say wdiat they are, w'liat is their oliject-matter, and how they stand 
respectively related to it : of course their numlier wall be thereby 
shown. 

First, then, of Courage. Now that it is a mean state, in respect of 
fear and boldness, has been already said : further, the objects of our 
fears are obviously things fearful or, in a general w'ay of statement, 
evils; whicli accounts for the common definition of fear, viz. 
^'expectation of evil.” ^ 

Of course we fear evils of all kinds: disgrace, for instance, poverty, 
disease, desolateness, death; but not all these seem to be the object- 
matter of the Brave man, because there are things wLich to fear is 
right and' noble, and not to fear is base; disgrace, for example, since 
he who fears this is a good man and has a sense of honor, and he who 
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does not fear it is shameless (though there are those who call him 
Brave by analogy, because he somewhat resembles the Brave man 
who agrees with liim in being free from fear) ; but poverty, perhaps, 
or disease, and in fact wdiatever dex^s not proceed from viciousness, 
nor is attributable to his own fault, a man ought not to fear: stdl, 
being fearless in respect of these would not constitute a man Brave in 
the proper sense of the term. 

Yet wx do apply the term in right of the similarity of the cases , for 
there are men who, thougli timid in the dangers of war, are liberal 
men and arc stout enough to fare loss of wealth. 

And, again, a man is not a coward for fearing insult to his wife 
or children, or envy, or any such thing; nor is he a Brave man for 
being bold when going to be scourged. 

What kind of fearful tilings then do constitute the object-matter of 
the Brave man? first of all, must they not he the greatest, since no man 
is more apt to withstand wdiat is dreadful. Now’ the object of the 
greatest dread is death, because it is the end of all things, and the 
dead man is thought to be capable neither of good nor evil. Still it 
would seem that tlic Brave man has not for liis object-matter even 
death in every circumstance; on the sea, for example, or in sickness: 
in what circumstances then? must it not be in the most honorabU ? 
now such is death iii war, liecau^e it is death in the greatest and most 
honorable danger: and thi.-^ is confirmed by the honors awarded in 
communitfes, and by mnnarclis 

He then may he most jiroiier^y denominated Brave who is fearlCvSS 
in respect of honorable death and such sudden emergencies as threaten 
death ; now such special iy are those which arise in the course of war. 

It is not meant but that the Ibaave man will be fearless also on the 
vSea (and in sickness), hut not in the same w’ay as sea-faring men; 
for these are light-hearted and lioj^c ful by reason of their experience, 
while landsmen tlinugh Brave are apt to give tliemselves up for lost 
and shudder at the notion of such a death: to which it should be 
added that Omrage is exerted in circumstances which admit of doing 
something to help one’s self, or in which death would be honorable; 
now neither of tlicsc recinisites attach to destruction by drowning or 
sickness. 

Again, fearful is a term of relation, the same thing not being so to 
all, and there is according to common parlance somewhat so fearful 
as to be beyond human cnrlnrance: this of course w’ould be fearful to 
every man of sense, but tliose objects are level to the capacity of man 
in magnitude and admit of degrees, so too the objects of con- 
fidence or boldness. 

Now the Brave man cannot he frighted from his propriety (but of 
course only so far as he is man) ; fear such things indeed he will, but 
he will stand up against them as he ought and as right reason may 
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direct, with a view to what is honorable, because this is the end of the 
virtue. 

Now it IS possible to fear these things too much, or too little, or 
again to fear what is not really fearful as if it were such. So the 
errors come to be either that a man fears when he ought not to fear 
at all, or that he fears in an improper way, or at a wrong time, and 
of., forth; and so too in respect of things inspiring confidence. He is 
Bra re then who withstands, and fears, and is bold, in respect of right 
obiects, from a right motive in right inaiiner, and at right times: 
since the Brave man suffers or acts as he ought and as right reason 
may direct. 

Now tlie end of every separate act of working is that which accords 
wdth the habit, and so to the Brave man Courage: which is honorable! 
therefore such is also the End, since the character of each is deter- 
mined by the End. 

So honor is the motive from which the Brave man withstands 
things fearful and performs the acts v\hich accoid with Courage. 

Of the characters on the side of Excess, lie who exceerls in utter 
absence of fear has no apiiropriale name (I observed before that many 
states have none), but he would he a madman or inaccessible to pain 

he feared nothing, neither earthquake, nor the billows, as they tell 
C't the Celts. 

He again who exceeds in confidence in respect of things fearful is 
rash. He is thought moreover to be a braggart, anti to advance iin^ 
founded claims to the character of Brave: the relation which the 
Brave man really bears to objects of fear this man washes to appear 
to bear, and so imitates him in whatever points he can; for this reason 
most of them exhibit a curious mixture of rashness and cowardice; 
because, affecting rashness in these circumstances, they do not with- 
stand what is truly fearful. 

The man moreover who exceeds in feeling fear is a coward, since 
there attach to him the circumstances of fearing wrong objects, in 
wrong w^ays, and so forth. He i^ deficient also in feeling confidence, 
but he is most clearly seen as exceeding in the case of pains ; he is a 
fainthearted kind of man, for he fears all tilings: the Brave man is 
just the contrary, for boldness h\ the property of the light-hearted 
and hopeful. 

So the coward, the rash, and the Brave man have exactly the same 
object-matter, but stand differently related lo it : the two first-mentioned 
respectively exceed and are deficient, the last is in a mean state and 
as he ought to be. The rash again are precipitate, and, being eager 
before danger, when actually in it fall away, while the Brave are 
quick and sharp in action, but before are quiet and composed. 

Well then, as has been said. Courage is a mean state in respect of 
objects inspiring boldness or fear, in the circumstances which have been 
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stated, and the Brave man chooses his line and withstands danger 
either because to do so is honorable, or because not to do so base. 
But dying to escape from poverty, or the pangs of love, or anything 
that is simply painful, is the act not of a Brave man but of a coward; 
because it is mere softness to fly from what is toilsome, and the suicide 
braves the terrors of death not because it is honorable but to get out 
of the reach of evil. 

Courage proper is somewhat of the kind I have described, but 
are dispositions, differing in 6ve ways, which also bear in cornu, on 
parlance the name of Courage. 

We will take first that which bears most resemblance to the ^'ue, 
the Courage of Citizenship, so named because the motives whic/k 
thought to actuate the members of a community in braving ^langei 
are the penalties and disgrace held out by the laws to cowardice, 
and the dignities conferred on the Brave; which is thought to be the 
reason why those are the bravest people among whom cowards are 
visited with disgrace and the Brave held in honor. 

Such is the kind of Courage Homer exhibits in his characters; 
D'omed and Hecter for example. The latter says, 

“Polydamas will be the first to fix 
Disgrace upon me.'^ 

Diomed again, 

'‘For Hector surely wdll hereafter say, 

Speaking in Troy, I'ydides by my hand’^ 

This I say most nearly resembles the Courage before spoken of, 
because it arises from virtue, from a feeling a shame, and a desire of 
w'hat is noble honor), and avoidance of disgrace which is 

base. 

In the same rank one would be inclined to place those also who act 
under coini)ulsion from their commanders; yet are they really lower, 
because not a sense of honor but fear is the motive from which they 
act, and what they seelc to avoid is not that which is base but that 
which is simjjly jjaiiilul: commanders do in fact compel their men 
sometimes, as Hector says (to quote Homer again), 

''But whomsoever T shall find cowering afar from the fight, 

The teeth of dogs she shall by no means escape.” 

Those commanders who station staunch troops by doubtful ones, 
or who beat their men if they flinch, or who draw their troops up in 
line with the trenches, or other similar obstacles, in their rear, do in 
effect the same as Hector, for they all use compulsion. 

But a man is to be Brave, not on compulsion, but from a sense 
of honor. 

In the next place. Experience and Skill in the various particulars 
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is thought to be a species of Courage; whence Socrates also thought 
that Courage was knowledge. 

This quality is exhibited of course by different men under different 
circumstances, but in war like matters, with which we are now con- 
cerned, it is exhibited by the soldiers (‘'the regulars’’) : for there are, 
it would seem, many things in war of no real importance which these 
h**ve been constantly used to sec; so they have a show of Courage 
because other people are not aware of the real nature of these things. 
Then again by reason of their skill they are better able than any others 
to inflict wdthout suffering themselves, because they arc able to use 
their arms and have such as are mf>st serviceable both with a view to 
offence and defence: so that their case is parallel to that of armed 
men fighting with unarmed or trained athletes with amateurs, since 
in contests of this kind those are the best fighters, not wrho are the 
bravest men, but who are the strongest and are in the best condition. 

In fact, the regular troops come to be cowards wdiencver the danger 
is greater than their means of meeting it; supposing, for example, 
that they are inferior in number and resources: then they arc the 
first to fly, but the mere militia stand and fall on the ground (which 
as you know really happened at the Hcrmicum), for in the eyes of 
these flight was disgraceful and death preferable to safety bought at 
such a price: while “the regulars’’ originally went into the danger 
under a notion of their own superiority, but on discovering their error 
they took to flight, having greater fear of death than of disgrace; 
but this is not the feeling of the Brave man. 

Thirdly, mere Animal Spirit is sometimes brought under the term 
Courage: they are thought to be Brave who are carried on by mere 
Animal Spirit, as are wild beasts against those who have wounded 
them, because in fact the really Brave have much Spirit, there being 
nothing like it for going at danger of any kind ; whence those fre- 
quent expressions in Homer, “infused strength into his spirit,*’ 
“roused his strength and spirit,” or again, “and keen strength in his 
nostrils,” “his blood boiled:” for all these seem to denote the arousing 
and impetuosity of the Animal Spirit. 

Now they that are truly Brave act from a sense of honor, and this 
Animal Spirit co-operates with them; hut wild beasts from pain, that 
is because they have been wounded, or are frightened; since if they 
are quietly in their own haunts, forest or marsh, they do not attack 
men. Surely they are not Brave because they rush into danger when 
goaded on by pain and mere Spirit, witliout any view of the danger: 
else would asses be Brave wlien they are hungry, for though beaten 
they will not then leave their pasture : profligate men besides do many 
bold actions by reason of their lust. We may conclude then that they 
are not Brave who are goaded on to meet danger by pain and mere 
Spirit; but still this temper which arises from Animal Spirit appears 
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to be most natural, and would be Courage of the true kind if it could 
have added to it moral choice and the proper motive. 

So men also are pained by a feeling of anger, and take pleasure in 
revenge; but they who fight from these causes may be good fighters, 
but they are not truly Brave (in that they do not act from a sense of 
honor, nor as reason directs, but merely from the present feeling), 
Still they bear some resemblance to that character. 

Nor, again, arc tlie Sanguine and Hopeful tliereforc Brave: s’rice 
their boldness in dangers arises from their frequent victories ovei 
numerous foes. The two characters are alike, however, in ihat V;ofh 
are confident ; but then the Brave are so from the afore-mentioned 
causes, whereas tliese arc so from a settled conviction of their being 
superior and not likely to suffer anything in return (they who are in- 
toxicated do much the same, for they become hopeful when m that 
state) ; but when the event disappoints their expectations they run 
av/ay: now it was said to be the character of a Brave man to withstand 
things which arc fearful to man or produce that impression, because 
it is honorable so to do and the contrary is dishonorable. 

For this reason it is thought to be a greater proof of Courage to be 
fearlCvSs and undisturbed under the pressure of sudden fear than tindex 
that whicli may be anticijiated, because Courage then comes laiher 
from a fixed habit, or less from preparation: since as to foreseen 
dangers a man might take his line even from calculation and reason- 
ing, but in those which are sudden he will do so according to his fixed 
habit of mind. 

Fifthly and lastly, those w'ho are acting under Ignorance have a 
show of Courage and are not very far from the Hopeful; but still 
they are inferior inasmuch as they have no opinion of themselves; 
while the otlicrs have, and therefore stay and contest a field for some 
little time; but they who have been deceived fly the moment they 
know things to be otlicrwise than they supposed, which the Argives 
experienced when they fell on the Lacedaemonians, taking them for 
the men of S icy on. 

We have described then what kind of men the Brave are, and 
what they who are thought to he, but are not really. Brave. 

It must be remarked, however, that tliough Courage has for its 
object-matter boldness and fear it has not both equally so, but objects 
of fear much more tlian the former; for he that under pressure of 
these is undisturbed and stands related to them as lie ought is better 
entitled to the name of Brave than he who is properly affected towards 
objects of confidence. So then men are termed Brave for withstand- 
ing painful things. 

It follows that Ccaragc involves pain and is justly praised, since 
it is a harder matter to withstand things that are painful than to ab- 
stain from such as are pleasant. 
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It must not be thought but that the End and” object of Courage is 
nleasam, but it is obscured by the surrounding circumstances : which 
liappens also in the gymnastic games; to the boxers the End is pleas- 
ant with a view to which they act, I mean the crown and the honors ; 
but the receiving the blows they do is painful and annoying to flesh 
and blood, and so in all the labor they have to undergo; and, as these 
whacks are many, the object in view being small appears to have 
''O pleasantness in it. 

1 1 then we may say the same of Courage, of course death and 
wounds must be painful to the Brave man and against his will : still 
be ? ndures these because it is honorable so to do or because it is dis- 
'loiiorable not to do. And the more complete his virtue and his 
happiness so much the more will he pained at the notion of death : 
since to ,such a man as he is it is best worth while to live, and he with 
frd) consciousness is deprived of the greatest goods by death, and 
liiif k painful idea. But he is not the less Brave for feeling it to lo 
so, nay rather it may be he is shown to be more so because he chooses 
the honor that may be reaped in w'ar in preference to retaining safe- 
possession of these other goods. The fact is that to act with pleasu. 
does not belong to all the virtues, except so far as a man realizes the 
End of his actions. 

But there is perhaps no reason why not such men should make the 
best rcldiers, but those who are less truly Brave but have no other 
good to care for : these being ready to meet danger and bartering their 
lives against small gain. 

Let thus much be accepted as sufficient on the subject of Courage; 
the true nature of which it is not difficult to gather, in outline at least, 
from what has been said. 

Next let us speak of Perfected Self-Mastery, which seems to claim 
the next place to Courage, since these two are the Excellences of 
the Irrational part of the Soul. 

That it is a mean state, having for its object-matter Pleasures, we 
have already said (Pains being in fact its object-matter in a less de- 
gree and dissimilar manner), the state of utter absence of self-con- 
trol has plainly the same object-matter; the next thing then is to 
determine what kind of Pleasures. 

Let Pleasures then be understood to be divided into mental and 
bodily: instances of the former being love of honor or of learning: it 
being plain that each man takes pleasure in that of these two objects 
which he has a tendency to like, his body being no way affected but 
rather his intellect. Now men arc not called perfectly self -mastering 
or wholly destitute of self-control in respect of pleasures of this 
class: nor in fact in respect of any which are not bodily; those for 
example who love to tell long stories, and are prosy, and spend their 
days about mere chance matters, we call gossips but not wholly desti- 
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tute of self-control, nor again those who are pained at the loss of 
money or friends. 

It is bodily Pleasures then which are the object-matter 01 Perfected 
Self-Mastery, but not even all these indifferently: 1 mean, that they 
who take pleasure in objects perceived by the Sight, as colors, and 
forms, and painting, are not denominated men of Perfected Self- 
Mastery, or wlioll}^ destitute of self-control; and yCt it would ■>;err 
that one may take pleasure even in such objects, as one ought tc 0‘ 
or excessively, or too little. 

So too of objects perceived by the sense of Hearing; no one applies 
the terms before quoted respectively to those who are excessively 
pleased with musical tunes or acting, or to those who take su»d' 
plea.'. are as they ought. 

T'l’or again to those persons whose pleasure arises from the s* of 
Smell, except incidentally: I mean, we do not say men have no seH- 
rontrol because they take pleasure in the scent of fruit, c;r 
c " incense, hut rather when they do so in the smells of unguents and 
a .uces: since men destitute of sejf-ccmtrol take pleasure herein, he- 
•” use here])y the objects of their lusts arc recalled to their imagination 
^you may also see other men take pleasure in the smell of food when 
they are hungry) : hut to take pleasure in such is a mark of the 
character he lore named since these are objects of desire to him. 

Now^ not even brutes receive pleasure in right of these senses', ex- 
cept incidentally. I iiieaii, it is not the scent of liarc' ’ hut the 

eating it wdiich dogs take pleasure in, perception of which pleasure 
is caused by the sense of Smell. Or again, it is not the lowing of the 
ox but eating him wdiich the lion likes; hut of the fact of his nearness 
the lion is made sensible by the lowing, and so he appears to take 
pleasure in this. In like manner, he has no pleasure in merely seeing 
or finding a stag or wild goat, hut in the prospect of a meal. 

The habits of Perfect Self-AIastery and entire absence of self-con- 
trol have then for their object-matter such plea.sures as brutes also 
share in, for which reason they are plainly servile and brutish: they 
are Touch and Taste. 

But c\en Taste men seem to make little or no use of; for to the 
sense of Taste belongs the distinguishing of flavors; what men do, in 
fact who arc testing the quality of wanes or seasoning “made dishes.” 

But men scarcely take pleasure at all in these things, at least those 
whom we call destitute of self-control do not, hut only in the actual 
enjoyment wdiich arises Ciitirely from the sense of Touch, whether in 
eating or in drinking, or in grosser lusts. This accounts for the wish 
said to have been expressed once by a great glutton, *‘that his throat 
had been formed longer than a crane's neck,” implying that his 
pleasure was derived from the Touch. 

The sense then with which is connected the habit of absence of self- 
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control is the most common of all the senses, and this habit would 
seem to be justly a matter of reproach, since it attaches to us not in 
so far as we are men but in so far as we are animals. Indeed it is 
brutish to take pleasure in such things and to like them best of all; 
for the most respectable of the pleasures arising from the touch have 
been set aside; those, for instance, which occur in the course of 
gymnastic training fr(om the rubbing and the warm bath : because the 
^.ouch of the man destitute of self-control is not indifferently of any 
part of the body but only of particular parts. 

Now of lusts or desires some are thought to be universal, others 
peculiar and acquired; thus desire for food is natural since every one 
who really needs desires also food, whellier solid or liquid, or both 
(and, as Horner says, the man in the prime of youth needs and desires 
intercourse with the other sex); but when we come to this or that 
particular kind, then neither is the desire universal nor in all men is 
it directed to the same objects. And therefore the conceiving of such 
desires plainly attaches to us as individuals. It niu^t be admitted, how- 
ever, that there is something natural in it: because different things 
are pleasant to different men and a preference of some particular ob- 
jects to chance ones is universal. Well then, in the case of the desires 
which are strictly and properly natural few men go wTong and all in 
one direction, that is, on the side of too much : 1 mean, to eat and 
drink of such food as happens to be on the table till one is overfilled 
is exceeding in quantity the natural limit, since tlic natural desire is 
simply a supply of a real deficiency. 

For this reason these men are called bclly*mad, as filling it beyond 
what they ought, and it is the slavish who become of this character. 

But in respect of the peculiar pleasures many men go wrong and 
in many different w'ays; for whereas the term “fond of so and so” 
implies either taking pleasure in wrong objects, or taking pleasure 
excessively, or as the mass of men do, or in a wrong way, they who 
are destitute of all self-control exceed in all these ways; that is to say, 
they take pleasure in some things in which they ought not to do so 
(because they are properly objects of detestation), and in such as it is 
right to take pleasure in they do so more than they ought and as the 
mass of men do. 

Well then, that excess wdth respect to pleasures is absence of self- 
control, and blameworthy, is plain. But viewing these habits on the 
side of pains, we find that a man is not said to have the virtue for 
withstanding them (as in the case of Courage), nor the vice for not 
withstanding them; but the man destitute of self-control is such, be- 
cause he is pained more than he ought to be at not obtaining things 
which are pleasant (and thus his pleasure produces pain to him), and 
the man of Perfected Self-Mastery is such in virtue of not being 
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pained by their absence, that is, by having to abstain from what is 
pleasant. 

Now the man destitute of self-control desires either all pleasant 
things indiscriminately or those which are specially pleasant, and he 
is impelled by his desire to choose these things in preference to all 
others ; and this involves pain, not only when he misses the attainment 
of his objects but, in the very desiring them, since all desire is ac- 
companied by pain. Surely it is a strange case this, being pained h]r 
reason of pleasure. 

As for men who arc defective on the side of pleasure, who take 
less pleasure in things than they ought, they are almost imaginary 
characters, becaire such ah^elice of sensual perception is not natural 
to man: for even the otlier animals distinguished between different 
kinds of food, and like some kinds and dislike others. In fact, could 
a man be found who takes no pleasure in anytliing and to v^^lom all 
things are alike, he would ])e far from being human at all: there is no 
name for such a character because it is simply imaginary. 

But the man of 1 'effected Scli-Aitistery is in the ir.ean with respect 
to these objects: that is to sa}*, he neitlicr takes pleamre in ihc things 
which delight the vicious man, and in fact rather di^llkes them, nor 
at all in improper objects; nor to any great degree in any object of 
the class; nor is he pained at their absence; nor does he desire them; 
or, if he does, only in moderation, and neither more than he ought, 
nor at impropicr times, and so forth; but such things as are conducive 
to health and good condition of body, being also pleasant, these he 
w'ill grasp at in inoderaLon and as he ought to do, and also such other 
pleasant things as do not hinder these objects, and are not unseemly 
or disproportionate to bis means ; because he that should grasp at such 
would be liking siicli pleasure more than is proper; but the man of 
Perfected Self-Mastery is not of this character, but regulates his 
desires by the dictates of right reason. 

Now tlie vice of being destitute of all Self-Control seems to be 
more truly voluntary than Cowardice, because pleasure is the cause 
of the former and ]>ain of the latter, and pleasure is an object of 
choice, pain of avoidance. And again, pain deranges and spoils the 
natural disposition of its victim, whereas pleasure has no such effect 
and is more voluntary and therefore more justly open to reproach. 

It is so also for the following reason; that it is easier to be inured 
by habit to resist the olijects of pleasure, there lieing many things ot 
this kind in life and tlic process of habituation being unaccompanied 
by danger; whereas the case is the reverse as regards the objects of 
fear. 

Again, Cowardice as a confirmed habit w^ould seem to be voluntary 
in a different w^ay from the particular instances which form the 
habit; because it is painless, but these derange tlie man by reason of 
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pain so that he throv/s away his arms and otherwise behaves himself 
unseemly, for which reason they are even thought by some to exercise 
a power of compulsion. 

But to the man destitute of Self-Control the particular instances are 
on the contrary quite voluntary, being done with desire and direct 
exertion of the will, but the general result is less voluntary: since no 
man desires to form the habit. 

The name of this vice (which signifies etymologically unchastened- 
ness) we apply also to the faults of children, there being a certain 
resemblance between the cases : to which the name is primarily applied, 
and to w'hich secondarily or derivatively, is not relevant to the present 
subject, hut it is evident that the later in point of time mrst get the 
name from the earlier. And the metaphor seems to be a very good 
one, for whatever grasjjs after ha'-c things, and is liable to great in- 
crease, ought to he chastened; anti to this description desire and the 
child answer most truly, in that cliildren also live under the direction 
of desire and the grasping after what is pleasant is most prominenllv 
seen in those. 

Unless then the appetite be obedient and subjected to the governin* 
principle it will become very great: for in the fool the grasping aft'^^ 
what is pleasant Is insatiable and undiscriminating; and every acting 
out of the desire increases the kindred habit, and if the desires are 
great and violent in degree they even expel Reason entirely; therefor-** 
they ought to be moderate and few, and in no respect to be opposec 
to Reason. Now when the appetite is in such a state wc denominate 
it obedient and chastened. 

In short, as the child ought to live wdth constant regard to the orders 
of its educator, so should the appetitive principle with regard to those 
of Reason. 

So then in the man of Perfected Self-Mastery, the appetitive 
principle must be accordant with Reason: for what is right is the 
mark at which both principles aim: that is to say, the man of perfected 
self-mastery desires what he ought in right manner and at right times, 
which is exactly wdiat Reason directs. Let this be taken for our ac- 
count of Perfected Self-Mastery. 



THE MORAL DISCOURSES OF 
EPICTETUS 

(Epictetus was a Stoic philosopher thought to have been born about 50 
A.i). He zvas one time a slave in Rome but zvas later freed and zocni to 
Epirus zvhere he tonight philosophy, after Domitian expelled all the pinlosc- 
phers fro}n Rome, flis philosophy being ethical and religious, laugh, the 
care of Cod for man, social distinctions, and the necessity of zmll *ke 
happiness of man. The p^'obable date of his death zvas the year 125 ) 

TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 

§ 1. The Stoic sect was founded by Zeno, about three hunr^red 
years before the C hristian era, and flourished in great reputation till 
'^e declension of the Roman bhnpire. A complete history of this 
^ ^lilosophy would be the work of a large volume; and nothing further 
is intended here than such a summary view of it as may be of use 
to give a clearer notion of those passages in Epictetus, a strict pro- 
^'^ssor of it, which allude to some of its peculiar doctrines. 

§ 2 That the end of man is to live conformly to nature was uni- 
versally agreed on amongst all the philosophers; but in what that 
conformity to nature consists was the point in dispute, 'fhe Epicu- 
reans maintained that it consisted in pleasure, of whicii they coustb 
tuted sense the judge. The Stoics, on the contrary, placed it in an 
absolute perfection of tlic soul. Neither of them seem to have 
understood man in his mixed capacity; but while the first debased 
him to a mere animal, the last exalted him to a pure intelligence, and 
both considered liim as independent, uncorrupled, and sufficient,, 
either by height of virtue or by well-regulated indulgence, to his own 
happiness. The Stoical excess was more useful to tlie public, as it 
often produced great and noble efforts towards that perfection ta 
which it was supposed possible for human nature to arrive. Yet, at 
the same time, by flattering man with false and presumptuous ideas 
of his own power and excellence, it tcnii)tcd even the best to pride; 
a vice not only dreadfully mischievous in human society, but perhaps,, 
of all others, the most insuperable bar to real inward improvement. 

§ 3. Epictetus often mentions three topics, or classes, under 
which the whole of moral philosophy is comj)rehended. These are* 
the Desires and Aversions, the Pursuits and Avoidances, or the 
exercise of the active power, and the Assents of the understanding. 

§ 4. The desires and Aversions (e/c/cXicrtts) were con- 
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sidered as simple affections of the mind, arising from the appre- 
hension that anything was conducive to happiness, or the contrary. 
The first care of a proficient in philosophy was, to regulate these in 
such a manner as never to be disappointed of the one, or incur the 
other; a point no otherwise attainable than b}' regarding all externals 
as absolutely indifferent. Ciood must always be the object of Desire, 
and Evil of Aversion. The person, then, who considers life, health, 
ease, friends, reputation, etc. as Good, and their contraries as Evil, 
must necessarily desire the one, and be averse to the other; and, 
consequently, must often find his Desire disappointed, and his Aver- 
sion incurred. The Stoics, therefore, restrained Ciood and Evil to 
Virtue and Vice alone; and excluded all externals from any share 
in human liajipiness, which they made entirely dejiendcnt on a right 
choice. From this regulation of the Desires and y\ versions follows 
that freedom from jierturbation, grief, anger, pity, etc.; and in short, 
that universal apathy which they everywhere strongly inculcate. 

§ 5. The next step to Stoical perfection was, tlie class of Pursuits 
(op^ai) and A\oi(lanccs As the Desires and Aversions are 

simple affections, the Pursuits and Avoidances are exertions of the 
active pc»wcrs towards the procuring or declining anything. Under 
this head was comprehended the whole system of moral duties, ac- 
cording to their incomplete ideas of them, and a due regard to it 
was supposed to ensure a proper behavior in all the social relations. 
The constant performance of what these j)oint out naturally followed 
from a regulation of the Desires and Aversions in the first topic; 
for where the inclinations are exerted and restrained as they ought, 
there will he nothing to mislead us in action. 

§ 6. The last topic, and the completion of the Stoic character, 
was that of the Assents. As the second was to produce a security 
from failure in practice, this was to secure an infallibility in judg- 
ment, and to guard the mind from ever cither admitting a falsehood 
or dissenting from truth. A wise man in the Stoic scheme was never 
to be mistaken, or to form any opinion. Where evidence could not 
be obtained, he was to continue in suspere e. His understanding was 
never to be misled even in sleep, or under the influence of wine, or 
in a delirium. In this last particular, however, there is not a perfect 
agreement, and .some authors are so very reasonable as to admit it 
possible for a philosopher to be mistaken in his judgment after he 
hath lost his senses. 

§ 7. The subjects of these several classes of philosophic exercise 
are the Appearances of things (f/»avracnaL)^ p,y these Appearances 
the Stoics understood the impressions made on the soul by any ob- 
jects, presented cither to the senses or to the understanding. Thus 
a house,, an estate, life, death, pain, reputation, etc. (considered in 
the view under which they arc presented to the perceptive faculties) 
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in the Stoical sense are Appearances. The use of Appearances is 
common to brutes and men, an intelligent use of them belongs only 
to the latter; a distinction which is carefully to be observed in read- 
ing these discourses. 

§ 8 . That judgment which is formed by the mind concerning the 
Appearances the Stoics termed Principles ( 6 o 7 MaTa)^ and these prin- 
ciples give a determination to the Choice. 

§ 9. The Choice (-n-poaLpca-eis) among the Stoics signified cither 
the faculty of willing, or a deliberate election made of some action 
or course of life. 

§ 10. As the Appearances respect particular objects, the Pre- 
conceptions ('npoXv'pets) are general innate notions, such as they sup- 
posed to take original pos.session of the mind, before it forms any of 
its own. To adaj)t these Pre-conccplions to particular cases ns the 
office of reason, and is often insisted on by Epictetus as a ])oint of the 
highest importance. 

§ 11. Py the word, which throughout this translation is rendered 
Prosperity (ei'pota) the Stoics understood the internal slate of the 
mind, when the affections and active powers were so regulated that 
it considered all events as happy; and, consequently, must enjoy an 
uninterrupted flow of success, since nothing could fall out contrary 
to its wislies. 

These wlnkdi have been mentioned are the technical terms of the 
greatest consecjucnce in the Stoic philosophy, and which for that 
reason arc, except in a very few places, always rendered by the same 
English word. There are other words used in a peculiar sense by 
this sect; but, as they are not of equal importance, they arc neither 
so strictly translated, nor need any ])articular definition. 

§ 12. The Stoics held logic in the highest esteem, and often 
carried it to such a trifling degree of subtlety as rendered their argu- 
ments very tedious and perplexed. 'Fhc frcciuenl references to logi- 
cal questions, and the use of syllogistical terms, are the least agree- 
able part of the discourses of Epictetus; since, however w^ell they 
might be underst(K)d by some of his hearers, they are now unintelli- 
gible to the greatest part of hi.s readers. Indeed, with all his strength 
and clearness of understanding, he seems to have been hurt by this 
favorite science of his sect. One is sometimes surprised to find his 
reasoning incoherent and perplexed; and his scholars rather silenced 
by interrogatories which they are unable to comprehend, than con- 
vinced by the force of truth ; and then given up by h’m, as if they 
were hopeless and UTitenchable. Yet many a well-meaning under- 
standing may be lost in a w^ood by the confusion of dialectical quib- 
bles, which might have been led without difficulty to the point in 
view if it had been suffered to follow the track of common sense. 

§ 13. The Stoic scheme of theology, as it is explained in Cicero 
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and other ancient writers, appears, in many parts of it, strangely 
perplexed and absurd. Some, however, of this seeming absurdity 
may possibly arise from the use of strong figures, and the infinite 
difficulty of treating a subject, for which no human language can 
supply pr '-rer and adequate terms. The writings of the first founders 
of the Sioic philosophy, who treated expressly on physiology and 
metaphysics, are now lost, and all that can be known of their doc- 
trine is trom fragments, and the accounts g\’en of them by other 
authors. By what can be collected from these, and Uc^rticularly by 
iht* account which Diogenes Laertius gives o: tlic St les, they appear 
to have held, that there is one supreme Tiotl, im.'n-’-uiitiblc, unorigi- 
nated, immortal, rational, and perfect in inlelligcncc and happiness, 
unsusceptible of all evil, governing the world and everything in it, 
by his providence; not hov^e^e^ of the himian t'orni, but the creator 
the univer>e, the father likewise of all; and that the several names 
of /ipollo, Minerva, Ceres, etc., only denote different exertions of 
his power in the different parts of the iinuersc It would be well 
if they had stopt here, but they ])lainly speak of tlie world as Gf> I, 
or of God as the soul of the world, which they call his substance, and 
I do not recollect any proof that they believed him to e.xist in tl .* 
extramundane space. Yet that they held the world to be finite aih, 
corruptible, and that at certain periods it was to undergo successive 
conflagrations, and then all beings were to be resorbed into God, and' 
again reproduced by him. What tliey intended by being rcsorbed 
into God, as I do not comprehend. 1 will not attempt to cxjii.iin; but 
I fear they understood bv it a h'^s of separate personal exist ''ncc. 
Yet some of the later Stoics departed from tins doctrine of the con- 
flagration, and sujqioscd the world to he imniortal. Indeed, there is 
often so much obscurity and appearance Cif contradiction in tlieir ex- 
pressions, that it is very difficult, if not inipoh-^iMr. to form any precise 
idea of their meaning 7'hcy who wnth imparliahty read what the 
ancient philosophers of all sects ha\<- written on the nature of God, 
wdll often find cause to think, wn'th the utmost veneration and grati- 
tude, on the only book in which tliis inqujitant artu Ic is explained, 
so far as is necessary to ])e known, in a manner perfectly agreeable 
to the principles of simple, unper\ertcd rea.^on. For what it gra- 
ciously teaches more than reason (rmld. it confirms by such evidences 
of its authority as reason must admit, or contradic't itself. 

§ 14. The Stoics sometimes define God to be an intelligent, fiery 
spirit wdthout form, but passing into whatever things it jilcascs, 
and assimilating it‘^elf to all, srnnetimes an active, operative fire. It 
might be hoped that these were only nietai>horic:nl i>hrase.s, if they 
did not expressly speak of God as corfiorcal, wdiich is objected to 
them by Plutarch. Indeed, they defined all essence to be body. An 
error of which, probably, they did not discover the ill tendency any 
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more than Tertullian ; who inconsiderately followed them in this very 
unphilosophical notion, that what is not body is nothing at all. His 
Christian faith secures him from the imputation of impiety; and the 
just and becoming manner in which the Stoics, in many irstances, 
speak of God, should incline one to form the same favorable judg- 
ment of them; an:l thc‘se authors seem guilty of great injustice who 
represent them as little better than atheists. 

§ 15. They heid tin- eternity of matter as a passive principle, but 
that it was reduced into form by God, aTid that the world was made 
and is cnntinuallv governed by him. T'hey sometimes reijre-ent him 
as modelling the constitution of the world with sujireme authority, 
at otiicrs, as limited by the materials, wInMi he had nut the po/'cr 
to change. Epictetus may be thought to incline to this latter o[>inion ; 
yet his words are capable of a dilTerent turn. And there arc, per- 
haps, more arguments in the writings of the .^tou to pro\c theiT 
belief of the uiuaintroliahlc power of the Deity in the formal loo oi 
things, than tliosc which some unguarded exprcs^n)n^ ajipeai to 
fUi uish against it. 

§ 16. Of all the jihilosophers the Stoic's were the clearest and 
m')St zealous assertors of a jiartieular Providence ; a beli'T which was 
■--eatod with the utmost contempt hy the h'jiieureaiis. As this prin- 
ciple is. of all ((tluT--, the ino'^t conducive to the interests of virtue, 

^ nd lays the fouiuL'il ion of all true' piety, the Stoics ai c: entitled to 
'the highest honor for their steady defence of it, and their utter re- 
jection of the idle and contcniptilde noiic'n of chance. 

§ 17. [ly fate they seem to have imder'-tood a stories of events ap- 
pointed by the immutable counsels of God; or that b'uv of his prov*«- 
d(Mice by wdueh he governs the world It is evident, by their wTuing^, 
that they rucaut it in no sense which interferes with the liberty of 
human actions, (uero allows lli.it (.’hrvdippus endeavored to recon- 
cile fate with flee will, and that it wo'us enntrary to his intention that, 
by a pcrjilexcd wmv t*f aigning, lie ctinhrnud the <loctrine of neces- 
sity. W'lienever they spt'ak of G«k] as .''iibica't to fate, which it mast 
be ow'ncd Ihev sometimes do in a \ery strong and ungnaraled manner, 
their meaning seems to be, that bis own <‘ternal will is bis law; that 
he cannot change, bc'caia-e be alwavs ordains wliat is best; and that, 
as fate is IK; more than a eonnecled seric'^ of causes, Gtxl is the first 
original eausi*. on vdiuh all the rest dejiend. 

§ 18. I'lu'v imagined the whole imivcT->c to be peojiled with gods, 
genii, and dcmoiK ; and among other inferior divinities rc^'koned the 
sun, moon, and st.irs, which they conceived to he animated and in- 
telligent, or inhabited hv particular deities, as the body is by the soul, 
w^ho presided over them and directed their notions. 

§ 19. The Stoics held both the nhovc-incntioncd intelligences and 
the souls of men to be portions of the essence of God, or parts of 
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the soul of the workl, and to be corpreal, and perishable. Some of 
them indeed maintained that human souls subsisted after death; but 
that they were, like all other beinj^s, to be consumed at the coiiflag- 
ration. Cleanthes taught that all souls lasted till that time ; 
Chrysippus, only those of the good. Seneca is perpetually wavering, 
sometimes speaking of the soul as immortal ; and, at others, as perish- 
ing wuth tl;c body. And indeed there is nothing hut confusion, and 
a melancholy uncertainly to he met ^^ith among the Stoics on this 
subject. 

§ 20. There is, I think, very little evidence to be found that they 
believed future rewards or punishment, compared with that which 
appears tc» the contrar} ; at least the reader will observe that Epic- 
tetus never asserts either, lie strongly insi^ts that a bad man hath 
no other punishment than being such; and a g^od man no other re- 
ward and lie tells his disciple that, when want of necessaries obliges 
him to go out of life, he returns to the four elements of which he 
was made; that there is no Tl.ides nor Acheron nor Pyriphlegethon, 
and he clearly affirms tliat personal existence is lost in death. Had 
Epictetus believed future rewards, he must, of course, have made 
fre(]uent mention of them. IM. Antoninus, upr)n a supposition that 
souls continue after deadi, make> them to rc'iuain for stiTue time in 
the air, and then to be clianged, dilfased, kindled, and resumed into 
the productive intelligence of the iinivtTse. In another place he 
vindicates the conduct of Providence, on the hyiiothesis that the souls 
of the goofl are extinguished by death. 

§ 21. The Stoics thought that every single person had a tutelary 
genius assigned him by God, as a guardian of his soul and a superin- 
tendent of his conduct, and that all virtue and happiness (‘onsist in 
acting in concert with this genius, with r< ferenee to the will of the 
supreme director of the whole. Sometimes, how'Cver, they make the 
genius to he only the ruling faculty of every one’s own mind 

§ 22. A very slight examination of iheir writings is sufficient 
to convince any impartial reader how' httle the doctrines f)f this sect 
were fitted to influence the generality of nu.nkind. fUit inrlcod about 
the generality of mankind the Snucs do n(jt apjiear to have given 
themselves any kind of trouble. 1 hey seemed to consider all (except 
the few who were students in the iiUricacies of a jdhlosophic system) 
as very little superior to hearts; and, with greal tranquillity, left 
them to follow the devices of their own ungo\ernc(l appetites and 
passions. How unlike was this diffusive benevolence of the divine 
author of the Christian religion, wffio ada^itcd his discourses to the 
comprehension, and extended the means of happiness to the attain- 
ment, of all mankind ! 

§ 23. There seem to be only two methods by which the present 
appearances of things are capable of being reconciled to our ideas of 
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the justice, wisdom, and goodness of God: the one is the doctrine of 
a future state; the other, the position that virtue alone is suiheent to 
human happiness in this. The first, which was the metliod chosen 
by Socrates, solves every difficulty, without contradicting either 
sense or reason; the latter, which was unfortunately maintained by 
the Stoics, is repugnant to both. 

§ 24. That there is an intrinsic beauty and excellency in moral 
goodness; that it is the ornament and perfection of all rational 
beings; and that, till conscience is stilled by repeated guilt, we feel 
an obligation to prefer and follow, so far as we perceive it, in 
cases; and find an inward satisfaction, and generally receive out 
ward advantages, from so doing, — are positions which no thir.king 
person can contradict: but it doth not follow from hence, that in such 
a mixture as mankind it i^ its own snnicienl reward. God aloiU' in- 
finitely 'pcrfi’cl, is hajipv in and fiajin himself. Tlie virtue of finite 
beings must be dt'fcotive. It is undeniable fact that the natural con- 
sequences of virtue in some may be inicrrupted by the vices of others 
How iiuich are tlie best jitTsoiis liable to suffer from the follies of 
the unthinking; from the ill-nature, tlie rage, the scorn of the malev- 
olent; from the oild and penurious hardheartedness of the iin- 
. cling; from ])m^M.ntions, for the sake both of religion and hoiv.sty: 
from ill retunis to cnning<d, to parental, to friendly alTection ; and 
from an innuiiicrable train of other e\ih, to which the most amiable 
dispositions are innially the most sein-ihle! It is no less undeniable 
that the natural consctpu'iices of virtue are interrupted by the strug- 
gles of our own passions (which \vc may overcome rewardably, 
though very ingicrfectly, or, if \\c live to overcome more perfectly, 
we may not live to enjtn' the viciorv): by sickness, pain, languor, 
want; and by what ue feci from the death or the sufferings of 
those with wlmm we are most nearly connected. We are often, 
indeed, aftlictcd by mau\ of these things more than w'e ought to be. 
But concern for some, at lea'^t <uir owm failings, ft)r instance, is 
directly a duty; frir otlicr'-, it is \isiblv ilie instrument of moral im- 
pro\enu‘nt: for more it is the unavoidable result of our frame: 

and they who cany it too far ma\, on the whole, he good characters; 
and even they who do not, in an\ considerable degree, may how^ever 
be extremely wrvUdicd. How, then, can virtue be its own reward to 
mankind in general, or indved a proportional>lc rewaard to almost any 
man? Or howg unless the view be e.xtcndcd bmond such a scene of 
things, the certain means of hajipiness? The urginally appointed 
means of hapjiincss it undoubtedly is; but that it should be an ef- 
fectual and infallible means to crcaiures so ini])erfcct, jiassing through 
such a disordered w'orld, is impo>.sihle, without a state of future re- 
ward ; and of this the go.' pel alone gives us full assurance. 

§ 25. By rejecting the doctrine of recompenses in another life, 
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the Stoics were reduced to the extravagance of supposing felicity to 
be enjoyed in circumstances which are incapable of it. That a good 
mau stretched on a rack, or reposing on a bed of roses, should enjoy 
himself equally, was a notion which could gain but few proselytes; 
and a sad experience that pain was an evil, sometimes drove their 
own disciples from the thorny asperities of tlie portico to the flowery 
garder*^ of Epicurus. 

§ 26. The absolute indifference of ail externals, and die position, 
that things independent on choice arc noih.ng *0 ns, the grand point 
on w^hich their arguments turned, every one who feels kiiow-s to be 
*'alse : and'the practice of the w isest and bc^-l rinon'c diem proved it in 
fact to be so. It is remarkable that no sect of nbilosophcrs ever so 
cogmatically prescribed, or so frequently committed, suicide as those 
very Stoics, who tniiglit that the pains and sutTc rings, wdiich tlicy 
strove to end by this act of rebellion agaiiml ihe decree^ of Provi- 
dence, were no evils How absolutely thm horrid practice contra- 
dicted all their noble precepts of resignation and submission to the 
divine wn’ll is too evident to need any enlargement. They profe.ssed, 
indeed, in suicide to follow’ the divine will; but this was a lamentably 
weak p^eieuve. Even supposing sufferings to be evils, they are no 
proof of a signal from Ciod to abandon life, but to show an exem- 
plary patience, which he will reward- but. 5nptv)sing them, as lla 
Stoics did. not to be eviP, tbev afford not so much as tlie shadow of 
a proof 

§ 27, .‘\s the Stoics, by the permission of suicide, plainly implied 

that external inconveniences were not indiPer'.nt in the extreauty. it 
foIIow^s that they must proporiionably be allowed not to be 
ferent in the inferior degree' ; of which Z*‘uo ^eeTued to l>e perfectly 
well con\ince<i, by hanging hinisidf wlien hi' linger ached. .\nd 
w’here wxas the use of taking so much pains to >ay and believe what 
they knew’ to be false? Tt might, perh.'q)', bo thought to be of some 
benefit, in time of the later Stoics, to the great men of i\(nue, whom 
the emperors frequently bul<'ht.Te(l at tl:eir jdea.^urc’ and this is 
the use to wdiich Epictetus is perpetually apidung it. ^'et, even in 
this case, the Stoic doctrine, wlicrc men could bring themselves to 
act upon it, made them absurdly r )ur:li. as ai)])ears by the history of 
Helvidius PViscus, and hindered the good they might othcrw'ise have 
done. And if a man, taught tlnis to despise torture^, and death, 
should happen at the same time to be wTong-bended, for w'hich he 
had no small chance, he w’ouM in one n-^qicri be a more terrible 
wild beast than cnthii'^iast of any other ‘^cct, as he w'ould not think 
his sufferings evils: though in another he w’ould be less so, as he 
would not hope to be rew’arded for them hereafter. 

§ 28. The Stoics arc frequently, and justly, charged wdth great 
arrogance in their discourses, and even in their addresses to God. 
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They assert, however, the doctrine of grace, and the duty of praise 
and thanksgiving for the divine assistance in moral improvements 
But there doth not, I think, appear any instance of a Stoic, or jcr- 
haps any other heathen philosopher, addressing his repentance to 
God, and begging pardon for his failings, or directing his disciples to 
do it. Indeed nothing can excuse their idolatry of human nature, 
which they proudly and inconsistently supposed perfect self- 

sufficient. Seneca car^-ied the matter so far as by impious antithesis 
to give his vnse man ihe superiority to God. Epictetus indeed was 
attentive enough to the voice of conscience to own himself not per- 
fect: and he soint umes tells hi*' hearers tliat tlicy cannot he perb^'.', 
yet. But even he at other times iti forms them that they ar( nne 
inferior to the gods. The Stoical boasting will, however, impj\ less 
of personal arrogance, if we can snj^posc that those sjiceclics, i\i.:ch 
so ill become human imperfection, were always uttered, as perhaps 
in part tliey often were, m the character of their idol, the perfcctl; 
wise and good man, which they owned to be merely an ideal being. 
At least, It may be affirmed with truth that they frequently mention 
t' «*m,selves with decency and humility, and with au express con- 
fessit'in of their d<'\iation from this faultless exemplar. 

§ 2 *). But then, where was the use of their favorHe d K'trinc, that 
a wise man must always l»c liajipv ? Migln not a person, aetf^rmined 
to follow iii^' own inclinations, very ixasoiiably object, “What 1 .^ 
that to me if I am not, or to any]) 0 (ly else if no one ever was, a wise 
man? But suppose I were one; which is the better giuuuded argu- 
ment? You must alw.ivs be happy, and therefore externals are no 
evils; or, Those thing*> are eviE. and liieroforc 1 am not hap[)y But 
Epictetus will say, \ 011 have a remedy, tlie door is open; go, wdih 
great good Immour and tliankfulness, and hang yourself, and there 
will be an end of Y<nir pain and you tvigether. — A fine scheme of 
haiipiiicss indeed ! and much to be thankful bn* ! hv. is it not the 
shorter and nicriicr way, instead of studying this craddled phdos- 
ophy, to indulge myself in whatever like, as long as I can ( it may 
chance to he a good wdule), and liang myself tlian’ fubv. when 1 feel 
incoiu enicncies from that? The door is just as open in one case, as 
in the other; and nothing beyond it either plca-ing or terrible in 
cither.” — Such, alas! is the conclusion too coinmonlv drawn; and 
such must he the coiise([uences of every doctrine not built upon solid 
foundations. 

§ 30. E]dctetu*^ often lays it down as a maxim, tha^ it is im- 
possible for one person to be in fault, and another to be the sufTerer. 
This, on the .‘supposition of a future state, will certainly be made 
true at last; but in the Stoical scn^c and system is an absolute ex- 
travagance. Take any person of plain understanding, with all the 
feelings of humanity about him, and see wdiether the subtlest Stoic 
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will ever be able to convince him that while he is insulted, oppressed, 
and tortured, he dotli not suffer. See what comfort it will afford him 
to be told that, if he supports his afflictions and ill-treatment with 
fortitude and patience, death will set him free, and then he and his 
persecutor will be equally rewarded, will equally lose all personal 
existence, and return to the elements. How ddferent are the conso- 
lations proposed by Christianity, which not only assures its disciples 
that they shall rest from their labors in death, but that their works 
shall follow them; and, by allowing them to rcioice in hope, teaches 
them the most effectual way of becoming palicnt in tribulation! 

§ 31. I'he Stoical doctrine, tliat human souls arc literally parts 
of the diety, was equally shocking and hurtful; as it supposed por- 
tions of his being to be wicked and miserable; and. by debasing men’s 
ideas of the divine dignity, and teaching them to think themselves 
essentially as good as he, nourished in their minds an irreligious and 
fatal presumption. Far differently the Christian system represents 
mankind, not as a part of tlie essence, but a work of the hand of 
God, as created in a stale of improvable virtue and happiness; fallen, 
by an abuse of free will, into sin, mi.scry, and w'eakness; but re 
deemed from them by an almighty Saviour; furni.shed with ad- 
ditional knowledge and strength: commanded to use their best en- 
deavors ; made sensible, at the same time, how wretchedly defective 
they are; yet assured of endless felicity on a due exertion of them. 
The Stoic philosophy insults human nature, and discourages all our 
attempts, by enjoining and promising a perfection in this life of 
which W'e feel (/urselves incajiable. d'he Chri.^tian religion shows 
compassion to our weakness, by prescribing to us only the practicable 
task of aiming cuntinimlly at further improvements; animates our 
endeavors by the promise of a divine aid equal to every trial. 

§ 32. Specifying thus the errors and defects of so celebrated a 
system is an unpleasing cmjiloymcnt; but in an age fond of pre- 
ferring the guesses of luiman sagacity before t!ie unerring declara- 
tions of God, it seemed on tliis occasion necessary to observe that 
the Christian morality is agreeable to reason and nature; that of the 
Stoics, for the most ])arl, founded on notions intelligible to few, and 
which none could admit without contradiction to their owm hearts. 
They reasoned many times admirably well, but from false principles; 
and the noblest of their j>racliral precepts, being built on a sandy 
basis, lay at the mercy ai every strong temptation. 

§ 33. Stoicism is, indeed, in many jioints inferior to the doctrine 
of Socrates, wdiich did not teach that all externals were indifferent; 
which did teach a future state of recomjiense; and, agreeably to that, 
forbade, suicide. It doth not belong to tlie present subject to show 
how much even this best system is excelled by Christianity. It is 
sufficient just to observe that the author of it died in a profession, 
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which he had always made, of his belief in the popular deities, whose 
stperstitiohs and impure worship was the great source of corruption 
in the heathen world; and the last words he uttered were a direction 
to his friend for the performance of an idolatrous ceremony. This 
melancholy instance of ignorance and error, in the most illustrious 
character for wisdom and virtue in all heathen antiquity, is not men- 
tioned as a reflection on his memory, but as a proof of human weak- 
ness in general. Whether reason could have discovered the great 
truths which in these clays are ascribed to it, because now seen so 
clearly by the lij^nt (jf the gospel, may be a question; but that it 
‘never did is an undeniable fact ; and that is enough to teach us thank- 
fulness for the blessing of a better information. Socrates, whe^ 
had, of all mankind, the fairest pretensions to set up for an in- 
structor and reformer of the world, confessed that he knew no: ling, 
referred to traditions, and acknowledged the want of a superior 
guide; and there is a remarkable passage in Epictetus, in which he 
represents it as the office of his supreme god, or of one deputed by 
hinj, to appear among mankind as a teacher and example. 

§ 34. Upon the whole, the several sects of heathen philosophy 
serve as so many striking instances of the imperfection of human 
wisdom, and of the extreme need of a divine assistance to rectify 
the mistakes of depraved reason, and to replace natural religion on 
its true foundation. The Stoics everywhere testify the noblest zeal 
for virtue, and the honor of God; but they attempted to establish 
them on tudnciplcs inconsistent with the^ nature of man, and contra- 
dictor>’ to truth and experience. ]>y a direct consequence of these 
princijiles they \verc liable to be seduced, and in fact often were 
seduced, into iirule, hard- heartedness, and the last dreadful extremity 
of human guilt, self-murder. 

§ 35. But however indefensible the philosophy of the Stoics in 
several instances may be, it appears to have been of very important 
use in the heathen world; and they arc, 0:1 many accounts, to be con- 
sidered in a very respectable light. Their doctrine of evidence and 
fixed pririci])les was an excellent prcser\ativc from the mischiefs 
that might have risen from the scepticism of the Academics and 
Pyrrhonists, if unojipuscd ; and their zealous defence of a particular 
providence a valuable antidote to the atheistical scheme of Epicurus. 
To this may be added, that their strict notions of virtue in most 
points (for they sadly failed in sonic), and tiie lives of several among 
then, must contribute a good deal to prescr\e luxurious states from 
an absolutely universal dissoluteness, and the subjects of arbitrary 
government from a wretched and contemptible pusillanimity. 

§ 36. Even now their compositions may be read with great ad- 
vantage, as containing excellent rules of self-government and of 
social behavior, of a noble reliance on the aid and protection of 
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Heaven, and of a perfect resignation and submission to the divine 
will; points which are treated with great clearness, and with ad- 
mirable spirit, in the lessons of the Stoics; and though their direc- 
tions are seldom practicable on their principles, in trying cases, may 
be rendered highly useful in subordinaiion to Christian reflections. 

§ 37, If, among those who are so unhappy a'' to remain un- 
convinced of the truth of Chririianit), any arc prejudiced against 
it by the influence of unwarrantable iiiclmations, such persons will 
find very little advantage in rejecting the doctifnes cf the New 
Testament for those of the portico^ unlcs^' they think it an advantage 
to be laid under moral restraints almost equal to fho::e of the gospel, 
while they are deprived of its encouragements and supports. Devia- 
tions from the rules of sobriety, justic^^, and pictv meet with small 
indulgence in the Stoic writings; and lliev ^^ho profess to admire 
?:''pictetus, unless they pursue that severely virtuous conduct which 
he eveiywhere prescribes, will find themselves treated by him with 
the utmost degree of scorn and contempt An immoral character is 
indeed, more or less, the outcast of all sects of philosophy; and 
Seneca quotes c\ en Epicurus to pi-ove the univer^^al obligation of a 
virtuous life. Of this great truth, God never left himself without 
witness Persons of distiiiguii-hcd talents and opportunities seem to 
have been raised, from time to lime, by Providence to check the 
torrent of corruption, and to preserve the sense of moral obligations 
on the niiuds of tlie multitude, to wliom the various occupations of 
life left but little leisure to form deductions of their own. But then, 
tncy wanted a proper commission to enforce their precepts; they 
intermixed with them, through false reasoning, many gross mistakes; 
and their unavoidable ignorance, in several important points, en- 
tangled them with doubts, which easily degenerated into pernicious 
errors. 

§ 38. If there are others who reject Christianity from inotives of 
dislike to its f)cculiar doctrines, they will scarcely fail of entertaining 
more favorable impressions of it if they can be prevailed on, with 
impartiality, to compare the holy Scri])ture>, from whence alone the 
Christian religion is to be learned, with the Stoic writings ; and then 
fairly to consider whether there is anything to be met with in the 
discourses of our blessed Saviour, in the writings of his Apostles, or 
even in the obscurest parts of the prophetic books, by which, equi- 
tably interpreted, either their senses or their reasons are contradicted, 
as they are by the paradoxes of these philosophers; and if not, 
whether notices from above, of things in which, though we compre- 
hend them but imperfectly, we are possibly much more interested 
than at present we discern, ought not to be received with implicit 
veneration, . as useful exercises and trials of that duty which finite 
understandings owe to infinite wisdom. 
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§ 39. Antiquity furnishes but very few particulars of the life of 
Epictetus. He was born at Hierapolis, a city of Phrygia’ but of 
what parents is unknown, as well as by what means he came to 
Rome, where he was the slave of Epaphroclitus, one ol Nero's couii- 
iers. It is reported that when his master once put his le^ u> tut 
torture, Epictetus, with great composure, and even smiling, ob'^c'/ca 
to him, “You v/ill certainly break my leg;” which accordingly hap- 
pened, and he continued, in the same tone of voice, “Did not I tell 
you that you would break it?” This accident might perhaps be ^he 
occasion of his lameness, which, however, some authors say he Usd 
from his early years, and others attribute to the rheumatism. At 
what time he obtained his liberty doth not ap])ear. When the philos- 
ophers, by a decr -c of Doimtian, were bani'^hed from Rome, Epic- 
tetus retired to Nicopolis, a city of b'pirus, where he taugUt phi- 
losophy; from which he doth not seem to have derived any exc*''-n^i 
advantages, as he is universally said to have been eKtremely pcoi. 
At least he was so when he lived at Rome, where his wdiole furnitar<^ 
consisted of a hod, a jiipkin, and an earthen lamp; wEich last Aas 
purchased for about a hundred pounds, after his death, by a person 
whom lAician ridicules for it, as hoping to acquire the wisdom of 
Epictetus, by studving over it. Ilis only attendant was a wc-it an, 
whom he took in his advanced years to nurse a child whom, otlu-r- 
wise, one of bis friends would have exposed to perish, an amiable 
proof of the poor old man’s good-nature, and disapprobation, it is 
to be hoped, of that shocking, yet common, instance of heathen blind- 
ness and barbarity. 

In this cxtieine poverty, a cripple, unattended, and destitute of 
almost every eonvauicnco of life, I’pictctus was not only obliged by 
the rules of his philosophy to think himself happy, but actually did 
so, according to the distich of which Aldus Gellius affirms him to 
have been the author: 

“A slave, in body maimed, as Irus poor; 

Yet to the gods w’as Epictetus dear.” 

He is said to have returned to Rome in the reign of Hadrian, and 
to have been treated by him with a high degree of familiarity. If 
this be true, he lived to a great age. lEit that he should continue 
alive to the lime of M. .Anlonimis, as Themistius and Suidas affirm, 
is utterly improbable, as the learned Fabriciiis observes; to wdiose 
life of Epictetus T am greatly indelited. Wlien or wdicre he died is, 
I think, now^hcre mentioned. All authors agree in bearing testimony 
to the unblemished conduct of his life, and the usefulness of his in- 
structions. The last-named emperor expresses much obligation to 
a friend wffio had communicated his w^orks to him : and in another 
place he ranks him, not only with Chrysippus, but with Socrates. A. 
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Gellius calls him the greatest of the Stoics. Origen affirms that his 
writings had done more good than Plato’s ; and Simplicius says, 
perhaps by way of indirect opposition to an infinitely better book, 
that he who is not influenced by them is rcclaimablc by nothing but 
the chastisements of another world. In what manner he instructed 
his pupils will be seen in the following treatise. 

§ 40. Th re are so many of the sentiments and expressions of 
Christianity in it, that one should be strongly templed io think that 
Epictetus was acquainted with the New Testament, i^^ such a sup- 
position was not highly injurious to his cha’*aclcr. To have known 
the contents of that book, and not to have been led by them into an 
inquiry which must have convinced him of their irutli would argue 
such an obstinacy of prejudice as one wcnild not willingly impute to 
a mind which appears so well disposed. And, even passing over this 
consideration, to have borrowed so much from Christianity as he 
seems to have done, without making the least acknowledgment from 
whence he received it, would be an instance of disingenuity utterly 
unworthy of an honest man, and inconsistent with his practice in 
other respects; for he often quotes, with great applause, the sentences 
of many writers not of his own sect. Possibly indeed he might, like 
the other heathens in general, have a peculiar contempt of, and 
aversion to, Christian autliors, as akin to the Jew's, and opposers of 
the established worship; notwithstanding those parts of them which 
he must approve. But still, I hope, his conformity with the sacred 
writings may be accounted for without supposing Iitm acquainted 
with Christianity as sudi. The great number of professors, dis- 
persed through the Kornan empire, had probably introduced several 
of the New Testament phrases into the ])opuIar language; and the 
Christian religion might by that time have diffused some degree of 
general illumination, of which many miglit receive the benefit who 
were ignorant of the source from whence it proceede<] ; and Epictetus 
I apprehend to have been of this number. Several sinking instances 
of this resemblance betw^ecn him and the New Tesiamcnl have been 
observed in the notes; and the attentive reader wull find many w'hich 
are not mentioned, and may perceive from them, either that the 
Stoics admired the Christian language, however they came to the 
knowledge of it, or that treating a subject practically, and with a 
feeling of its force, leads men to such strong expressions as we find 
in Scripture, and should find oftener in the philosophers if they had 
been more in earnest; but, however, they occur frequently enough 
to vindicate those, in which the Scriptures abound, from the contempt 
and ridicule of light minds. 

§ 41. Arrian, the disciple of Epictetus, to whom we are obliged 
for these discourses, v/as a Greek by birth, but a senator and consul 
of Rome, and an able commander in war. He imitated Xenophon, 
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both in his life and writings; and particularly in delivering to pos- 
terity the conversations of his master. There were originally twenty 
books of them, besides the Enchiridion, which seems to be taken out 
of them, and an account of his life and death. Very little order or 
method is to be found in them, or was from the nature of them I0 be 
expected. The connections is often scarcely discoverable; a refer- 
ence to particular incidents, long since forgotten, at the same time 
that it evidences their genuineness, often renders them oh^'cure in 
some places, and the great corruption of the text in others. "^Tt. 
under all these disadvanUiges, this immethodical collection is perlngjs 
one of the most valuable remains of antiquity; and they who consult 
it with any degree oi attention can scarcely fail of receiving iu> 
provemcnl. lnu:cd, it is hardly possible to be inattentive lo so 
awakening a sjieakcr as Epictetus. 1 here is such a warmth and 
spirit in his exhortations; and his good sense is enlivened by such 
keenness of wit, and gaiety of humour, as render the study of him a 
most delightful as well as profitable entertainment. 

§ 42. For this reason it was judged prui)er that a translation of 
him should be undertaken; there being none, I believe, but of the 
Enchiridion in any modern language, excepting a pretty good French 
one, published about a hundred and fifty years ago, and so extremely 
scarce that T was unable to procure it, till Mr. Harris obligingly lent 
it to me after T bad published the prriposals for printing this, which, 
notwithstanding the assistance given me in the p'rosccution of it, 
hath still, I am sensible, great faults. P)Ut they who will see them 
the most clearly will be the readiest to excuse, as they will know 
best the dirficcdly of avoiding them. There is one circumstance 
which, I am ajtpi ehensive, must be particularly striking, and possibly 
shocking to ninny, the fre(]uent use of some words in an unpopular 
sense: an jnconvcruence which, however, I flatter myself, the intro- 
duction and notes will, in some degree, remove. In the translation 
of technical t<‘nns. if the same Greek word had not always been 
rendered in the same manner, at least when the propriety of our 
language vill at all permit it, every new expression would have been 
apt to laise a new idea. The reader, I hope, will pardon, if not 
approve, the uncouthness, in many places, of a translation pretty 
strictly literal; as it seemed necessary, upon the whole, to preserve 
the original spirit, the jiecnliar turn and characteristic roughness of 
the author. For else, taking greater liberties would have spared me 
no small pains. 

I have been much indebted to Mr. Upton's edition, by which many 
passages, unintelligible before, are cleared up. His emendations have 
often assisted me in the text, and his references furnished me with 
materials for the historical notes. 


ELIZABETH CARTER. 
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LUCIUS CF.LLfUS 

WISIIETII ALL MAPP/NES.S 

1 NKiTnE;R' compose the Discourses Lpiclrtiis in -uch a manner as 
of this nature are commonly composed, did I myself pro- 
duce them to public view any more than I composed them. But 
whatever sjjjntiments 1 heard from his own month, the very same I 
endeavored fo set down in the very same words, as far as poss'Me, 
and preserve as memorials, for my own use, of his manner of thiiV % 
ing and freedom of speech. 

These discourses are such as one person would naturally deliver 
from his own thoughts, extempore, to another; not such as he would 
prepare to read, by numbers afterwards . Yet, notwithstanding this, 

1 cannot tell how, without either my consent or knowledge, they have 
fallen into the -hands of the public. But it is of little consequence 
to me if I do not appear an able writer; and of none to Epictetu i 
if any one treats his discourses with contempt: since it was very 
evident, even when he uttered them, that he aimed at nothing more 
than to excite his hearers to virtue. If they produce that one effect, 
they have in them what, I think, philosophical discourses ought to 
have. And should they fail of it, let the readers, however, be as- 
sured, that when Epictetus himself pronounced them, his audience 
could not help being affected in the very manner he intended they 
should. If by themselves they have Ics, efficacy, perhaps it is my 
fault, or perhaps it is unavoidable. — Farewell. 
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CHAPTER I 

OF THE TII’Niil, iMTKII ARE. AND OF THOSE WHICH AS*. NOT, 

IN OUR OWN POWER 

V 

§ 1. Of other faculties, you will find no one that contemplates, or 
•consequently approves or disapproves, itself. How far does the con- 
templative power of grammar extend? 

As far as the judging of language. 

Of music? 

As far as judging of melody. 

Does either of them contemidale itself, then? 

By no means. 

Thus, for instance, when you are to write to yout 'friend, graminai 
will tell you whai to write: hut whether you are to wTite to youi 
friend at all, or no, grammar wall not tell you. Thus music, with re- 
gard to tunes; but whether it he proper or improper at any particular 
time to sing or play, music will not tell you. 

What will tell, then? 

That which coniemplates both itself and all other things. 

And what is that? 

The reasoning faculty; for that alone is found to consider both it- 
self, its pow’ers, its value, and likewise all the rest. Tor what is it else 
that says gold is beautiful? (for the gold il.^clf does not speak). Evi- 
dently that faculty which judges of the appearances of things. What 
else distinguishes music, grammar, the other faculties, proves their 
use.s, and shows their proper occasions? 

Nothing but this. 

§ 2, As it was fit, then, this most excellent and superior faculty 
alone, a right use of the appearances of things, the gods have placed 
in our own penver; but all other matters not in our power. Was it be- 
cause they would not? I rather think, that if they could, they had 
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granted us these too: but they certainly could not. For, placed upon 
Earth, and confined to such a body, and to such companions, how was 
it possible that in these respects wc should not be hindered by things 
without us? 

§ 3. But what says Jupiter ? *'0 Epictetus, if it were possible, I 
nad made this littte^body and property of thine free and not liable 
to hindrance. Biittipw do not mistake: it is not thine own, but only a 
finer mixture of cli|y^ Since, then, J could not give thee this, I 
have given thee a certain portion of myself: this faculty of exerting 
the powers of pursuit and avoidance, of desire and aversion; and, 
in a word, the use of the appearances of things. Taking care of this 
point, and making what is thy own to consist in this, thou wilt never 
be restrained, never be hindered; thou wilt not groan, wilt not com- 
plain, wilt not flatter any one. How then! J)o all these advantages 
seem small to thee?’* Heaven forbid! “Let them suffice thee then, 
ana thank the gods.'’ 

§ 4. But now, when it is in our power to take care of one thing, 
end to apply to one, we choose rather to take care of many, and to 
encumber ourselves with many; body, property, brother, friend, child, 
and slave ; and by this multiplicity of encumbrances wc are burdened 
and weighed clown. Thus, when the weather doth not liap])en to be 
fair for sailing, we sit screwing ourselves, and perpetually looking 
out. — Which way is the wind? — North. — What have we to do with 
that? — When wdl the west blow — When lUelf, friend, or /Eolus 
pleases; for Jupiter lias not made yem dispenser of the winds, bit 
iEolus. 

§ 5. What, then, is to be done? 

To make the best of what is in our power, and take the rest as it 
naturally happens. 

And how is that? 

As it pleases God. 

What, then, must I be the only one to lose my head? 

W’hy, wcmld you have all the world, then, lose their heads for your 
consolation? Why arc not you willing to ‘^tretch out your neck, like 
Lateranus when he was commanded by Nero to be beheackxi? For, 
shrinking a little after receiving a weak blow, he stretched it out 
again. And, before thi.=’>, when Epaphroditiis, the freedman of Nero, 
interrogated him about the conspiracy; “If T have a mind to say any- 
thing,” replied he, “I will tell it to your master.” 

§ 6. What then should we have at hand upon such occasions? 
Why what else but — what is mine, and wdiat not mine; what is per- 
mitted me, and wdiat not. — I must die: and must I die groaning too? 
— Be fettered. Must it be laiiiciiting too? — Exiled. And what hin- 
ders me, then, but that I may go smiling, and cheerful, and serene? — 
“Betray a secret” — 1 wall not betray it; for this is in my own power.— 
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‘Then I will fetter you/’ — What do you say, man? Fetter me? You 
will fetter my leg; but not Jupiter himself can get the better oi my 
choice. ‘T will throw you into prison ; I will behead that paltry bod> 
of yours.” Did I ever tell you, that I alone had a head not liable to 
be cut off? — These things ought philosophers to. study; these c>ugh 
they daily to wrhe; and in these to exercise th^’feelves. 

§ 7 . Thrasca used to say, "‘1 had rather bef‘l?illed to-day than 
banished to-morrow. ’ But liow hid Rufus answA* him? “If you pre- 
fer it as a heavier ini^fortiiiie, how foolish a preference! If as a 
lighter, wdio has i)ut u in youi power? Why do you not study to be 
contented wnih w’hat is allotied you?” 

§ 8. Well, and what said Agrippinus upon this account? *‘I will 
not be a hindrance 10 m/sclf.” Word was brought him, “Your cause 
is trying in the Senate.” — “Good luck attend it. — But it is eleven 
o'clock” (the hour when he used to exercise before bathing) ; ‘Tet 
us go to our exercise.’ When it was over a messenger tells him, 
“You are condemned.” To banishment, says he, or death? “To ban- 
ishment.” — What of my estate? — ‘Tt is not taken away.” — Well then, 
let us go as far as Aricia, and dine there. 

§ 9 . This it is to have studied what ought to be studied; to have 
rendered our desires and aversions incapable of being restrained; or 
incurred. 1 must die: if instantly, 1 w'ill die instantly; if in a short 
time, I will dine first; and when the hour comes, then I will iie. 
How? As becomes one who restores what is not his owm. 
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fN WHAT ^iANNER UPON EVERY OCCASION TO PRFSERVi=' OCR CHARACTER 

§1. To a reasonable creature, tliat alone is Insurpor table which is 
unreasonable : but everything- reasonable may be supported. Stripes 
are not naturally insupportable. — “How so?” — how the Spartans 
bear whipping, after they have learned that it is a reasonable thing. 
Hanging is not insupportable: for, as soon as a niai; has taken it into 
his head that it is reasonable, he goes and hangs himself. In short, 
we shall find by observation, that no creature is oppressed so much 
by an^^thiiig as by what is unreasonable ; nor, on the other hand, at- 
tracted to arvthing so strongly as to what is reasonable. 

§ 2. But .t happens that different things arc rea'^onable and un- 
reasonable, as well as good and bad, advantageous and disadvantage- 
ous, to different persons. On this account, chiefly, wc stand in need 
of a liberal education, to teach us to adapt the preconceptions of 
reasonable and unreasonable to particular cases, conformably to nature. 
But to judge of reasonable and unreasonable, we make use not only 
of a due estimation of things without us, but of what relates to each 
person’s particular character. Thus, it is reasonable for one man to 
submit to a dirty disgraceful office, who considers this only, that if 
he does not submit to it, he shall be whipped, and lose his dinner; bui 
if he does, that he has notliing hard or disagreeable to suffer : wEereas 
to another it appears insupportable, not only to submit to ^uch an office 
himself, but to bear with any one else wlio docs. li you ask me, 
then, w^hether you shall do this dirty office or not, T wtU tell you, it 
is a more A^aUiable thing to get a dinner than not; and a greater dis- 
grace to be whipped than not to be whijiiied ; so that, if you measure 
3 'ourself by thc^e things, go and do your office. 

“Ay, but this is not suitable to my character.” 

It is you who are to consider that, not T ; for it is you who know 
yourself, w^hat value you set upon yourself, and at w'hat rate you sell 
yourself; for different jieople sell themselves at different jmices, 

§ 3. Hence Agrippinus, wdien Florus wTis considering whether he 
should go to Nero’s show\s, so as to perform some part in them him- 
self, bid him go.— "'But why do not you go then?” says Florus. “Be- 
cause,-' replied Agrippinus, “I do not deliberate about it.” For he 
who once sets himself about such considerations, and goes to calcu- 
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lating the worth of external things, approaches very near to fchos ^ 
who forget their own character. For, why do you ask me whether 
death or life be the more eligible? I answer, life. Pain or pleasure ‘ 

I answer, pleasure. — “But if I do not act a part, I shall lose my head. * 
Go and act it then, but I will not. — “Why?” — Because you 
yourself only as jrie thread of many that make up the p. x, — “V/hat 
then?” — You ha\e lothirg to ca*-e for, but how to be bke the rest cd 
mankind, a^ or e thrcao desires not to be distinguished from the others. 
But I WT)Uid bo iiJt purple, that small and shining thing, which gives a 
luster and beauty vo tac rest. W'hy do you bid me resemble the inult!« 
tude then? 0\t .hat rdtc, how .^hall I be the purple? 

§ 4 . This I :xcus Holvidius too saw, and acted accordingly: For 
when Vespasia i Ijad sent to forbid his going to the senate, be an- 
swered, “It is in your power to prevent my continuing a seniitt r; bur 
while I am one, ^ mu.d go." — “Well then, at least be silent there’ — 
“Do not ask ray opniion, and I will be silent.” — “But 1 must a.:>k it'* 
— * And T must s[>crik what appears to me to be right." - -“Bin if you 
do. I will put y^ou to death.” — “Did I ever tell you Hiat 1 vis im- 
mortal? "^bju will do your part, and I mine: It is yoL' b' kill, and 
mine to die intrepid; yours to banish me, mine to depart UhLrounied. ’ 
5 . What good, then, did Prisciis do, who was hut a single persoti 
Why what good (](.)es ilie purple do to the garment? Wliat but the 
Yeing a shining cliaracler in himself, and setting a good exarrriue fc 
others? Another, i)erha[>s, if in such circumstances Caesar had h”'- 
bulden his going the senate, would have answamed, ‘‘I .on .Miged 
to you for excusing me." But such a one he would not have fori lode’- 
to go, well knowing that he would either sit like a statue, or, A Jk 
. spoke, he w'ould say wliai lie knew^ to he agreeable to Cxsar, and would 
overdo it by adtimg still more. 

S 6. 'FUU'. e.cted even a wrestler, wdio was in danger of death, un- 
less nc consci. ted to an ignominious amputation. His brother, vdio 
was a philosojdier, coming to him and saving, “W'ell, brother, what 
do you design 10 do^ Let ns cut away this morbid part and return 
again to tlie iL'ld.” lie refused, and courageously dietL 

§ 7 , Wlien it was a.^ked wlieiher lie actetl thus as a wrestler, or 
a philosopher? I answer, as a man. said Epictetus, but as a man -who 
had been proclaimed a champion at the Olympic games; whe had been 
ii.-.ed to such places, and not exercised merely in the scliool of Bato. 
Another would lane h:ul In'.s very head cut off, if he could haec lived 
without it. This is that regard to character, so pownxfel wnth those 
who are accustomed to introduce it, from their own breasts Into their 
dchberations. 

§ 8, “Come now, Epictetus, take off your beard.”— If I am a philos- 
opher, I answer, T will not take it off — “Then I wdl! tcdce oft your 
head.*’ — If that will do you any good, take it off. 
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§ 9. It was asked, How shall each of us perceive what belongs to 
his character? Whence, replied Epictetus, does a bull, when the lion 
approaches, perceive his own qualifications, and expose himself alone 
■lo) the whole herd? It is evident, that with the qualifications, occurs 
n the ‘ anie time the consciouvsness of being endued with them. And in 
the same manner, whoever of us had such qualifications will not be 
Ignorant of them. But neither is a bull nor :i gallant-spirited man 
formed all at once. Wo are to exercise and qualify ourselves, and 
not to run rashly upon what doth not concern us. 

§ 10. Only consider at what price you sell your own will and 
choice, man; if for nothing else, that you may not sell it for a trifle. 
Greatness indeed, and excellence, perhaps belong to others, to such as 
Socrates. 

Why then, as we arc horn with a like nature, do not all, or the 
greater number, become such as he? 

W’h>, are all horses swift? Are all dogs sagacious? What then, 
because nature hath not he friended me, shall 1 neglect all care of 
myself? Heavcfi forbid! Epictetus is inferior to Socrates; but if 

superior to this is enough for me. I shall never be Milo, and 

yet I do not neglect my body: nor CVeesus, and yet I do not neglect 
my property: nor, in general, do we omit tlic care of anything be- 
longing to us, from a despair of arriving at the highest degree of 
perfection. 



CHAPTER ITI 


HOW, FROM THE DOCTRINE THAT GOD IS THE FATHER OF MANKIND^ 
V'F. MAY PROCEED TO ITS CON SEQITEN C‘ES 

§ 1. If a person could be persuaded of this principle as he ought 
that we are all oiigfnally descended from God, and that he is the 
Father of gods and men, I conceive he never would think meanly or 
degenerately concerning himself. Suppose Csesar were to adept you, 
there would be no bearing your haughty looks; and will you not 
be elated on knowing yourself to be the son of Jupiter? Yet, in fact, 
we are not elated; but having two things in our composition, intimately 
united, a body in common with the brutes, and reason and sentiment 
in common with the gods, many incline to this unhappy and mortal kiTt- 
dred, and only some few to the divine and happy one. And, as of 
necessity everyone must treat each particular thing, according to the 
notions he forms about it ; so those few, who think they arc made for 
fidelity, decency, and a well-grounded use of the appearances of 
things, never think meanly or degenerately concerning themselves. 
But with the multitude the case is contrary: “For what am I? A 
poor contemptible man, with this misera])le flesh of mine !’' Miser- 
able indeed. But you have likewise something better than this paltry 
flesh. Why then, overlooking that, do you pine away in attention to 
this ? 

§ 2. By means of this [animal] kindred, some of us, deviating to- 
wards it. become like wolves, faithless and insidit)us and miscliievous: 
others, like lions, wild and savage and untamecl : but most of us foxes, 
and wretches even among brutes. For what else h a slanderous and 
ill-na.tured man, than a fox, or something yet more wretched and 
mean? See then, and take heed, that you do not become such 
wretches. 
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OF IMPROVEMENT 

§ 1. He who is entering on a state of improvement, having learned 
from the philosophers, that the object of desire is good, of aversion, 
evil; and having learned too, that prosperity and ease are no other- 
wise attainable by man, than in not being disa})pointed of his desire, 
nor incurring his aversion : such as one removes totally from himself 
and postpones desire, and applies aversion only to things dependent 
cn choice. For if he should be averse to things independent on 
choice, he that he must sometimes incur his aversion, and be 

unhappy. Now if virtue promises happiness, prosperity, and ease, then 
an improvement in virtue is certainly an improvement in each of 
these. For to whatever point of perfection of anything absolutely 
brings us, improvement is always an approach towards it. 

§ 2. How happens it then, that when we confess virtue to be such, 
yet we seek, and make an ostentatious show ol improvement in other 
things? What is the business of virtue? 

A prosperous life. 

Who is in a state of improvement then? He who hath read the 
many treatises of Chrysippus? Why, doth virtue consist in having 
read Chrysippus througli ? If it doth, improvement is confessedly 
nothing else than understanding a great deal of Chrysippus: otherwise 
we confess virtue to produce one thing; and declare improvement, 
w'hich is an approach to it, to he quite another thing. 

§ 3. This per.son, says one, is already able to read Chrysippus, by 
himself. — ‘‘Certainly, sir, you have made a vast improvement!” What 
improvement? Why do you ridicule him? Wliy do you withdraw 
him from a sense of his misfortunes? Why do not you show him the 
business of virtue, that he may know where to seek improvement? — 
Seek it there, wretch, where your business lies. And where doth your 
business lie? In desire and aversion: that you may neither be dis- 
appointed of the one, nor incur the other: in exerting the powers of 
pursuit and avoidance, that you may not be liai)le to fail; in assent and 
suspense, that you may not be liable to be deceived. The first and 
most necessary is the first topic. But if you seek to avoid incurring 
your aversion, trembling and lamenting all the while, at this rate 
how do you improve? 
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§ 4. Show me then your improvement in this point. As if t should 
say to a wrestler, Show me your shoulders; and he should answer me, 
**See my poisers.” — Do you and your poisers look to that: I desire t: 
see the effect of them. 

^Take the treatise on the subject of the active powers, and see how 
thoroughly I Iiave perused it."' 

I do not 'nqf?irf‘ nitr tlrs wretch: but how you exert those powers; 
how you manage }'our desires and aversions, how your inteiuions and 
purposes; how vou aie prepared for events, whether conformaldy or 
contrary to nature. U conformably, give me evidence of thah and I 
will say you improve . if contrary, go your way, and not only com- 
ment on these ♦loatises, bat write such yourself; and what service 
will it do you ^ Do not you know that the whole volume is schi "or 
half-a-cro\vn ? Doth he who comments upon it, then, value hini:-clf 
at more than hall-a-crown ? Never look for your business in one 
thing, and for improvement in another. 

Where is improvement, then ? 

If any of you, withdrawing himself from external:, turns lo his 
own faculty of choice, to exercise, and finish, and rende' it cor form- 
able to nature; elevated, free, unrestrained, unhindered, faithful, de- 
cent: if he hath learned too, that whoever desires, or is averse to, 
things out of his own power, can neither be faithful nor free, but 
must necessarily be changed and tossed up and down w'ith tlieni; must 
necessarily too be subject to others, to such as can f^rocure or prevent 
what he desires or is averse to: if, rising in the morning, he observe., 
and keeps to these rules ; bathes and cats as a man of fidelity and ho inr : 
and thus, on every subject of action, exercises himself in his princi 
pal duty; as a racer, in the business of racing; as a public speaker, in 
the business of exercising his voice: this is he who truly improves; 
this is he wlio hath not traveled in vain. But if he ib wholly intent 
on reading books, and hath labored that point only, and traveled for 
that: I i)ul him go home immediately, and not neglect his domestic 
affairs ; for what he traveled for is nothing. The only real thing is, 
studying how to rid his life of lamentation, and complaint, and 'Alas !” 
and *T am undone,’' arul misfortune, and disappointment; and to learn 
what death, what exile, what prison, what poison is: that he may be 
able to. say in a prison, like Socrates, ^‘My dear Crito, if it thus pleases 
the gods, thus let it be” ; and not — “Wretched old man, have I kept 
my gray hairs for this!” Who speaks thus? Do you suppose I will 
name some mean and despicable person? Is it not Priam who says it? 
Is it not OF.dipus ? Nay, how many kings say it? For what else is 
tragedy, but the sufferings of men, struck by an admiration of exter^^ 
nals, represented in that kind of poetry? If one was to be taught by 
fictions, that externals independent upon choice are nothing to us ; 
I, for my part, should wish for such a fiction, as that, by wliich 1 might 
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live prosperously and undisturbed. What you wish for, it is your 
business to consider. 

§ 5. Of what service, then, is Chrysippus to us? 

To teacli you that tliose things are not false on which prosperity 
and ease depend. “Take my books, and you will see how true and 
conformable to nature those things are which render me easy.^' How 
g;eat a happiness! And how p:reat the benefactor who shows the 
way! To Triptolemus all men have raised temples and altars, because 
he p^ave us a milder kind of food; but to him who hath discovered, 
and brought lo light, and communicated, the truth to all; the means 
not of living, but of living well; who among you ever raised an altar 
or a temple, or dedicated a statue, or who worships God on that ac- 
count? We offer sacrifices on the account of those who have given 
us torn and the vine; and shall we not give thanks to God, for those 
who hr-vT‘ produced that fruit in the human understanding, by which 
they proceed to discover to us the true doctrine of happiness ? 



CHAPTER V 


CONCERNING THE ACADEMICS 

§ 1. If any one opposes very evident truths, it is not easy to find 
a reason ^vhich n.ay persuade him to alter his opinion. This arises 
neither from his own strength, nor from the weakness of his teacher: 
but when, after being driven upon an absurdity, he becomes oetrihed, 
how shall we deal with him any longer by reason? 

§ 2. Now there are two sorts of petrifaction: the one, a p'^trifac- 
tion of the understanding; the other, of the sense of shame, when 
a person hath obstinately set himself not to assent to evident truths, 
nor to quit the defense of contradictions. We all dread a bodily mor- 
tification; and would make use of every contrivance to avoid it: but 
none of us is troubled about a mortification of the soul. And yet, in- 
deed, even with regard to the soul, when a person is so affected as not 
to apprehend or understand anything, we think him in a sad condition: 
but where the sense of shame and modesty is under an absolute mor- 
tification, w^e go vSO far as even to call this, strength to mind. 

S 3. Are you certain that you are awake? — 'T am not” (re- 
plies such a person) : ‘Tor neither am I certain, when, in dreaming, I 
appear to myself to be awake.” — Is there no difference, then, between 
these appearances ? — “None.” — Shall I argue with this man anylonger? 
for what steel or wdiat caustic can i apply to make him sensible of his 
mortification? He is sensible of it, and pretend.^ not to be so. He is 
even w’orse than dead. Doth not he see the repugnancy of contra- 
dictory prc)po 3 itions ? He see.s it, and is never the better. He is 
neither moved, nor improves. Nay, he is in a yet worse condition: 
his sense of shame and modesty is utterly extirpated. His reasoning 
faculty indeed is not extirpated, hut turned wdld and savage. Shall 
T call this strength of ininrl? By no means: unless w'e allow it be 
such in the vilest debauchees, publicly to speak and act whatever 
comes into their heads. 
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OF PROVIDENCE 

§ 1 From every event that happens in the world it is easy to cele* 
brate providence, if a person hath but these two circnrstances in him- 
self; a faculty of considering what happens to carii individual, and a 
grateful temper. Without the first he will not perceive tiie usefulness 
of things which happen, and without the other he will not be thankful 
for -hem. If God had made colors, and had not made the faculty of 
seeing them, what would have been their use ? 

None. 

On the contrary, if he had made the faculty without such objects 
as fall under its observation, what would have been the use of that? 

None. 

Again: if he had formed both the faculty and the objects, but had 
not made light ? 

Neither in that case would they have been of any use. 

§ 2. Who is it, then, that hath fitted each of these to the other? 
Who is it that hath fitted the sword to the scabhard, and the scabbard to 
the sword? Is it no one? From the very construction of a complete 
work, we are used to declare positively, that it must be the operation 
of some artificer, and not the effect of mere chance. Doth every such 
work, then, demonstrate an artificer; and do not visible objects, and 
the sense of seeing, and Light, demonstrate one? Doth not the differ- 
ence of the sexes, and their inclination to each other, and the use of 
their several powers; do not these things, neither, demonstrate an 
artificer? 

Most certainly they do. 

§ 3. But farther: this constitution of understanding, by which we 
are not simply impressed by sensible objects; but take and subtract 
from them; and add and compose something nut of them; and pass 
from some to others absolutely remote: Is not all this, neither, suffi- 
cient to prevail on some men, and make them a^harncfl of leaving an 
artificer out of their scheme? If not, let them explain to us what it 
is that effects each of these; and how it is possible that tilings so won- 
derful, and which carry such marks of contrivance, should come to 
pass spontaneously and without design. 

What, then, do these things come to pass for our service only? 

Many for ours only; such as are peculiarly necessary for a reason- 
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able creautre ; but you will find many common to us with mere animals,, 

Then do they too understand what is done? 

Not at all; for use is one affair, and understanding another. But 
God had need of animals to make use of the appearances ot things; 
and of us to nrderstai.d that use. It is sufficient, therefore, for them 
to eat and drinlv and sleep and continue their species, and perform 
other such offices as belong to each of them; but to us, ic whom he 
hath given likewise a faculty of understanding, these office: are no 
sufficient. For we do not act in a proper and orderly manner, and 
suitably to Ih^ nature and constitution of each thing, we sn: i! n(> 
longer attain our e^d, For wliere the constitution of beings is Jifiei- 
ent, their offices and ends are different likewise. Thus where the con- 
stitution is adapted only to use, there use is alone sufficient; but where 
understanding is added to use, unless that too be duly exercised the 
end of such a being will never be attained. 

§ 4. Well then: each of the animals is constituted either for food, 
or husbandry, or to produce milk, and the rest of them for some other 
like use; and for those purposes what need is there of understanding 
the appearances of things, and being able to make distinctions con- 
cerning them? But God hath introduced man as a spectator of him- 
self and his works; and not only as a spectator, hut as an Interpreter 
of them. It is therefore shameful that man should begin and end 
where irrational creatures do. He is indeed rather to begin there, hut 
to end where nature itself hath fixed our end; and that is in contem- 
plation and under.", taruling, and in a scheme of life conformable to 
nature. 

§ 5. Take care, then, not to die without being spectators of these 
things. take a journey to Olvnipia to behold the wairk of Phidias, 

and each of you thinks ii a misfortune to die without a knowledge of 
such things; and will you have no inclination to urider.stand and be 
spectators of those works for which there is no need to take a jour- 
ney; but w'hich are ready and at hand, e-v en to thn>e who bestow no 
pains? Wdl you never perceive, then, either w'hat you are or for 
what you were born ; nor for what purpo^e you are admitted opectator.-: 
of this sight? 

But there are some tilings unpleasant and difficult in life. 

And are there none at Olympia? Are not you heated.^ Are not 
you crowded? Are not you wdthout good conveniences for bathing? 
Arc not you wet turough when it happens to ram? Do not you bear 
uproar and noise and other disagreeable circumstances? TUit, I sup- 
pose, by comjiaring all these with the advantage of seeing so valuable 
a sight, you support and go through them. Well, and [in the present 
case] have not you received faculties by which you may support e\try 
event? Have not you received greatness of soul? Have not you 
received a manly spirit? Have not you received patience? What 
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signifies to me anything that happens, while I have a greatness of 
soul? Whai shall disconcert or trouble or appear grievous to me? 
Shall I not make use of my faculties, to that purpose for which they 
were granted me, but lament and groan at what happens? 

§ 6. Oh, but my nose runs. 

And what have you hands for. beast, but to wipe it? 

was there, then, any good reason that there should be such a 
dirty thing in the world? 

And how much better is it that you should wipe your nose, than 
complain? Pray, what figure do you think Hercules would have made 
ii there had not been such a lion, and a hydra, and a stag, and un- 
just and brutal men; whom he expelled and cleared away? And 
what would he have done if none of these had existed? Is it not plain 
that he must have wrapped himself up and slept? In the first place, 
then, he would never have become a Hercules by slumbering away 
his whole life in such delicacy and ease; or if be had, what good 
would it have done? What would have been the use of his arm, and 
the rest of his strength; of his patience, and greatness of mind, if 
such circumstances and subjects of actions had not roused and exer- 
cised him? 

What then, must we provide these things for ourselves, and intro- 
duce a boar, and a lion, and a hydra, into our country? 

This would be madness and folly. But as they were in being, and 
to be met with, they were proper subjects to set off and exercise 
Hercules. Do you therefore likewise, being scnsiiilc of this, inspect 
the faculties you have, and after taking a view of them, say, “Bring 
on me now, O Jupiter, what difficulty tlmu wilt, lor I have faculties 
granted me by thee, and abilities by which T may acquire honor and 
ornament to myself.” — No; but you sit trembling, fur fear this or that 
should happen; and lamenting, and mourning, and groaning at what 
doth happen; and then you accuse the god>. For what is the conse- 
quence of such a meanspiritedness, but impiety? and yet God hath not 
only granted us these faculties, by which we may bear every event 
without being depressed or broken by it; but, like a good prince, and a 
true father, hath rendered them incapable of restraint, compulsion, 
or hindrance, and entirely dependent on our owm pleasure: nor hath he 
reserved a pow'er, even to himself, of hindering or restraining them. 
Having these things free, and your owm, will you make no use of them, 
nor consider w^hat you have received, not from whom? hut sit groaning 
and lamenting, some of you, blind to him who gave them, and not 
acknowledging your benefactor : and others, barely turning yourselves 
to complaints and accusations of God? yet I undertake to show you 
that you have qualifications and occasions for greatness of soul, and a 
manly spirit; but what occasions you have to find fault, and com* 
plain, do you show me. 



CHAPTER VIT 


OF T>IE USE OF CONVERTIBLE AND HYPOTTTETTCAL 
PROPOSITIONS. AND THE LIKE 

§ 1. It is a secret to the vulgar, that the practise of convertihie 
and hypothetical and interrogatory arguments, and, in general, of all 
other logical forms, hath any relation to the duties of life Foi in 
every subject of action, the question is, how a wise and good man 
may find a way of extricating himself, and a method of behavior con- 
formable to Ihs duty upon the occasion. Let them say, therefore, 
either that the man of virtue will not engage in questions and answers; 
t ^ that, in he doth, he will not think it worth his care whether he be- 
iiaves rashly and at hazard in questioning and answering: or if they 
allow neither of these, it is necessary to confess that some examina- 
tion ought to be made of those topics, in which the affair of ques- 
tion and answer is principally concerned. For what is the profession 
of reasoning? to lay down true positions; to reject false ones; and to 
suspend the judgment in doubtful ones. Is it enough, then, to have 
learned merely this? — It is enough, say you. — Is it enough, then, for 
him who w^ould not commit any mistake in the use of money, merely 
to have heard, that we arc to receive tlic good pieces, and reject the 
bad? — This is not enough. — What must be added besides That 
faculty which tries and distinguishes what pieces are good, what bad. 
— Therefore, in reasoning too, wdiat hath been aheady said is not 
enough; but it is necessary that wc should be able to prove and dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false and the doubtful. — It is neces- 
sary. 

§ 2. And what farther is professed in reasoning? — To admit the 
consequences of what you have jjropcTly granted. — Well ; and here, too. 
is the mere knowing this enough? — It is not; but we must learn how 
such a thing is the consequence of such another; and when one thing 
follows from one thing, and when from many things in common. Is it 
not moreover necessary, that he who behave skilfully in reason- 
ing, should both himself demonstrate whatever he delivers, and be able 
to comprehend the demonstrations of ethers: and not be deceived by 
sudh as .‘sophisticate, as if they were demonstrating? Hence then the 
employment and exercise of concluding arguments and figures arises, 
and appears to be necessary. 
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§ 3. But it may possibly happen, that from the premises which we 
nave properly granted, there arises some consequence, which, though 
false, is nevertheless a consequence. What, then, ought I to do? To 
admit a falsehood? — And how is that possible Well ; or to say that 
my concessions were not properly made? — But neilher is Miis allowed. 
— Or that the consequence doth not arise from the picmi^^cs? — Nor is 
even this allowed. — What, then, is to be done in the ease: — Is it not 
this the having once borrowed money is nor ci’ougn to make a 

ner;:,on a debtor, unless he still continues to owe mone> and hath not 
oaicl it; so the having granted the premises is not enough to make it 
necessary to grant the inference, unless we continue our concessions. 
If tti? premises continue to the end, such as they were when the con- 
cessions were made, it is absolutely necessary to continue the con- 
cessions, ami to admit what follow'S from them. But if the premises 
do not continue such as they were when the concession was made, it 
is absolutely necessary to depart from the concession, and from ad- 
mitting what doth not follow from the argument itself. B'or this in- 
ference is no consequence of ours, nor belongs to us, when w'e have 
departed from the concession of the premises. We ought then to 
examine these kinds of premises, and their changes and conversions, 
on which any one, by laying hold, either in the question itself, or in 
the answer, or in the syllogistical conclusion, or in any other thing of 
that sort, gives an occa.^ion to the unthinking of being disconcerted, 
not foreseeing the consequences — Why so^ — That in this topic we 
may not behave contrary to our duty, nor with confusion. 

§ 4. The same thing is to be observed in hypotheses and hypo- 
thetical arguments. For it is sometimes necessary to require some 
hypothesis to be granted, as a kind of step to the rest of the argument 
Is every given hypothesis, then, to be granted, or not every one ; and 
if not every one, wFich? And is he who has granted an hypothesis 
forever to abide by it? Or is he sometimes to (Kpart fnim it, and 
admit only consequences, but not to admit contradictions? — Ay; but a 
person may say, on your admitting the hypoilie'a’s of a possibility, I 
will drive you upon an impossiliility. With such a one as this, shall 
the man of prudence not engage, but avoid all examination and con- 
versation with him? — And yet who, besides the man of prudence, is 
capable of treating an argument, or who besides is sagacious in ques- 
tions and answers, and incajiable of being received and imposed on by 
.sophistry? — Or will he indeed engage, but wntlioul regarding w'hethcr 
he behaves rashly and at hazard, in the argiunent ? — \ct how then can 
he be such a oj'e as we are supposing him? Bui, wdthout some such 
exercise ana pre ])araiujn. is it j;ossible for him to ])rcserve himself 
consistent? oet "hem show this: and all these tlicorems will be super- 
fluous and ab'Urri and unconnected wdth our idea of the virtuous man. 
Why then are /' st:II inrloleiit, and slothful, and sluggish, seeking 
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pretenses of avoiding labor? Shall we not be watchful to render rea- 
son itself accurate ?— ‘But suppose, after all, I should make a mis- 
take in these points: have I killed a father?” — Wretch! why, in this 
case, where had you a father to kill? What is it, then, th^l you 
have done? The OTily fault that you could commit, in this instance, 
you have ccminitted. This very thing I myself said to Rufus, when 
he reprovc-i for not finding something that was omilte^^ in some 
syllogism. ',oid L have I burned the Capitol then? Wretcli! 

answered he v as the thing here omitted the (iapitol? Or art there 
no other faults, \)Ui 1)urning tlic Capitol, or killing a father^ And -s e 
no fault to treat hie appearances presented to our minds rasl'lv ;iTid 
vainly and at hrt:,ard: not to comprehend a rea'-on, nor a dcinonsirc 
tion, nor a sophism, nor, in short, to sec what is for or against one’s 
self in a question or answer? Is nothing of all this any faul, ? 



CHAPTER VI n 


THAT FACULTIES ARE NOT SAFE TO THE UNINSTRUCTED 

^ 1. In as many ways as equivalent syllogisms niav be varied, in 
.so many may the forms of arguments and cnthymemas be varied like- 
wise. As for instance: if you have borrowed, and not paid, you owe 
me money. But you have not borrowed, and not paid, tlierefore you 
do not owe me money. To perform this skillfully, belongs to no one 
more than to a philosopher. For if an enthymema be an imperfect 
syllogism, he who is exercised in a perfect syllogism must be equally 
ready at an imperfect one. 

Why, then, do not we exercise ourselves and others after this man- 
ner? 

Because even now, though we are not exercised in these things, nor 
diverted by me, at least from the study of morality: yet we make no 
advances in virtue. Wdiat is to be expected then if we should add this 
avocation too? Especially as it would not only be an avocation from 
more necessary studies, hut likcwu^e a capital ficcasion of conceit and 
insolence. For the faculty of arguing and of persuasive reasoning is 
great; and, particularly, if it he much labored and rccci\c an addi- 
tional ornament from rhetoric. F('r in general every faculty is dan- 
gerous to w^eak and unin.^tructed persons: as being apt to render them 
arrogant and elated. For hy what method can one persuade a young 
man wEo excels in these kinds of study th.it he ought not to be an ap- 
pendix to them, but they to hiin^ Wdl he imt trample upon all such 
advice; and walk al)out elated and puffed u;>, not hearing any one 
should touch him, to put liim in mind where he is wanting and in 
what he goes wrong. 

What then, was not Plato a philoM)i)hcr ? 

Well, and wiis not Hippocrate.'. a phy.^^ician? Yet you see how he 
expresses himself. But is it in quality of physician, thin, that he ex- 
presses himself so? Why do you confound thing., accidently united 
from different causes, in the same men? If J’lato wiis handsome and 
well-made, must I too :.et myself to endeavor at becoming handsome 
and well-made; as if this was net;>'.:»ry to jihilosophy, because a cer- 
tain person happened to he at on»'e handsome and a jihilosophcr ? Why 
will you not perceive and disUngui^h wdiat are the things tliat make 
men philosopl.ors, and what belong to them on other accounts? Pray, 
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if I were a philosopher, would it be necessary that you should be lame 
too? 

§ 2 . What then^ Do I reject these faculties? By no means. For 
neither do I reject the faculty of seeing. But if you ask me. what 
is the good ct man.^ T have nothing else to say to you bu^ that it 
is a certain regulation of the clioice with regard to the appearances of 
things. 



CHAPTER TX 


now FROM THE DOCTRINE OF OOR KINDRED TO GOD WE ARE TO 
PROCEED TO ITS CONSFOUENC'ES 

? X If what philosophers say of the kintlrecl between God and man 
be true, what has any one to do. but, like SocraK s. when lie is asked 
what countryman he is, never to say that he is a citizen tT Athens, 
or of Corinth, hut of the A\orl(l? For why do you s:iy that you are of 
Athens* ,)nd not of that corner only where that paltry body of yours 
was laid at .is hinh? Is it not, evidently, from what is principal, and 
comprehends nor only that corner, and y(nir whole house: but the ^en^ 
eral extent of the country from which your pcdii^rcc is derived down 
to you, that >oii <uill yourself an Athenian, or a Corinthian? Why 
may not iie, then, who understands the administration of the world; 
and has learnefi that the g-reatest and nio.st principal and comprehen- 
sive of all things is this «;ystem, composed of men and God; and that 
from him the seeds of being are descended, not only to my father or 
grandfather, but to all things that are produced and horn on earth; 
and especially to rational natures, as they alone arc qualihed to par- 
take of a communication with the deity, being conncctei^ with him by 
reason: why may not such a one call himself a citizen of the woild? 
Why not a son of GimP And wliy shall he fear anything that ha[)pens 
among men? Shall kindred to Cicsar, or any oilier of the great at 
Rome, enable a man to live secure, above contemyit, anrl void of all 
fear whatever; and shall not tlie ha\ing (iod for our Maker, and 
Father, and Guardian free us from gruhs and terrors? 

§ 2. ^‘But how shall I subsist ? For I have nothiTig/’ 

WTy, how do slaves, how do fugitives? To what do they trust wdien 
they run away from their ma-ters? Js it to the ir estalc'^'^ their serv- 
ants? their plate? to nothing hut themselves. V vt they do not fail to 
get necessaries. And must a f^hilosopher, iliink yoti. when he leaves 
his owm abode, rest and rely upon otln rs, and not lake care of him- 
self^ Must he be more he}pks>. atifl anxious ifian the brute beasts, 
each of -which is self-sufficient and waants neithei proper food, nor 
any suitable and natural jjrov’-d(Mi^ One w'ould think there should be 
no need for an old fellow tc. sit here contriving that you may not 
think meanly, no^ entertain low and abject notions of yourselves; buV 
that his bv.&iness would be, to take care that there may not happen to 
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be among you young men of such a spirit, that, knowing their affinity 
to the gods, and that we are as it were fettered by the body and its 
possessions, and by so many others things as are necessary, upon 
these accounts, fot the economy and commerce of life; they should 
resolve to throvv ^tiem off, as both troublesome and useless, and de- 
part to their kindred. 

§ 3. This if the work, if any, that ought to employ your master 
and preceptor. If you had one; that you should come to him, and say; 
“Epictetus, wc cati no longer bear being tied down to this paltry body, 
feeding and resting and cleaning it, and hurried about with so ma iy 
low cares on its acrr)imt. Are not these things indifferent, and noth' 
ing to us, and rlcath no evil ? Are not we relations of God, and did 
we not come from him? Suffer us to go hack thither from whence 
we came: suffer us, at length, to be delivered from these fett- rs, that 
chain and woip.h us down. Here tliieves and r()i)bcrs, and ermrts of 
judicature, and those wlio are called tyrants, seem !•'> ha^. e some 
power over us, on account of the body and its possessions. Suffer us 
to show Itiern, tliat they have no power.” 

§ 4. And in this case it would be my part to answer: “My 
friends, wait for till he shall give the sigua], and di^imiss you 

from this service; then return to him. For the ]»resent, he conicnl to 
remain in this post wliere he has placed you. The time of your abode 
here is short, and ca.sy to such as are disposed like you. For what 
tyrank wtiat robber, what thief, or wliat courts of judicature are 
formidable to those \\ho thus account the Ixidy and its possessions as 
nothing? Sla\. Depart not inconsi<lcrate^y.” 

§ S. Thu^ ought tlie case to stand between a preceptor and in- 
genuous young int'Ti Put how stands it now? 1'lie preceptor has no 
life in him: yem have TK)ne neither. When you have had enough to- 
day, you sit weeping about to-morrow, how you shall get food. Why, 
if you have it, wretch, you will have it: if not, >ou will go out of life. 
1'hc door is open: why tio you lament" What room doth there re- 
main for tears What oecasii.n for flattery? Why .should any one 
jierson envy another? Why slnarld lie be struck with awTiil admira- 
tion of tliose who have great possessions, or arc placed in high rank? 
IGpecially if lliey are pow'crful and passionate? For what will they 
do to us? The things which they can do wx do not regard: the things 
which w'e are c<'iicerneil about they cannot do. Who then, alter all, 
shall command a per' on thus »lisposed ih'iw’ w’as Socrates affected 
!>y tliese things? As it oeeame one persuaded of his being a relation 
of the gods. “If y(ju should tell me ^ -ays he to his jmlges), We will 
acquit you upon tamdition that you sh.ill no longer discourse in the 
manner you have hitherto done, nor make any distiirhance either among 
our young or our old people; I Avould answer: You are ridiculous 
in thinking that if your general had placed me in any post, I ought to 
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maintain and defend it, and choose to die a thousand times rather than 
desert it; but if God hath assigned me any station or method of life, 
that I ought to desert that for you/' 

§ 6. This it is for a man to be truly a relation of God, But we 
consider ourselves as a mere assemblage of stomach and entrails and 
bodily parts. Because we fear, because we desire, we flatter those who 
can help as in these matters; we dread the very same persons. 

§ 7. A person desired .me once to write for him to Rome. He was 
one vulgarly esteemed unfortunate, as he had been formerly illustrious 
and rich, and afterwards stripped of all his possessions and reduced 
to live heie, I wrote for him in a submissive style, but, after reading 
my letter, he returned it to me and said: 'T wanted your assistance, 
not your pity: for no evil hath befallen me." 

§ 8. Thus Rufus to try me used to sav, This or that you will have 
from your master. When T answered him, These are funcenain] 
human affairs: Why, then, says he, should 1 intercede with him w^hen 
you can receive these things from yourself? For what one hath of 
his own it is siiperiluoiis and vain to receive from another. Shall I, 
then, who can receive greatness of soul and a manly spirit frcmi my- 
self, receive an estate, or a sum of money, or a place from you? 
Heaven forbid ! I will not he so insensil)le of rny own possessions. 
But if a person is fearful and abject, what else is necessary but to 
write letters for him as if he was dead? "‘Pray oblige us with the 
corpse and blood of ..such a one." For, in faa, such a one is corpse 
and blood; and pjoth^ng more. For if he was anything more, he would 
be sensible thatone man is not rendered unfortunate by another. 



CHAPTER X 


C0NCERNI>7r. THOSE WHO STROVE FOR PREFERMENTS AT ROME 

§ 1. If we all apjiHcd ourselves as licartily to our proper business 
as the old fellows at Rome dfi to their schemes; perhaps we too might 
make some proficiency. I know a man older tlian I am, and who is 
now superintendent of pmvisitms at Rome. When he passed through 
this place on his return from exile, what an account did he give me 
of his former life ! and how did he promise that for tlie future wdien 
he w'as got back, lie would apply hini‘'clf to nothing but how to spend 
the remainder of his days in repose and tranquility. '‘For how few 
have I now remaining!” — You will not do it, said I. When yon are 
once got w’ithin the smell of Rome, you wull forget all this, and, if you 
can but once gain admittance to court, you wull go in heartily rejoiced 
and thank God. "If you ever find me, Epictetus,” said he, “putting 
one foot into the court, think of me whatever you ]»lcase.” Now, after 
all, how did he act? Before he entered the city* he was met by a 
billet from Cresar. On receiving it be forgot all hjV* former resolu- 
tions, and has ever since been heaping up one encuhiliTance upon an- 
other. I should be glad now' to have an opportunity of putting him in 
mind of his discourse upon the road, and of saving. How much more 
clever a jirophet am I than you ! 

§ 2- What then d(> 1 say? that man is made for an inactive life? 
No, surely. “lUit why is not ours a life of activity?” For my own 
jiart, as soon as it is day, I recollect a liille what things 1 am to read 
over again jwuth my piquK], and then say In myself quickly. What 
is it to me luwv sucli a one reads? My chief point is to get to sleep. 

5! 3. But, indeed, wliat likeness i^^ there heiween the actions of 
tliese [old fellow's at Rome] and ours? Ji you consider w'hat it is 
they do you will see. For about what are tluy enii»loycd the w'hole 
day but in calculating, contriving, consulting about provisions; about 
an estate or other emol unents like these? Is there any likeness, 
ihcn. between reading such a petition from any one as — ' I entreat you 
to give me a permission to export corn;” and — “I entreat you to learn 
from Cbrysippus of what nature the administration of the world is, 
and what place a reasonable creature holds in it. Learn, too, what 
you yourself are, and wherein your good and evil consists.” Are these 
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things at all alike? Do they require an equal degree of application? 
And is it as shameful to neglect the one as the other? 

§ 4. Well, then, arc we preceptors the only idle dreamers? No; 
but you young men are so first, in a greater degree. And so even 
old folks, wlien we see young ones trifling, are tempted to grow 
fond of trifling with them. Much more, then, if i was to see you ac- 
tive and diligent, I should be excited to join with you m serious in- 
dustry 



CHAPTER XT 


OF NATURAL AFFECTION 

§ 1. When one of tlie p:re.Tt men came to visit him, Epictetus, 
having incjuired into the particulars of his affairs, asked him whetlier 
he had a wife and children ? The other replying that lie had, Erictetus 
likewise inquired, In what manner do you live with them*; Very 
miserably, says lie. How so? for men do not marry and get children to 
be miserable; but rather to make themselves liappy, 1 am so very 
miscralile about my children, that the other day, when my daughter 
was sick and appeared to be in danger, I could not bear even to be 
with lier, but ran away, till it was told me that she \^as recovered. 
And pray do you think this was acting right? It was acting naturally, 
said he. Well ; do but convince me that it was a.cling naluraHy, and 
I will con\ince you that everything natural is right. All or most of 
us fathers are affected in the same way. I do not deny the fact, but 
the question between us is whether it be right. For, by this way of 
reasoning, it must be said that tumors happen for the good of the body, 
because they do haiqKm: and even that vices are natural, because all 
or the most part of us are guilty of them. Do you show me, then 
how such a b\ havior as yours appear^ to be natural. 

I cannot imderlake that. Rut do you rather show me how it appears 
to be neither iiatuial nor right. 

If we were disputing about black and white, what criterion must 
call in to distinguish them? 

The sight. 

If about hot and cold, and hard and soft, what? 

The toucli. 

Well then, wdien we are debating abemt natural and unnatural, and 
light and wTong, what ctitenon arc we to take? 

1 cannot tell. 

And yet, to be ignorant of a criterion of colors, or of smells, or 
tastes, niiglit perhaps l)e no \erv great h)ss. But do you think that 
he suffers only a small loss who is ignorant of what is good and evil, 
and natural and unnatural, to man? 

No. The very greatest. 

Well, tell me: Arc all things which are judged good and proper by 
some, rightly judged to be so? It is possiiilc that several opinions 
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of Jews and Syrians and Egyptians and Romans concerning food 
should all be right ? 

How can it be possible? 

I suppose, then, it is absolutely necessary, if the opinions of the 
Egyptians be right, the others must be wrong: if those of the Jews 
be good, all the rest must be bad. 

How can it be otherwise? 

And where Ignorance is, there likewise is want of learning and in- 
struction in necessary points. 

It is granted. 

Then, as you are sensible of this, you will for the future apply to 
nothing, and think of nothing else, but how to acquaint yourself with 
the criterion of what is agreeable to nature, and to use that in judg- 
ing of each particular case. 

§ 2. At present tlie assistance I have to give yon towards what you 
desire is this: Doth affection seem U) you to be a right and a nat- 
ural thing? 

How should it he otherwise"'^ 

Well; and is affection natural and right, and reason not so? 

By no means. 

Is there any opposition, then, hetvveeii reason and affection? 

I think not. 

If there was, of two opposites if one be natural, the other must 
necessarily be unnatural, must it rot? 

It must. 

What we find, then, at once affectionate and reasonable, that we 
may safely pronounce to lie right and good. 

Agreed. 

Well, then, you will not dispute hut that to run away and leave a 
sick child is contrary to reason It remains for us to consider whether 
it be consistent with affection. 

Let. us consider it. 

Did you, then, from an affection to your chihl. do right in running 
away and leaving her? Hath her mother no affection for the child 

Yes; surely she hath. 

Would it have been right, then, that her mother too sliould leave 
her, or would it not ? 

It would not. 

And doth not her muse love her? 

She doth. 

Then ought not she likewise to leave her? By no means. 

And doth not her j)recc])tor love her? 

He doth. 

Then ought not he also to have run away, and left her; and so 
the child to have been left alone, and unassisted, from the great af- 
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fection of her parents, and her friends; or to die in the hands of 
people who neither loved her nor took care of her? 

Heaven forbid i 

But is it not unreasonal)le and unjust, that what you think right 
in yourself, on the account of your affection, should not be allowed 
to others, who have llic very same affection as you? 

It is absurd 

Pray, if you were sick yourself, should yon he willing to have voiir 
family, and even your wife and children, so very affectionate as to 
leave you helpless and alone? 

By no means. 

Or would you wish to he so loved hy your friends, as from their ex- 
cessive affection always to he left alone when you were sick ~ Or 
would you not rather wish, if it w'cre possible, to have such a Ihnd of 
affection from your enemies as to make them alwTiys keep from you? 
If so, it remains that your behavior was by no means affectionate. 
Well then: wms it merely mUhing that induced you to desert your 
child? 

How is that possible? 

No; but it was some such motive as induced a person ai Rome to 
hide his face while a horse was running to which he earnestly washed 
success; and when, beyond his expectation, it won tlie race, he w-as 
obliged to have recourse to vSponges to recover his senses. 

And w'hal was this motive? 

At jire^mi jicrhafis it uinnot be accurately explained. It is suffi- 
cient to be cnn\inced ( if what phdo^ophers say be true) that w'e are 
not to seek it fioni wifliout; but that there is uni\ er-ally one and the 
same cause, winch mows us to do or forbear any action; to speak or 
not to speak; to he ckited or depressed; to avc>id or pursue; that very 
cause which hatli now moved two; y(»u, to cornc and sit and hear 
me; ami me to '.peak .r^ 1 <lo. 

And wliat that ? 

Is it tanythiiii; <*he than tliat it seemed right to us to do so? 

Nothing else 

And if it had ,se( med otlierwise to U'^. what slanild w'e have done 
else than wliat we tli«'nght tight Tho. and lau the death of Pkatro- 
clus, was the cau-e oi lamc^itaiion AcInPes ^ tor every man is not 
thus alfected hv lh(“ d( .Jh o! a irieiui). that it seemed right to him. 
This ttjo was the cau^' of your running away Ircnn your child, that 
it seemed right; and if hereafter you should .-lav wnth her it will be 
because that seemed right. Y(V.i are iiow leMirning to Rome because 
it seems right to you: i)ut if you shouKl alter your opinion you will 
not return. In a word, neither (leath nor exile, nor pain, nor any- 
thing of this kind is tlie cau.se of our doing, or not doing, any action; 
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but our opinions and principles. Do I convince you of this, or not? 

You do. 

§ 3. Well then ; such as the cause is, such will be the effect. From 
day forward, then, whenever we do anythin?: wron^ we will im- 
;>nte it only to the principle from which we ac*^ ; and we will en- 
deavor to remove that, and cut it up by the roots, with ?:rcater care 
th?n we would wens and tumors from the bod}’'. In Hkc manner, we 
Vv'ill ascribe what we do riid't to the same cause; and we will accuse 
-.either servant, nor neighbor, nor wife, nor childrer as the causes of 
any evils to us; persuaded that if we had not such principles, such 
consequences would not follow. Of these principles we ou^^elves, and 
not external-, are the masters. 

From this clay, then, we will neither consider nor inquire of what 
sort, or in what condition, an\nhing is; our estate, or slaves, or horses, 
or dogs, hut only our principles. 

I wish to do it. 

You ‘'Ce then, that it is necessary for you to become a scholar: that 
kind of animal which everyone laughs at; if you really desire to 
make an exarnmauon of your principles. But this, as you are sen- 
. ’hie. 1 - not the work of an hour or a day. 
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OF ( OxN'TFNTMLNT 

5 1. roNTLRNiNv; the ^ods. some affirm that there r- nr, deity: 
others, tliat lie indeed exists; hut ‘slothful, ne,L,di5,^cnt, ajid without a 
providence: a third sort admits both hi^ and prr> /idencc. but 

only in j^reat and lieavnily object'-, and in nothint^ upon r: p 
fourth, Ix'tli in heaven and earth; hut only in j^eneral, not indivaiuciLs: 
a fifth, like Idv^stos and Sex'rates: 

'‘O thou, who, ever j>re^ent in my wav, 

D()‘^t all my motions, all my tod- u:‘\<wo' 

i’ope’? Horner, 

It is, before all things, ncces-ary to ixamine ♦ acli of tlicse ; w’hich 
is, and which is not. ri.tThtly sai<l. Now. if iloTe arc no p:od.^ bow' 
is It our end to follow them? If tin re are, hut they take no care c»f 
:inythjn;.o la-w will it be rpndit, in this ease, to {('liow' Piem? Or, if 
they i)Oth are, and talc care: yd, if th.ere is ni'thnn; communicated 
from them to men. nor indeed to myself in {^articular, how can U be 
ri^dit o\ c-n in this ca-e? A wdse and [rood man, after exaniininf^ diese 
tliiniLfs, snhnih' hi' mind O’! Inm who adimnister,-, the whoR^ as good 
iitl/en^ do du laws of the commonwealth,. 

5? 2 lie. iham. who eona's to be instructed. out;ht to conu‘ with this 
intention: “\k»\v nan I in everdhmg follow the' gods How may I 
sTfjuu’ ^ce m tl'c dl\iTii' admmi'i ration And hi'W niay I be free?*’ 
f or be is fre(’ tw '\liom all ha{)pem agreeably to lus choice, and W'hom 
:io one can rw-train. 

Wlial ! tlien is fr<s'd(-m <li'draetioTi ? 

Vv no nieam , for n: nan and freedoTn are in 'ornpal iMe, 

l>ut I would h.i\e whatever .ippcars to me to he right, happen, 
laavevor it conu - t'> app^ ir so. 

^k^u are mad; wai !m\ «' Iv).! \oih' senses. Do not you know the free- 
d-an is a verv luautilnl and \ iluahle ilong'? Rut for me to choose at 
random, and for tilings to ha{>]u*n agremild^ to .-ueh a '•hoice, m ly lie so 
far from a beautiful thing as to be, <0 ad others, tp. most diccking. 
For how do we proceed in writing? Ho i ^hoosv' wrUe t^hc name of 
idion (for instance) as 1 will? No, but I am imgla lo be wdlbiig to 
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write it as it oug’ht to be writ. And what is the case in music? The 
-aiiie. And what in every other art or science? Otherwise, it would 
be to no purpose to learn anyth it if was to be adapted to each one s 
particular humor. Is it, then, only in the greatest and principal point, 
ihat of freedom, permitted me to will at raiid(^m ? By no means, but 
,.rue instriuaion is this: learning to will that things shomd happen as 
they do. And how do they happen ? As the appointcr of them hath 
appointed, lie hath appointed that there should he summer and win- 
ter, plenty and dearth, virtue and viec. and all such contrarieties, for 
the harmony of the whole. To each of us lie hath given a body and 
its parts, and our several properties and compatvons. Mindful of this 
appointment, we should enter upon a course of education and instruc- 
tion not to change tlie constitutions of thiTigs. \shich is neither put 
within our reach nor for our good; hut that, ht nig as they arc, and as 
their nature is with regard to u^, we may have our mind accommo- 
dated to what exists. Can \\c, i(>r iii'^tauci , flv mankind? And how 
is that po^^sible ? Can we hy cvinvcr^ii i.: with them, change them? 
Who hath given us such a tnower? W ]\n, th- n, rt mains, or what 
method is there to be founrl for such a eoTnmen’e wnh. them, that 
while they act agreeably to the ajipcarances m thiir own minds, we may 
nevertheless be affected coin'ormahly to naliut But yon are wretched 
and discontented. If you are ah nc, \ou term it a da'^trl ; and if with 
men, you call them cheats aial robbers, ^'ou tiiid fault, too, with your 
parents and children ami brothers and ne g^'bor- Wh.ereas you ought, 
when you live almic, to call that a rep* and creed.om, and to esteem 
yourself as resenihling the god'^; and when you are in company, not 
to call it a crowd and a tumult and a trouble, hut an assembly and a 
festival; and thus to take all things c<'iiU‘nt<.dC W’liat. then, is the 
punishment of those who do not 'fo he jiut as they are. Is any one 
discontented willi being alone Let him h(' in a desert. Discontented 
wdth his parents? Let him be a had 'om. rmd ]<'t hnn mourn. Dis- 
contented with his children? l.et him h(‘ a iwil fatlur Throw' him 
into prison. What pri.^on? Where lie already i^; for he is in a situa- 
tion against his wall, and where ver any one i-. against his will, that is 
to him a prison, just as Sucr.iies wu' m.t 01 p;-' nii, lur lie was wnll- 
ingly there. '‘What, then, mn-l my ie- hi* And is it for one 

paltry leg, wretch, that you accuse llie ANf-rld ' \\ hv will you not give 
it up to the wdiole? Why will you not wiiluLaw yourself from it? 
Why wall you not gkuhy yieidi it to i:m. v,'ho gave it? And will you 
be angry and discontented witli the decrees of Jupiter, which he, with 
the Fates wiio spun in liis pre-Liice the thread of your birth, ordained 
and appointed^ Do you not know how very small a jiart you are of 
the whole: That is, as to body; f<jr as to reason you arc neither 
worse, nor le^s, than the gods. T'or reat»on is not measured by length 
or height, but by principles. Will you not therefore place your good 
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there, where you are equal to the gods ? “How wretched am I in such 
a father and mother !*’ What, then, was it granted you to come be- 
forehand, and make your own terms, and say: “Let such and such 
persons, at this hour, be the authors of my birth?” It was iio( 
granted; for it vvas necessary that your parents should exist before 
you, and so you !)e born afterwards. Of whom? Of ju^t such as tho'i 
were. What dien since they are such, is there no remedy afforded 
you? Now, surely, if you were ignorant to what purpose you possess 
the faculty of sight, you would be wretched and miserable in shutting 
your eyes at the a})proach (d colors, and arc not you more wretched 
and miserable in being ignorant that you have a greatness of soul 
and a manly spirit, answerable to each of the above-mentioned acci- 
dents? Occurrences jiroportioned to your faculty [of discernment] 
are brought before you; but )ou turn it away at the very ti le when 
you ought to have it the most open and (iiiick-sigbited. Why do not 
you rather thank tlie gods lhat iliey have made you superior to what- 
ever they have not jilaced in your own power, and liaw rendered you 
iccouritable lor tlial only winch is in your own jiower? Of your 
parents they acquit you; as n<ji accountable* of your brothers they ac- 
quit you; of body, pO: 5 scs‘^ion^, death, life, they acquit you. For 
w'hat, then, have liiev made \ou accountabU ? I'or that v.b'u'h alone 
in your own power, a right use of the a’ppearaiices of objects. Wh>, 
then, should >011 draw those things upon yourself f‘»r which you arc 
not acctiuntable ? This is giving one’s .^elf trouble without need. 



CHAPTER Xin 


HOW EVERYTHING MAY RE 1*1 REoUMl D ACC'EPTAin V TQ THE GODS 

When a person inquired, h(nv any one niiglit cai acceptably to the 
: It lie eats with ju>ticc, says Epictetus, and gratitude, and fairly 
and temperately and decently, must he not also eat aceeptably to the 
gods? And when you call for hot water, and your servant cloth not 
near you, or, it ho doth, brings it only warm; or perhaps is not to be 
loiind at homo; tlioii not to be angry, or burst with passion, is not this 
acceptable to the gods? 

But how, then, can one Lear such things 

Wretch, Vv'll you not hoar \eith your ])rothcr. who hath God for his 
fatlier, as bt.mg i\ son from tlio saim^ st^*ck, and of the same high de- 
scent? But if you chance to be placed in some superior station, will 
you presently set yourself up for a tyrant? Will you not remember 
wliat you are. and over whom >ou hear rule? That they arc by nature 
your relations, your brotlu-rs ; that tliey are the oft^>pring of God? 

But 1 have them by right of purchtisc, and not they me. 

Do you see what it \<m regard" That it is earth and mire, and 
these wretched laws of dead men, and that you do not regard those 
of the gods. 
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THAT THINGS ARE UNDER THE DIVINE INSPECTION 

§ 1. When a person asknl liim, how any one mi,G:ht be cc/nvinced 
that eacli of Ihs actions are under the in^^pectum of God: Do not you 
think, ^^ay'^ I^pictctiis, that all things are mutually bound tog^'ther and 
united ? 

I do. 

Well ; and do y(ni not think that things on earth feel the Influence 
of the hcavciilv bodies? 

Yes. 

El^e how c(juld the trees so regularly, as if by God’s express com- 
mand, hud, blossom, bring forth fruit, and ripen it; then let it drop, 
and shed their leaves, and lie c(»ntracied within themselves ir quiet 
and repose, all when he speaks the word? Whence, again, are there 
seen, on llte inci\a-e and deerea-e oi tlio nx^on, and the approach and 
departure *if the sun, so great vici^Gtudcs and changes to the direct 
emtrary in earthly things? Have then the very !e4ave>, and our own 
bodies, thi.s connect ion and svnijiathy with the \\hoIe, and have not 
our '-ouls inueh more? But our souls arc thus connecied and inti- 
mately jnined to (kxI, as lieing indeed memher> and distinct portions 
of his esseme; and must not he he sensible r»f every n'lOvemcnt of 
them as helniighig, and camnatural to lnm''(lf " Can even yen think 
of t!u: diwiK administration, aisl evtrv (aher divine sulilcci, and, to- 
gether wnh tht'^e, (*i linm.in atfairs can >(>u at once receive im- 
[ire.ssK ns on yonr stu.-es and yin.r unoero'jpding from a thousand ob- 
jects. at oiK'(‘ a-ent t(» sonio thltigs, deny or mi, spend y^ur judgment 
concerning ^cdni-, and jaoMTve in m nr mind impressions from so 
many and vai niUv objectM and uh-'iuwr \nu are mo\ed by [the 
traces of] ilumi, hit <«n idea^ snniiar to thn-e which first impressed 
you: can \ou ret mi a variety oi ar{>, and tlk' memorials of ten thou- 
^arid tilings, a:i>! i' not tiod cajMhle of Mirw'Mng all things, and be- 
ing present with all, and ivceiwng a C'Ttain conimimication from all? 
Is tlie sun capable (^1 d.iuminating so gri.u a {K'nmn of the universe, 
an I of leaving (Xilv that small part of it unilium’inted wliich is covered 
bv the shadow of the eanli; am! cannot he a ho made and revolves the 
'un, a small part of himself if comi)ared with die whole, cannot he 
iierceive all tilings? 
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§ 2. ‘‘But I cannot” (say you) “attend to all things at once.” 
Why, doth any one tells you that you have equal power with Jupiter? 
No ! but nevertheless he has assigned to each man a director, his own 
good genius, and roinmitled him to his guardianship; a director whose 
vigilance no slumber interrupt, and wliom no false reasonings C{in 
deceive. For to what better and more careful guardian could he have 
committed us ? So that when you have shut your doors, and dark- 
ened your room, remember never to say that you were alone, for you 
are not: but Hod is within, and your genius is within, and what need 
have they (.i irgbt to see wdiat you are doing? To this God you 
likewise ought to sw’^ear such an oath as the soldiers do to Cxsar. For 
do they, in order to receive their pay, swear to prefer before all 
things the safety of Ccesar, and will not you swear, wdio have received 
so many and so great favors, or if you have sworn, w'ill you not stand 
to it? And w’liat must you swear? Never to disobey, nor accuse, nor 
murmur at any of the things appointed by him, nor iinwdllingly to do 
or suffer anything necessary Is this oath like the former? In the 
first, persons swear not to honor any other beyond Caesar; in the last, 
beyond all, to honor themselves. 



CHAPTER XV 


WFIAT IT IS THAT PIITLOSOPITY PROMISES 

§ 1. When one consultcfl him, liovv he might persuade his brother 
to forbear treating him ill: Philosophy, answered Epictetus, doth not 
promise to procure anything external to man, otherwise it would ad- 
mit something beyond its proper subject-matter. For th':‘ subject- 
matter of a carpenter is wood; of a statuary, brass; and vSO of the art 
of living, the subject-matter is each person’s own life. 

What, then, is my brother’s? 

That, again, belongs to his own art [of living] ; but to yours is ex- 
ternal like an estate, like health, like reputation. Now, philosophy 
promises none of these. In every circumstance I will preserve the 
governing part conformable to nature. Whose governing part? His 
in wliom T exist. 

But, how, tlien, is my brother to lay aside his anger against me? 

Bring him to me, and I will tell him; but I have nothing to say 
to you about his anger. 

§ 2. Well, but I still farther ask. How am I to keep myself in a 
state of mind conformable to nature though he should not be recon- 
ciled to me? 

No great thing is brought to perfection suddenly, when not so 
much as a bunch of grapes or a hg is. If you tell me that you would 
at this minute have a fig, 1 will answer you. that there he time, 

l.et it first hlo.s‘>om. then ]»oar Iruit, then ripen. Is then the fruit of a 
fig-trec not brought to ])erfection suddenly, and in one hour; and 
would you jfossf'^s the fruit of tlie human mind in so short a time, and 
without trouble? 1 tell you, expect no such thing. 
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OF PROVIDENCE 


§ 1, Be not surprised, if oilier animals have all thin^e^s necessary to 
the body ready provided for them, not only meat and drink but 
lodging: that they want neither shoes, nor beddin", nor clothes, while 
we stand in need of all these. For they not beini^ made for themselves, 
but for service, it was not fit that they should be formed so as to 
need the heli> of others. For, consider what it would be for us to 
take care, not only for ourselves, but for sheep and asses too, how 
they should be clothed, how shod, and liow they should eat and drink. 
But as soldiers are ready for their commander, shod, clothed, and 
armed (for it would be a grievous thing for a colonel to be obliged 
to go through his regiment to put on their shoes and clothes), so 
nature likewise has formed tlie animals made for service, really pro- 
vided, and standing in need of no further care. Thus one little boy, 
./ith only a crook, drives a flock. 

§ 2. But now we, instead of being thankful for this, complain of 
God thnt there is not the same kind of care taken of us likewise. And 
yet, good heaven ! any one thing in the creation is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate a providence to a modest and grateful mind. Not to instance 
at present ni great things, but only in the mtv production of milk from 
grass, clieest from milk, and wool fmm 'ikins: who formed and con- 
trived these things^ No one, say you. 0 .surprising stupidity, and 
want of shame! But eonic, let ns omit the work.'- of nature. Let us 
contemplate vhat she hath doiu-, as it were, liv tl*e bye. What is more 
useless than the hairs which grow on ;he chin? Anu yet, hath she not 
made use even of these in the most betoming manner ])(;ssiblc? Hath 
she not by these di.stinguishcd the scxis'" Hotli not nature in each if 
us call out, even at a distance, I am a man, approacdi and address me 
as such; inquire no farther; see tin cliara^'ter’^dc. On the other 
hand, with regard to w'omen, as she hadi mixed Mmielhing softer in 
their voice, sc the hath deprived them oi a h^ard But no, to be sure, 
the animal Aicmld have been left melisdugnidied, and each of us 
obliged to proclaim. I arn a man! But why is not tliis characteristic 
beautiful ana becoming and venerable? How much more beautiful 
than the comb ot cocks; how mudi more noble than the mane of 
lions! Therefore, we ought to have preserved the divine character- 
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istics; we oug^ht not to have rejected them, nor confounded, as much 
as in us lay, the distinct sexes. 

§ 3 . Are these the only works of providence, with regard to 
us . . . And what words can proportionably express our applar^'c^ 

and praise? For, if we had any understanding, ought we not bo'.li, in 
public and in private, incessantly to sing hymns, and speak well of 
the Deity, and rehearse his benefits? Ought we not, whetlier wc are 
digging, or plowing, or eating, to sing the hymn to God? Greai is 
God, who has supplied us with these instruments to till the g-ounJ 
great is God, who has given us hands, a power of swallowing, a sicm- 
ach : who has given us to grow insensibly, to hi cathe in sleep. Even 
these things we ought upon every occasion to celebrate; but to make 
it the subject of the greatest and most divine hymn, lliat be has given 
us the faculty of apprehending them, and using tlu-?n in a proj cr way. 
Well then: because the most of you are blind and insensible, was it 
not necessary that there should be some one to till this station, and 
give out, for all men, the hymn to God^ For what else can L a lame 
old man. do hut sing hymns to God? If I was a nightingale, I would 
act the jiart of a nightingale: if a swan, the i)art of a swan. But, 
since I am a reasonable creature, it is my duty to ])rni 'c God. This is 
my business. I do it. Nor will I ever desert iltis post as long as it is 
vouclisafed me; and I exhort you to join in the same song. 



CHAPTER XVri 


THAT THE ART OF RKASONINO IS NF.nCSSARY 

§ 1. Since it is reason which sets in onlcr anti finishes all other 
things, it ought not itself to he left in tlisonler. Put by what shall it 
be vSet in order? 

Evidently either by itself, or by somctliinq- else. 

Well: cither that too is reason, or there is something* else superior 
to reason (which is impossible): and if it be reason, what, again, 
shall set that in order? For, if reason can set itself in order in one 
case, it can in another; and, if \\e will still refiuire anything further, 
it will be infinite and witlu'ut end. 

But the most urgent necessity to cure (our opinons, passions) and 
the like. 

Would you hear about these, tlierefore^ Well, hear. But then, if 
you should say to me, ''I cannot tell whether yonr arguments are true 
of false”; and if T should Iiajipen to expre‘'S myself donlitfully, and 
you should “Distinguish,” I -wlW hear with you no longer; but 
will retort youj: owm words upon yon. “The more urgent necessity is,” 
etc. Therefore, T suppose, tlie art of rea>(fning is first settled; just as, 
before the measuring of corn, wc settle the measure. For, unless we 
first determine what a bushel and what a balance is, how shall we be 
able to measure or w^eigh’ Thus, in the ]jre^('nt ca-e, unless w'e have 
first learned and accurately examined that wliich is the criterion of 
other things, and by which other things are leartiefl, how shall we be 
able accurately to learn anything eFe? Aiai how^ is it possible? Well 
a bUwshel, however, is only wood, a thing of no value in itself; but it 
measures corn. And logic (you say ) is of no value in itself. That we 
will consider hereafter. Let us. for the present, then, make the con- 
cession. It is enough that it di^tingui* lies aiiri examines, and, as one 
may say, measures and weighs all oihcr things. Wlio says this? Is it 
only Chrysippus and Zeno and ric.intln"' And doth not Antisthenes 
say it? And who it, then, who has written that the beginning of a 
right education is tnc examination of words Doth not Socrates say 
it? Of whom, then, doth Xenophon wTite, that he began by the 
examination of words, wliat each signified? 
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§ 2. Is this» then, the great and admirable thing, to underatani 
or interpret Chrysippus? 

Who says that it is ? But what, then, is the admirable thing ? 

To understand the will of nature. 

Well, then, do you apprehend it of yourself? In that case, what 
need have you for any one else? For, if it be true, that men never 
err but involuntarily, and you have learned the truth, you must neces^ 
sarily act right. 

But, indeed, I do not apprehend the will of nature. 

Who, then, shall interpret that? 

They say Cliry^ippus. I go and inquire what this interpreter of 
nature says. I begin not to understand his meaning. I seek one to 
interpret that. Here ex])lain how this is expressed, and as if it were 
put into T.atin. How, then, doth a su])ercilious sclf-opinio: belong 
to the interpreter? 

Indeed, it doth not justly belong to Chrysippus himself, if be only 
interprets the will of nature, and doth not fohow it; ^nd much less 
to his intcriircter. For wc have no need of (/lirysippus on his own 
account, hut that by liis means wc may apprehend the will of nature; 
nor do we need a diviner on his own arcount, but that by his assist- 
ance wc bojie to understand future events, and what is signified by 
die gods; nor the entrails of the vicluus on their own accemnt, but on 
the account of what is signified by them: neither is it the raven or the 
crow thav wc admire, init the gods who delner his signifcaticns by 
their means. I come, therefore, to tlie diviner and interpreter of these 
things, and ^ay, “Inspect the entrails for me: what is signified to me?"’ 
Having taken and laid them open, he thus interprets tl^^fn: — You have 
a choice, man, incapable of lieing restrained or compelled. This is 
written here in tlic entrails. 1 will show you this fust in the faculty 
of assent. Can anyone restrain you from assenting to truth ^ — “No 
one.” — ('an any one compel you to admit a fal--cliood — “\o one.’' — 
You sec, then, th:it you have in this tofiic a choice incapable of being 
restrained or couipclled or hindered. Will, it any otherwise with 
regard to pur'out and desire^ What ran conf|uer one pursuit? — "An- 
other pursuit.” — What desire and a\t.rsion? — “Another desire and 
am.-ther aversion.” Tf you set death before me (‘-ay you) you com- 
pel me. No; not what is set before ycni doth it, but your principle, 
that it is better u> do sucli or such a tiling than to die. Here, again, 
you see it is your ow o principle which compels you — that is, choice 
compels choice. For, if - iod liad constituted tliat portion which he 
liath separated from hi^ own on\use and given to js, capable of being 
reitraiiied or compelled, eitlier by him.^elf or by uiy other, be would 
not have been God, nor have taken care of us in a due manner. 

§ 3. These things, says the diviner, I find in the victims. These 
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things are signifitd to you. If you please, you are free. If you 
please, you will have no one to complain of, no one to accuse. All 
v/ill be equally according to your own mind, and to the mind of God, 
4. For vhe sake of this oracle I go to the diviner and the philos- 
opher, admiring not him merely on the account of his interpretation, 
but the ihings which he interprets. 



CHAPTER XVIIT 


THAT WE ARE NOT TO BE ANGRY WITH THE ERRORS OF OTHERS 

§ 1. Tr wliat the philosophers say he true, that all men ^ actions 
proceed from one source; that, as they assent, from a persuai i' n that 
a thing is so, and dissent, from a per^^uasion that it is not anti ^ ispend 
their judgment, from a persuasion that it is uncertain, so. ik' .’se, 
they exert their pursuits, from a persuasion that sncli a thn^^ is for 
their advantage; and it is impossible to esteem one thing advantage- 
ous, and d<'sire another; to esteem one thing a dut\, and pursue an- 
other: why, after all, should we be angry at the multitude? 

They aic thieves and pilferers. 

What do you mean by thieves and pilferers? They are in an error 
concerning gcKxl and evil. Ought you, then, to he angry, or to pity 
them? Do but show them their error, and you \m 11 see that they 
will amend their faults; but, if they do not see it, tlie principles they 
form are to them their su[>reme rule. 

What, then, ought not this thief and this adulterer to he desfoved? 

By Tio means (ask that) ; but say rather, “Ouglit not he to W de- 
s^^o^ed who errs and is deceived in things of the greatest import nuce ; 
Idinded, not in the sight that distinguishes white from black, hut in 
the judgment that distinguishes g(K)d from evil ?” By stating your 
question thus you see how inhuman it is, and just it you w’ould 
say, ‘'Ought not this blind, or that deaf, mao to be fiestroyed 
For, if the greatest hurt be a deprivation of the most valuable 
tilings, and tlic most valuable thing to every one is a right judg- 
ment in chooMog; when any one is deprived of this, why, after all, 
are you angry*'' You ought not to he affected, man, contrary to 
nalare, by tiie ills of aiughcr. Pity him rather. Do not be ang'y; 
nor say, as many do, Wliai ! shall these execrable and odious WTetches 
dare to act thus? \\*hence luivc \ou so suddenly learned wdsdom? 
Because w‘e admire thoM’ thing -i which such people take ^rom us. Do 
not admire your clothes, and you wall not be angry vdth the thief. 
Do not admire the Ix'auly of your wife, and von will not be angry wdth 
an adulterer. Know that a thief and an adulterer have no place in 
the things that are properly your own; but in lho<c tha. belong to 
others, and which are not in your power. If you give up these thingSj 
and look upon them as nothing, wdth w'hom will you a..y longer* be 
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angry? Piut while you admire them, be angry witli yourself rather 
than with others. Consider only: You have a fine suit of clothes, 
\'our neighbor has not. You have a window, you want to air them. 
Lie knows not in what the good of man consists, but imagines it is in 
a fine suit o: clothes; the very thing wliicli you imagine too. Afust 
aot he, then, of course, come and take them away? When you show 
a cake to greedy peo|de, and arc devouring it all yourself, would not 
3 'ou have liiein snatch it from you? Do not provoke them. Do not 
have a window. Do not air 3 ^our clothes. I, too, the other day, had 
an iron lamp burning before my household deities. Hearing a noise 
at the window, I ran. I found my lamp A\as stolen. I considered, 
tliat he who took it away did notlnng unacccmnlablc. Wdiat then? 
To-morrow, says I, you shall find an earthen one; for a man loses 
only what be bath I lia-'’c lost my coat. .\y, btwiu^e you bad a coat. 
I have a pain in my bead Wdiy, can you Irive a ]i:on in your lu^rns? 
Why, then, are yem out of humor, b'or los'> and pain can be only of 
such things as are possessed, 

§ 2. But the tyrant will chain— what? — A leg. — He will lake 
away — what? — A head, — What is there, then, that he can neither 
chain nor take away? — Tlie will and choice. Hence the advice of the 
ancients — Know thyself. 

What ought to be done, then ? 

Exercise yourself, for heaven’s sake, in little things; and thence 
proceed to greater. ^T have a ikuh in mv head,”- -Do not cry, Alas ! — 
'T have a pain in my ear.’* — Ik) net cry. Alas! 1 do not say you 
may not groan, hut do lad groan inwardly: or, if your servant is a 
long while in bringing you somctbiiig to bind your bead, do not bawl 
and distort 3 ^ourself, and say, "Iwerybody hates me.” For who would 
.not hate such a one? 

§ 3, Relying for the future on these principles, walk upright and 
free; not trusting to hulk of body like a wie-tler; for one should not 
be unconquerable in the sense that an a-s i-. 

Who then is unconquerable? He whom notliing, independent on 
choice, disconcerts. Then I run o\er t. ;ery eiicum.'^tance and con- 
sider (say) of an athletic ebamuion, lie lia'^ been victorious in the 
first encounter: what will he do in the -.ccond? What if tlie heat 
should be excessive? What if he were to appear at (dlympia? So 
I say in this case. Wdiat if you throw money in his way? He wdll 
despise it. What, if a girl? What, if in the dark? Wliat, if he be 
tried by popular fame, calumny, jiraise, death? He is able to over- 
come them all. What then, if lie be placed in the heat, or in the rain? 
What if he be hypochondriac, or asleep? (Just the same.) This is 
my unconquerable athletic champion. 



CHAPTER XTX 


OF THE BEHAVIOR TO BE OBSERVED TOWARDS TYRANTS 

§ 1. When a person is possessed of some either real or imasrined 
superiority, unless he hath been well instructed, he will necessarily be 
imffed up with it. A tyrant, for instance, says: 'T am supieine over 
all.'’ — And what can you do for me? Can you exempt my desires from 
disappointment? How should you? For do >ou never incur your 
own aversions? Are your own pursuits inialhbli ? \VherKt sliould 
you conie by that privilecte? I’ray. on shipFo^ird, do vou trust to 
yourself, or to the pilot ? In a chariot, to whom but the driver? And 
to whom in all other arts? Just the same. In what then, doth jmur 
power cmisi«:l ? — '‘All men pay re^^ard to me.” 

So do I to my desk. 1 wash it and wipe it; and drive a nail for the 
service of my oil fiad<. — “What tlieti, are these thin"? to he valued 
beyond me?” — No: but they are of some use to me, and lliereiore I 
pay retj'ard to them. Wdiv, do not J jiay re<;ard to an ass? Do not I 
wash his feet? Do not i clean him? Do not you know that every 
Oiic pays rcitard to him- elf, and to you, just as he doth to an ass? 
I'or who pays ro^^ard to >nu as a man? Slunv tiuit. Who w'ould wish 
to be lilvO you? Who would desire to imitate yrai. as he would Soc- 
rates? — “Bui 1 can take off your head.” — You spy riirht. I had for- 
^£p)t that one i'^ to jiay regard to you as to a fever or the colic, and 
that there slunild he an altar erected to yon, tlure is to the goddess 
b'ever at Rome. 

S 2. \Miat is it. then, that disturbs and strikes tenor into the multi- 
tude? The tyrant and Ids ^uari!^? By no means. Wdiat is by nature 
free, cannot be disturbed or restrained by anything but itself. But 
its own principles disturb it. Tlius, when lire tyrant says to any one: 
“I wall chain your leg”: he who values his leg, cries out for pity: 
wiiile he wduj sets the value on Ins own will and choice, says: '‘If 
yam imagine it for yonr interest, chahi it.” — ‘‘What! do you not 
care?” — No; 1 d(.) not care. — “I wall show you that 1 am master.” 
— You? How sliouM you? Juiiitcr has set me free. What! do 
you think he would suffc. his own son to he enslaved? You are mas- 
ter of my' carcass, ddike it. — “So then w^hen you come into my pres- 
ence, you pay no regard to me?” — No; hut to mvself, or, if you witl 
have me say, to you also: I tell you; the same to you as to a pipkin. 
This is not .selhsh vanity; for every animal is so constituted as to do 
everytiiiug for its own sake. Even ihc sun doth all for liis own sake: 
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nay, and to name no more, even Jupiter himself. But when he would 
be styled the Divspenser of Rain and Plenty, and the Father of Gods 
”tnd Men, you see that he cannot attain these offices and titles unless he 
contributes to the common utility. And he hath universally so con- 
stituted the nature of every reasonable creature, that no one can 
attain any of its own proper advantages without contributing some- 
thing to the use of society. And thus it becomes not unsociable to do 
eveiything lor one’s own sake. For, do you expect that a man should 
-vsert himself and his own interest? How, then, can all beings have 
one and the .same original instinct, attachment to themselves? What 
follows, tlien ? 1 liat where those absurd principles concerning things 
dependent on choice, as if they were either good or evil, are at the 
bottom, there must necessarily be a regard paid to tyrants : and I wish 
it were to tyrants only, and not to the ^ery officers ol their bed- 
chambers too. And how wise doth a man grow on a su<lfleii when 
Caesar has made him Clerk of tlie Close-stool ! flow immediately we 
say, “Felicio talked very sensibly to me !" 1 wish he were turned out 
of tlie bed-chamber, that he might once more appear to you the fool 
he is. 

§ 3. Epaphroditus had fa sla\e, tliat was'l a shoemaker; whom, be- 
cause he was good for nothing, he sold This very fellow being, by 
some strange luck, bought by a courtier, l)ccamc shoemaker to C’resar. 
Then you might have seen how Epaphroditus honored him. “How 
doth good Felicio do, pray?" And if any of us asked what the great 
man himself w’as about, it w’as answered: “He is consulting about 
affairs with Felicio.’’ Did not he sell him as good for nothing? W'ho, 
then, hath all on a sudden made a wdse man of him? This it is to 
honor anything besides what dciiends on choice. 

§ 4. Is any one exalted to the office of tribune? All that meet 
hiro congratulate him One kisses his eyes, another his neck, and the 
slaves his hands. He goes to his hou^c; finds it illuminated.' He as- 
cends tiie Capitol, Offers a sacrifice. Now, who ever offered a 
sacrfficc for Laving good desires? For exerting pursuit confoimahle 
to nature ^ For w'e thank the gods for that wliert in we place our good. 

§ 5. A person w’as talking with me to-day about the jirieslfjood of 
Augustus. I say to Lim, Let the diing alone, friend: you will be at 
peat expense for nothing. ‘'But my name,*’ says he, “will be written 
in the annals.” Will you stand by, them anrl tell those w'ho read 
them, “T am the person whose name i.^ written there”? But, if you 
could tell every one so now, what w'ill yiju do w'hen you are dead? — 
'‘My name wall remain.”— WTitc it upon a and it will remain 

just as well. But, pray, w'hat remembrance will there be of you out 
of Kicopohs?— “But 1 shall wear a crowm of gold.” — If your heart Is 
quite set upon a crown, take and put on one of roses, for it will make 
the prettier appearance. 



CHAPTER XX 


IN WHAT MANNER REASON CONTEMPLATES ITSELF 

Every art and every faculty contemplates some ihinp^s as Its prin- 
cipal object L Whenever, therefore, it is of the same nature v ith the 
object^* of its contemplations, it necessarily cajnlemplates itself too. 
But where it is of a different nature, it cannot contemplate itse>f. The 
art of shoemakini:;', for instance, is exercised u])on leather, but is itself 
entirely rlntinct from the materials it works upon; therefore it doth 
not contemplate itself. Aj^ain, grammar is exercised on articulate 
speech, is tlm* art of grammar itself, then, articulate speech? 

By no means. 

Therefore it cannot contemplate itself. To what purpose, then, is 
reason appointed hy nature? 

I'o a projH'r use of the appearances of thine,' 

Anr] what is reason? 

A composition of certain appearances to the mind: and, thus, by its 
nature, it becomes contemplative of itself too. Again, what subjects 
of contemplation belong to prudence? 

Ciood, and evil, anrl indifferent. 

Wiiat, then, is prudence itself? 

(food. 

W'bat, imprudence? 

Evil. 

'S ou llicn, tliat it necessarily contemplates both itself and its 
contrarv. Therefore the first and greate.st work of a nhilosoplicr is 
to try and distinguish the apt'carances, and to ailmit notu- axmed. 
ICven in money, where otir inlere.st seems to he concerned, you see 
wli'it an art we have invented, :ind how many ways an assayei uses to 
try its value. By the sittlit, the touch, the smell, and lastly, the hear- 
ing. lie throws the iiiecc dowai, and attends to die jhigle; and is 
not contented with its jingling only once; hut, hy fi equeni attention 
to it, becomes quite mu'^icak In the same manner, whenever wx ttii’-Jk 
it of consequence wli ether \vc are deceived or not, we ir-c the utmost 
attention to distinguish tho'^e things which may possibly deceive us. 
But, yawming and slunihering o\er the poor miserable ruling faculty, 
we admit every appearance that offers. For here the mischief doth 
not strike us. When you would knowq then, how very languidly you 
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are affected by good and evil, and how vehemently by things indiffer- 
ent; consider how you are affected with regard to being blinded, and 
how with regard to beii^ blinded, and how with regard to being de- 
reived, and you will find that you are far from being moved, as you 
ought, in relation to jJoo3" and evil. 

But much previous qualification, and much labor and learning, are 
Wrjnled. 

What then? Do you expect the greatest of arts is to be acquired by 
slight endeavors? And yet the principal doctrine of the philosophers, 
A itself, is short. If you have a mind to know it, read Zeno, and you 
will see. For what prolixity is there in saying, Our end is to follow 
the gods; and, The essence of good consists in the proper use of the 
appearances of things? Indeed, if you say, What, then, is God? 
What is an appearance? What is particular, what universal nature? 
— here the affair becomes prolix. And so, if Epicurus should come 
and say. that good must be placed in body; here, too, it will be prolix: 
and it will be necessary to hear wbal is the principal, the substantial 
and essential part in us. Jt is unlikely that the good of a snail should 
be placed in the shell: and is it likely that the good of a man should? 
You yourself, Epicurus, have something superior to this. What is 
that in you which deliberates, which examines, which forms the 
judgment concerning body itself, that it is the principal part? And 
why do you light your lamp, and labor for us, and wTite so many 
books? That we may;not he ignorant of the truth? What are W’e? 
What are w’e to you ? Thus the doctrine becomes prolix. 



CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE DESIRE OF ADMIRATION 

When a person maintains his proper station in life, he cloth not 
gape after externals. What would you have, man? 

“I am contented if my desires and aversions arc confo’anahle to 
nature: if I manage my powers of pursuit and avoidance, my purposes 
and intentions and assent, in the manner I was formed to do ” 

Why, then, do you walk as if you had swallowed a spit? 

“I could wish, moreover, to have all whg meet me admire iric, and 
all who follow me cry out, Wliat a great philosopher !'" 

Who are those by wliom you would be admired? Are they not the 
very people who you used to say were mad? What, then, would you 
be admired by madmen ? 
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CHAPTER XXII 


OF PRE-CONCEPTIONS 

§ 1. Pre-conceptions are common to all men; and one pre-concep- 
tion doth not contradict another. For, who of us doth not lay it down 
as a maxim, that "ood is advantag-eous and eligible, and at all events 
to be puisueu and followed; that justice is fair and becoming? 
Whence, dvv n, a^-^ses the dispute? — In adapting these pre-conceptions 
to particular cases. As when one cries: “Such a person hath acted 
well, he is a galkint man"; and another: “No. he hath acted like a 
fool.” Hence arises the dispute among men. This is the dispute be- 
tween Jews and Syrians and Egyptians and Romans, not whether 
sanctity be preferable to all things, and in every instance to he pur- 
sued; but whether the eating swine’s flesh be consistent with sanctity 
or not. This, too, you whll find to have been the dispute between 
Achilles and Agamemnon. For. call them forth. What say you, 
Agamemnon? Ought not that to be done which is fit and right." — 
Yes, surely. — Achilles, what say you? Is it not agreeable to you, 
that what is right should he done? — Yes, beyond every other thing. 
Adapt your pre-concejilions, then. Here begins tlic dispute. One 
says: “It is not fit that 1 should restore Chryseis to her father.” The 
other says: “Yes, but it is.” One or the other of them certainly 
n.akes a wrong adaptation of the pre-conception of fitness. Again, one 
says- “If it be fit that J should give up (liryseis, it is fit, too, that 
I should take some one of your prizes.” J he other: “What, that 
you should take my mistress?” “Ay, yours” “Wliat, mine only? 
Must I only then, lose my prize?’' 

§ 2. What, then, is to be properly educated ? To learn how* to adapt 
natural pre-conceptions to particular cases, conformably to nature; 
and, for the future, to distinguish that some things are in our owm 
power, others not. In our own power are choice, and all actions de- 
pendent on choice; not in our power, the body, the parts of the body, 
property, parents, brothers, children, country, and, in short, all with 
whom we are engaged in society, ’"/here, then, shall we place good? 
To whal kind of things shall we adapt tlie pre-conception of it? To 
that i.i our own powxr. 

§ 3. What, then, is not health, and strength, and life good? And 
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are not children, nor parents, nor country? Who will have patience 
with you? 

Let us transfer it, then to the other sort of things? Can he who 
suffers harm and is disappointed of good things be happy? 

He cannot. 

And can he preserve a right behavior with regard to society? How 
is it possible he should? For I am naturally led to my own ’uter.^sr 
If, therefore, it is for my interest to have an estate, it is for my ‘rj- 
terest likewise to take it away from my neighbor. H it is for my in- 
terest to have a suit of clothes, it is for my interest likewise to steal 
it wherever T find it. Hence wars, seditions, tyranny, unjust inva- 
sions. How shall I, if this be the case, be able any longer to preserve 
my duty tow^ards Jupiter? If I suffer harm and am disappointed, he 
takes no care of me. And what is Jupiter to nu if ho cannot help 
me, or again, what is he to me if he chooses 1 shoe id ht in the condi- 
tion 1 am? Ilenceforw'ard I begin to hate him. Whai, +hen, do we 
build temples, do w^c raise statues to Jupiter, as to evil den .oils, a? to 
the goddess Fever? How, at this rate, is he the preserver, and how 
the dispenser of rain and plenty? If we place the essence of good 
anywhere here, all this will follow. — What, then, shall we do? 

§ 4. "•* his is the inquiry of him wdio philosophizes in reality and 

labors to bring forth (truth). '‘Do not 1 now' see what is good and 
what is evil ?” Surely I am in my senses. Ay, but shall I place good 
anywliere on this other side: in things dependent (onl>) on my own 
choice ? Why, every one wdll laugh at me. Some giay-headcd old 
f<dIow will come with his fingers covered wdth gold rings, and shake 
his head, and say: “Hark ye, child, it is fit you sliould learn philos- 
ophy, but it is fit too you should have brains. This is nonsense. You 
learn syllogisms from philosophers; hut how^ are you to act, you know 
belter than they.” “Then, why do you chide me. .sir. it 1 do know?” 
What can 1 say to this wretch? If I make no answer, lie wall burst. 
1 rnu^t e’en answer thus; “Forgive me, as the/ do people in Lwe. I 
am not myself. I have lost my senses.’* 



CHAPTER XX 111 


AGAINST EnCUKrS 


§ 1. Even Epicurus is sensible that we are by Tiature sociable; but 
having’ once placed oiir good in the mere sbetl. he can say nothing 
afterwards different from that. For, again, lie strenuously maintains, 
that we ought not to admire or receu e anything separated from the 
nature of good. And he i^ in the right to maintain it. I>nt how, then, 
came an> such .mspicious (as your doctiines imply to arise), if we 
have no natural affection towards an oh>pring? Why do you, Epi- 
curus, dissuade a wise man from bringing up clnldren? Why are you 
afraid that upon their account he may hill m(o uneasiness •’ Doth he 
fall into any for a mouse, that feeds within his house? What is it to 
him if a little mouse bewails itself there? lUit Epicurus knew that, 
if once a child is born, it is no longer in our power not to love and 
be solicitous for it. For the same reason, he says, a wise man wnll 
not engage himself in public business, for be knew very well what 
such an engagement would oblige him to do; f^ r what should restrain 
any one from affairs if we may behave among men as we would among 
a swarm of flies? 

§ 2. And doth he who knows all tliis dare to bid us not bring up 
children? Not even a sheep or a wolf deserts its offspring, and shall 
man? What would you have? That we should he as silly as sheep? 
Yet even these do not desert their off-pring ( )r as savage as wolves? 
Neither do these desert them. Prav, wlur \v('uld mind you if he saw 
his child fallen upon the ground, and cr\ ing '' for my {cirt, I am of 
opinion that yorr father and rnotiicr tMn if tfiey could have foreseen 
that you would have been tlie aiiliioi vf -va]) d'lcirines, wtnild not, 
however, have thrown you away. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


now WE ARE TO STRnc;(;LE WlTlf DIFFICULTIES 

§ 1. Difficulties are the llhnj:::s that show what men arc. For the 
future, on any difficuUy, reinemher tliat God, like a master of exercise, 
has engati^ed you with a ruu^h aiita,c;onist. 

For wliat end? 

That you may he a coiirjucror like one in the Olympic ^ames, and 
it cannot he witliout toil. No man, in my opinir)n, has a more advan- 
tapeous difficulty on his liands tlian you have; provided you will but 
U'^e it an athletic chamjiion doth ln\ anUR;oiii-t. We are now send- 
ing a s])v VO Rome: but no one ever sends a timoron^ spy, who, when 
he only liears a noise or sees a shadow, rims hack, iriphttned out of 
his wits, and says: “The enemy is just at hand,” So now, if you 
should, come and tells us: “'lhmp'^ arc in a fearful way at Rome, 
death is terrihle: hanishnicnl, terrible; calumny, terrible; poverty, ter- 
rible; run, pood jieople, the enemy is at hand"; we will ausw'er: Get 
you pone, and ploJ■he^y for \ourself: our only fault is that w'e have 
sent such a spy. Diopeivs was sent a spy before >ou; Inil he told us 
pood tidinps, lie says that death is no evil, for it is nr»thinp base; 
that defamation is (miIv the noise of madmen. And w'hat account did 
this sf)y pivc us of pain^ Of fdeasnro"^ Of poverty? lie says that 
to be naked is better than a purple mhe, to sleep imon the hare ground 
the softest bed, and gives a proof of all lie s:\ys by Ins owm courage, 
lianqiiillity, and fu'edom: ami mojeover hv a healthy and robust 
body. There is no enemy near, sa\^ he. Ad is pri I’uund peace. — Plow 
so, Diogenes? Look u])on me, says be. Am I hurt? Am I w'ounded? 
Have 1 run away from any one? This i^ such a s[>y as he ought to 
he. Lut you come and tel! us one tlnng alter aiiothcr. Go back again 
and ('xamine things more exactly and witlioiu fear. 

^ 2. What shall 1 do, then? 

What do you do when you come out of a ship? Do you take away 
the rudder or the oars along witli you? What do you take, then? 
Vour own, your bottle, ami your bundle. S<\ in the present ca.se, if 
you will but rememlior what is your own. you will not claim w’hat 
helong.s to others. Are you l)id to put off your coiisida robe? — Well, 
i am in my equestrian. Put off that too.— I have only my coat Put 
off that too, — Well, I arn naked. Still you raise my envy,— Then e'en 
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take my whole body. If I can throw off a paltry body, am I any longer 
afraid of a tyrant? 

§ 3 . But such a one will not leave me his heir. What, then, have I 
'orgot that none of these things is mine? How, then, do we call 
them mine? As a bed in an inn. If the landlord when he dies leaves 
you the beds, well and good; but, if to another, they will be his, and 
V'U '^ill seek one elsewhere; and consequently, if you do not find one, 
-oil will sleep upon the ground; only keep quiet and snore soundly, 
and remember that tragedies have no other subjects but the rich, and 
kings, and tyrants. No poor man fills any other place in one than as 
part of the chorus: whereas kings begin, indeed, with prosperity. 
‘^Crown the palace with festive garlands.” — But, then, about the third 
or fourth act: '^Alas, Cithaeron ! why didst thou receive me?*’ Where 
are thy crowns, wretch: where is thy diadem? Cannot thy guards 
help thee ? 

Whenever you approach any of these, then, remember that >ou 
meet a tragic player; or, rather, not an actor, hut Gsdipu> himself. — 
But such a one is happy. He walks with a numerous train. Well: I 
join myself vnth the crowd, and I too walk with a numerous train. 

§ 4 . But icmember the principal thing: that the door is open. Do 
not he more fearful than children; hut as they, when the plav doth 
not please them, say, “I will play no longer”: so do you, in tlic same 
case, say, '‘I will play no longer,’ and go; hut, if you stay, do not 
complain. 



CHAPTI^.R XXV 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT 

§ 1. If these tilings are true, and we are not stupid or acting a 
part when we say that the good or ill of man consists in 'dioice, and 
that all besides is nothing to us, why are we still trcmblcLP W^'^'y vio 
we still ff'ar? What hath been our concern is in no oi e’,, p^iwer; 
what is in the power of others w'e do not regard. What embarrass- 
ment have wo left? 

But dire( i me. 

Why should 1 direct you? Hath not Jupiter directed you? Hath 
he not gi\an you what is your own, incapable of restraint or hin- 
flrance ; and what is not your own. liable to both.'" What directions, 
th('n, wliat oulers have you brought from him? “By all methods keep 
what is your own : wdiat belongs to others do not covet. Honesty is 
your own; a sense of virtuous shame is your own. Who, then, can 
deprive you of the^e? Who can rc'^train you from making use of 
them hut yourself? And how^ do you do it? When you make that 
vour concern which is not your own, you lose what is.” Having such 
precepts and direct ion> from Jupiter, wliat sort do you still w'ant from 
HK Am I better than he? IMore w'orthy of credit? If you ob- 
serve these, what others do you need? Or arc not these directions 
his"^ Produce vciur natural prc-conceptions : jirfiducc the demonstra- 
tions jd'.ilr)sop)iers : prcMluce what >oii ha\c often heard, and what 
you hs . e said yourself; what you Ikp'o read, and w'hat you have 
studieci 

How long is it right tf) observe these things, and not break up the 
game ^ 

As long as it goes on agreeably. A king is chosen at the Saturna- 
llan festival ( lor it was agreed to play at that game) : he orders, “Do 
you drink: you mix the wine: yc>u sing: you go: you come.” I obey; 
tha' the game may not be broken up by my fault. — “Well : but I bid 
you tliink yourself to be unhappy.” T do not think so, and W'ho shall 
compel me to tliink so? Again; w'c agree to play Agamemnon and 
Achilles. He who is appointed for Agamemnon, says to me: “Go tp 
Achilles, and force away Briseis.” I go. “Come.” I come, 

§ 2. We should converse in life as \\c do in hypothetical argu- 
ments. “Suppose it to be night.'’ —Well : suppose it. “Is it day, 
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then?" — No: for I admitted the hypothesis that it is night. “Suppose 
that you think :t to be night.” — Well: suppose it, “But think also, in 
reality, tliai it is night.” — That doth not follow from the hypothesis. 
»'hus. too, in Ihe other case. Suppose you have ill luck. — Suppose it, 
“Are vou. t];en, unlucky?” — Yes. “Have you some cross daemon?” — 
Ves. ‘Well: but think too (in earnest) that you are unhappy.” — This 
aoth not iollow from the hypothesis : and there is one who forbids me 

think so. 

How long, then, are we to obey such orders? 

As long as it is worth while: that is, as long as I preserve what is 
becoming and fit. 

§ 3. Further, some are peevish and fastidious, and say, I cannot 
dine with such a fellow, to he obliged to hear him all day recounting 
how he foughr in Mysia. “T told you, my friend, how' I gained the 
eminence. There I am besieged again.” But another says, “I had 
rather get a dinner, and hear him prate as much as he pleases.” 

Do you compare the value of these things, and judge for yourself; 
but do not let it be with depression and anxiety, and with a supposi- 
tion that you are unhappy, for no one compels you to that. Is the 
house in a smoke? If it be a moderate one I will stay, if a very great 
one I will go out. For you must always remember and bold to this, 
that the door is open. ‘‘Well, do not live at Nicopolis.” — I will not 
live there. “Nor at Athens.” — Well, nor at Athens. “Nor at Rome.” 
— Nor at Rome neither. “But you .shall live at Gyaros.” — I will live 
there. But living at Gyaros seems to me like living in a great smoke. 
I will retire where no one can forbid me to live (for that abode is 
open to all), and put off my last garment, this paltry body of mine: 
beyond this no one hatli any power over me. TIius Demetrius said 
to Nero: “You sentence me to death; and nature, you!” If I place 
my admiration on body, I give myself up for a slave; if on an estate, 
the same; for T immediately betray myself liow' T may he taken. Just 
as when a snake pulls in his head, I say, strike that pari of him which 
be guards: and be you assured, that whatever you shr)w a desire to 
guard, there your master will attack you. Remember but this, whom 
will you any longer flatter or fear? 

But I want to sit wFcre the senators do. 

Do not you see that by this you straiten yourself? You squeeze 
yourself ? 

Why, how else shall I see the show in tlic amjihitlieatcr cleverly? 

Do not see it at all, man, and you wa’ll not he cquee/ed. Why do you 
give yourself trouble? Or wait a little while, and when the show is 
over, go sit in the senators’ places anr] sun yourself. I^'or remember 
tnat this holds universally; wc squeeze ourselves; we straiten our- 
selves : that is. our own principles squeeze and straiten us. What is 
it to be reviled, for instance? Stand by a stone and revile it; and 
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what will you get? If you, therefore would hear like a stone, what 
would your reviler be the better? But if the reviler hath tne weak- 
ness of the reviled for an advantage ground, then he carries his 
point '‘Strip him,” — “What do you mean by him?’ “Take my 
clothes; strip off them (if you will).” ‘*I have put an aflront upon 
you.” — “Much good may it do you.” 

§ 4. These things were the study of Socrates ; and, by this means, 
he always preserved the same countenance. But w^e had rath.cr exer- 
cise and study anything than liow to become unrestrained free. 

The philosophers talk paradoxes. 

And are there not paradoxes in other arts? What is more para- 
doxical than the jiricking any one’s eye to make him see? If a per- 
son was to tell this to one ignorant of surgery, would not he iaugh 
at him? Where is the wonder, then, if, in philosophy too, many truths 
appear paradoxes to the ignorant? 



CHAPTER XXVT 


V\ HAT THE LAW OF LIFE IS 

§ L A.S one was reading hypothetical syllogisms; It is likewise a 
law in these, says Epictetus^ to admit what follows from the hypothe- 
sis : but much more is it a law in life to do w'hat follow'S fiom nature. 
For, if \\Q desire in every subject of action, and in every circum- 
stance, to keep up to nature; we must, on every occasion, evidently 
make it our aim neither to let consequences escape ouv observation, 
nor to admit contradictions. Pliilosophcrs, therefore, exercise 
us in theory, wdiich is the more easy ta^k, and then id ns to the 
more difficult: for in theory there is nothing to oppose '>iir following 
wEat we are taught; bat in life there are many things to draw us 
aside. It is ridiculous, then, to say we must begin from these, for it 
is not easy to begin from the most diritcuU; and tins excuse must be 
made to those parents who dislike that their children sltould learn 
philosophical speculations. — *‘Am I to blame, then, sir, and ignorant 
of my duty and of what is incumbent on me? If this is neither to be 
learned nor taught, why do }()U find fault with me? If it is to be 
taught, pray teach me yoursdf: or, if \ou cannot, give me leave to 
learn it Irom those who jirofe^s to underhand it. Besides: do you 
think that I voluntarily fall into evil, and niMs of good? ITaven 
forbid! What, then, is the cause of iny lault^ — Ignorance. "Are 
you not willing, then, that I should get nd (^i mv ignorance? Who 
was ever taught tlie art of mu>ic («r navigation by anger? Do you 
expect, then, that your anger should teach me tbe art of living?" — 
This, how^ever, is allow^ed to be said only by one wlio really hath that 
intention. But he wdio reads tliese things, an-l applies to the [>hi!us- 
ophers, merely for the sake of slunving at an tntei tainmeni that he 
understands hypothetical syllogisms; wiiat dutli he do it for but to 
be admired by some senator who hrqqjcns to sii m-ar liirn ? . . , 

§ 2. ... I once saw a jjcisjjh wecpnig aTni iTiibracing the 
knees of Epaphroditus; and deidoring ])ih hard P/rlunc that he had 
not £50,000 left. What said f^paphroditug ilun? Did he laugh at 
him, as w^e should do? No; hut cried lait aiih a^toI 1 i^hment, Poor 
man! How could you be silent How amid you bear it? 

§ 3. . . . The first step, therefore, tow'ards becoming a philos- 
opher is being sensible in what state the ruling faculty of the mind 
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is; for, when a person knows it to be in a weak one, he will not in - 
mediately employ it in great attempts. But for want oi this, son c, 
who can scarce get down a morsel, buy, and set themselves to swnliow, 
whole treatises ; and so they throw them up again, or cannot (];gcst 
them; and then come colics, fluxes, and fevers. Such persons ought 10 
consider what they can bear. Indeed, it is easy to oon/ince an 
ignorant person in theory; but in matters relating to life no one offers 
himself to conviction; and we hate those who have convinced us 
Socrates used to say that we ought not to live a life unexamined. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


OF TTTE SEVERAL APPEARANCES OF TllTNC.S TO THE MIND: AND WHAT 
REMEDIES ARE TO P.E PROVIDED FOR THEM 

§ 1, At^earances to the mind are of four kinds. Things are 
either wJiat they tapj)ear to be; or they neither are, nor appear to be: 
or they are, and do not ap'pear to ho: <ir they are not, and yet appear 
to be To form a right judgment in all these eases belongs only to 
the completely instructed. Put ^\hale^er pies-es, to that a remedy 
must be applied. If the sophistries of Pyrrliniusin or the Academy 
press us, the remedy must he applied there: it specicus ap])earances, 
by which things seem to be good winch are laT so, h't us seek for a 
remedy there. If it l^e cU''iom which presses we mu''! etaleavor to 
find a remedy against that. 

What remedy is to be found agaiiud custom? 

A contrary custom. You the vulgar say. “Sucli a oiic, poor 
soul! is dead.” — Wliy, his fat iter di(.f]; his mother died. “Ay, Imt 
he was cut off in the flower of his aite, anil mi a torcij.tri land.’*' — 
Hear the contrary way^ of spc.akitig : withdia.w \<'iHsyM iromtlie^«t‘ ex- 
pressions. Oppose to one cinaom a contr.iry ciMom: to sophistry the 
‘art of reasoning, and the fre^pient ime and exercum' of it. Against 
specious appearance we mu'^l have clear pu-ronce{itions brightened 
up and ready. When death a['pear- as an i‘\:l we ouejit immediately 
to remember that c\iN may be avoided, but d< itli is mcessity imr 
what can I do, or w’here can T fly fr-'in it " f.et me ‘U]i[)nse inyself to 
be Sarpedon, the son of Jia^, ti!<a 1 ^pe,ik in the same gallant 
way. 

^‘Brave though we die, and i oti air' i ' we live ; 

Or let LH glory g.o!', oi gini; go } 'ui'E. 

If I can achieve nothing myself, I wd' uAt t;i \ another the honor 
of doing some gallant action. Ihit mippn t' Iti^ t.i lie a strain too 
high for Us; are not w'e capable ai k.i t of nguing thus? — Where 
shall I fly from death? .^how me die | kiei , how' me the people to 
whom I may have recourse, wlmm de.'itti doil. not overtake. Show 
me the charm to avoid it. If ihrre be nom‘, what waiuld you have 
me dor 1 cannot escape death, hiil cannot I e^mipe tlie dread of it? 
Must I die trembling and lamenting? iYr the origin of the disease 
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is wishing for something that is not obtained. In consequence of 
this, if I can bring over externals to my own inclination, 1 do it; 
if not, I want to tear out the eyes of whoever liinders me. Pur it 
is the nature of man not to bear the being deprived of good; not to 
bear the falling into evil. And so, at last, when I can cei.rrr bring 
over things to my own inclination, nor tear out the eyes oi him who 
hinders me, I sit down and groan, and revile him whom 1 can; 
Jupiter, and the rest of the gods. For what are they to me if they 
take no care of me? 

Ob ! but you will be guilty of impiety. 

Wliat tlieii? ( an 1 be in a worse condition than I am riw? In 
general, remember tliis, that, unless piety and interest be placed in 
the same thing, piety cannot l)e preserved in any mortal breas'^ 

§ 2. Do not tlie.^.e tilings seem to have force? Let a Pyrrhonist 
or an Academic come and opjiosc them, h'or my part, I am not at 
leisine, m.r able to >',tarKl up as an advocate for general consent. Even 
if the business were ctinccriiing an estate, I should call in another 
advocate. With what advocate, then, am I contented? With any 
that may 1 e upon the six^t. 1 may be at a loss, perhaps, to give a 
reason Innv stns.'ition is jierfornied; wlicther it be diffused universally, 
or reside in a particular jiart; for I find difficultie.- that shock me in 
each case; but, that you and 1 are not the same person, 1 very exactly 
know. 

]|o\v so? 

Why, 1 TK ver, wlien 1 have a mind to swallow anything, carry it 
to your mniiili. Inil my own. 1 never, wlien 1 wanted to take a loaf, 
took a hrudi; Imt went directly to the loaf, as lit to answer my 'pur- 
pose. And do )ou yourselves, wlio diiiy all evidence "f the senses, 
act any otherwise? Who of you, when ho intended to go into a bath, 
ever went into a milP 

What, then, iiiiisl not we to llie utmost <lefeiid these points? sup- 
port tlif" genera! cou'-ent (of mankind)? he lortilied against every- 
thing that ('t)po-‘es it 

Who denies that? But it must lie doTie hy him who hath abilities, 
who hath leisure': but he wlu> i-. full *0' trembling and perturbation 
and inward disorders of Iie.irt, I^u^t emjdoy hi:, time about vSomething 
<'lsc. 



CHAPTER XXVTTT 


THAT WE ARE NOT TO BE ANGRY WITH MANKIND. W'HAT THINGS 
ARE LITTLE, WHAT GREAT AMONG MEN 

[ What is the cause of assent to anythin*:::? 

Its appearine: to be true. 

It is not possible, therefore, to assent to wliat appears to be not 
true. 

Why? 

Because it is the very nature of the understanding in a^ree to 
truth, to be dissatisfied with falsehood, and to suspe* u its belief in 
doubtful cases. 

What is the proof of this? 

Persuade yourself, if you can, that it is now night. 

Impossible. 

Unpersuade yourself that it is day. 

Impossible 

Persuade ^-'ourself that the stars are, or are not, even. 

Impossible 

§ 2. When anyone, tlicn, as-ents to what is false, he assure! that 
he doth not wdlfully assent to it as fake (for, as Plato affirrus, the 
soul is never voluntarily deprived of truth ) ; hut what is false aj/pears 
to him to be true. Well, then, have wt. in actions, anyth cor- 
respondent to true and false in propositions? 

Duty, and contrary to duty: advantageous, and disadvantageous : 
suitable, and unsuitable; and the like. 

A person, then, cannot think a thing advantageems to him, and 
not choose it. 

He cannot. But how says Medea? 

'T know w'hat evils wait niv drea'ifni purpose, 

But vanqui.dicd reason >ieid.*- t> iiowcrfnl rage.” 

Because she thought that very ituiulgence of her rage, and the 
punishing her husliand. more advantageous than the preservation 
of her children. 

Yes; but she is deceived. 

Show clearly to her that she is deceived, and she will forbear; 
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but, till you have shown it, what is she to follow but what appears 
to herself? 

Nothing. 

Why, then, are you angry with her, that the unhappy wc'-iuan is 
deceived in the most important points, and, instead of . human 
creature, becomes a viper? Why do not you rather, as wc pity the 
blind and lame, so likewise pity those who are blinded and lamed in 
their sui)erior faculties? Whoever, therefore, duly remembers that 
the appearance of things to the mind is the standard of every action 
to man: that this is either right or wrong: and, if right, he is without 
fault, if wrong, he himself bears the puni'^hincnt ; for that one man 
cannot be the person deceived, and another tlie sufferer: wih not 
be outrageous and angry at anyone; will not revile, or reproac’^.. or 
hate, or cpiarrcl with anyone. 

§ 3. So, ibicn, have all the great and dreaflful deeds that have 
been done in the world no other original than appearance? 

Absolutely no other. The Iliad consi^ts of nothing but the appear- 
ances (of things to the mind), and tlic u^c of iho^c appearances. It 
appeared to 1 iris to carry off the wife of Menelaus. It appeared to 
Helen to follow him. If, then, it had appeared to Mcnelaus to per- 
suade himself that it was an advantage to he lohhcd of such a wife, 
w’bat w^ould have happened? Not only the Ihad had been lost, but 
the Odyssey too. 

Do tlnse great cvent'i, then, depend on vso small a cause? 

Wliat are these events which you call great? 

War.-’ and seditions, the destruction of numbers of n.en, and the 
overt] 1 row of cities. 

And what great matter is there in all this? Nothing. Whai great 
matter is there in tlie deatli of numhers of oxen, numbeis of sheep, 
or in die burning or pulling down numbers of nests of storks or 
swal]o\'' .. ? 

Arc ihc^e like cases, then? 

Perfectly like. The bodies of men arc deitroyod, and the bodies of 
sheep aiul oxen. "flic housi-s of men are burnt, and the nests of 
storks. What is tlicrc great or dreadful in all this? J'‘ray, show me 
wdiat difference the^'C iK'twecii the house of a mam, and the nest of a 
stork, so far as it is a habitation, excepting that houses are built 
with beams and tiles and bricks: and nests with sticks and clay? 

What, then, is a st<n]: and a man a like thing? What do you 
mean ? 

With regard to body, extremely like. 

Is there no difference, then. hctwTcn a mnn and a stork? 

Yes, surely; but not in these things. 

In wdial, then? 

Inquire, and you will find that the difference consists in some- 
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thing else. See whether it be not in acting with discernment ; whether 
It be not in a social disposition ; in fidelity, honor, steadiness, judgment. 

§ 4. Where, then, is the great good or evil of man ? 

Where his difiference is. If this is preserved and remains well 
fortified, and neither honor, fidelity, or judgment is destroyed, then 
he himself is preserved likewise; but wdien any of these is lost and 
demolished, he himself is lost also. In this do all great events con- 
sist. Paris, they say, was undone, becau.sc the Greeks invaded Troy 
and laid it waste, and his family were slain in battle. By no means; 
for no one is untlone by an action not his own. All that was only 
laying waste the nests of storks. But his true undoing wdien he 
lost the modest, the faithful, the hospitable, and the decent character. 
When was Achilles undone? \\Ten Patroclus died? By no means. 
But when he gave himself up to rage; when he wept over a girl; 
v/hen he forgot that he came there not to get mistresses, but to fight. 
This is human undoing; this is the siege: this the overthrow; when 
right principles arc ruined : when these are destroyed. 

But when wives and children are led away captives, and the men 
themselves killed, are not these evils ? 

Whence do you conclude them such? Pray, inform me in my turn. 

Nay; but wdience do you ariirin that they are not evils? 

§ 5. Let us recur to the rules. Produce the pre-conceptions. One 
cannot sufficiently wonder at what hapjiens in t' is respect. When we 
would judge of light and heavy, we do not judge by guess; wlien of 
straight and crooked, not by giie^s ; and, in gcmral, when it concerns 
us to know the truth of any particular, no one of us will do anything 
by guess. But, wdiere the first and principal cause is concerned of 
acting either right or wrong; of being prosperous or unprosperous, 
happy or unhappy; there only do wc act rasldy and by guess. No- 
where anything like a balance; nowhere anything like a rule; but some 
fancy strikes me, and I instantly act conformably to it. For am I 
better than Agamemnon or Achillea; that they, by following their 
fancies, should do and suffer so many thing'^, and fancy not suffice 
me? And what tragedy hath any other original? The Atreus 
ox Euripides, what is it? Fancy. The (Jluipiis of Sophocles? Fancy, 
The Phoenix f d'lie Hippolytus^ All fancy. To what character, 
then, doth it belong, think you, to talc no care 01 this point? What 
are they called who follow every laiicy? 

Madmen. 

Do we, then, behave any otherwise: 



CHAPTER XXIX 


OF INTREPIDITY 

§ I. The essence of good and evil is a certain disposition of the 
choice. 

What are externals, then ? 

Materials to the faculty of choice: in the management of ■'"mich 
it will attain its own good or evil. 

How. then, will it attain good? 

If it dotli not admire the materials themselves: for right principles 
concerning these materials constitute a good choice; but perverse and 
distorted principles, a bad one. This law hath God ordained, wha 
says, “If you wish for good, receive it from yourself.*’ You say, 
No: but from another. — *‘Nay; but from yourself.” In consequence of 
thi.s, when a tyrant ihrcaten.s and sends for me: I say. Against what 
is your threatening pointed? Jf he says. “I will chain you”; I 
answer, It is my hands and feet that you threaten. If he says, ‘T 
will cut off yrmr head”; I answer. It is my head that you threaten. 
If he says, “I will tlirow you into prison”; I an.^wer. It is the whole 
of this paltry body that you threaten; and, if he threatens banishment, 
just the same. 

Doth not he threaten you, then? 

If I am persuaded that these things are nothing to me, he doth 
not; hut, if J fear any of them, it is me that he threatens. Whom, 
after all, is it that I fear? d'he master of w'hat ? Of things in my 
own power? Of these no one is tlie master. Of things not in my 
power? And what are lhc<e to me? 

§ 2. Wiiat, then! do you liliilosoplicrs teach us a contempt of 
kings ? 

By no means. Who of us teaches anyent to contend wdth them 
about things of which iliey li.ive the command? Take my body, take 
my possessions, take my reputation, take those wdio arc about me. 
If I persuade an^-one to contend for these thiiigs as bis owm, accuse 
nie with justice. — “Ay, but J would command your principles too.” — 
And who hath given you that jiowcr? How can you conquer the 
principle of another? — By appl} ing terror I will conquer it. — Do 
not you see that what conquers itself is not conquered by another? 
And nothing but itself can conquer the choice. Hence, too, the most 
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excellent and equitable law of God, that the better should always prove 
superior to the worbC. Ten are better than one. 

To V. hat purpo.'.e? 

For chaining, killing, dragging where they please; for taking away 
an estate. Thus ten conquer one in the instance wherein they are 
'netter. 

In wdiat, then, are they worse? 

When thij one hath right principles and the others have not. P'or 
can they conquer in this point? How should they? If we were 
W'eighed in a scale, must not the heavier outweigh? 

§ 3. That ever Socrates should suffer such things from the 
Athenians ! 

Wretch! wdiat do you mean by Socrates? Expre^^s the fact as 
it is. That ever the poor paltry body of Socrates should be carried 
away and dragged to prison by such as were strongu*: tliat ever 
anyone should give hemlock to the body of Socrate ' ; and that it 
should expire! Do these things appear wonderful to vou ? These 
things unjust? Is it for such things as these that you acruse God? 
Had Socrates, then, no equi\alent for them? In wdiat, then, to him 
did the essence of good consist? Whom shall we mind, you or liim? 
And what doth he say ? “Anytus and Mchtus may indeed kill ; but 
hurt me they cannot.’' And again: “If it so pleases God, so lot it 
be/’ 

§ 4, But show me that he who hath the worst principle^-' gets the 
advantage over him who hath the bettor. You never will ‘how it, 
nor anything like it: for the law* of nature and of God is .os* Let 
the better be always superior to the worse. 

In what? 

In that W'hcrein it is better. One body is stronger than arotlier: 
many than one; and a thief than one wiio is not a thief, d'hus 1, 
too, lo^t my lamp liecausc tlie thief wa^ better at keeping awake than 
I. But he bought a lamj) at the price of lieing a tlucf, a rue;ue, and 
a wild beast. Tliis seemed to him a good bvirgain, and much good 
may it do him ! 

§ 5. Well; but one takes me hv the coat and draw's me to the 
Forum; and then all the ^-est liaxvl out — “Piiilosopher, what good do 
your principles do you? See, you are dragging to pri.'.on : see, you 
are going to lose 3 mur head I” — And ])vay what rule of philosophy could 
1 contrive, that w'hcri a stronger than mv^eif lavs hoUl on my coat, I 
should not be dragged? Or that v/nen ten men ])Uil me at once and 
throw me into prison, I should not he thrown there? But have I 
learned nothing, ilien? I have learned to kmnv, whatever happens, 
that if It is not a matter of choice it is nothing to me. Have my 
principles, then, done me no good ? What, then ! do I seek for any- 
thing else to do me gone) hut what I have learned? Afterwards, as I 
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sit in prison, I say: He who makes this outcry neither hears whst 
signal is given nor understands what is said; nor is it any ccncern to 
him to know what philosophers say or do. Let him alone. Well* 
but I am bid to come out of prison again. If you have no further 
need for me in prison, I will come out; if you want me again, 1 will 
return. “For how long will you go on thus?” — Just as long as rcasor 
requires I should continue in this paltry body: when that is over, 
take it and fare ye well. Only let not this be done inconsiderately, nor 
from cowardice, nor upon every slight pretence; for that, again, 
would be contrary to the will of God: for he hath need of such a 
world and such creatures to live on earth. But it he sounds a re- 
treat as he did to Socrates, we are to obey him when he sounds it as 
our general. 

6. WTd], but arc these things to be said to the world? 

For wluit purpose? Is it not siirficicnt to be convinced one’s self? 
When cliildTcii come to us clapping their hands and saying: “To- 
morrow i'. the good feast of Saturn,” do wc tell them that good doth 
not consist in such things ? By no means: hut we clap our hands along 
with them. Thus, when you are unable to convince anyone, consider 
him as a child, and clap your hands with liini; or if >ou will not do 
that, at least hold your tongue. These things wo ought to remember ; 
and whcu e are called to any difiiculty, know that an opportunity is 
come of showing whether we have been welf tauglit. For he who 
gurs 11 uni a ]>hi1osophical lecture to a ditTicult point of practice, is 
Id'A a v.'un:; man who has been studying to solve syllogisms. If you 
propo;>v an easy one, he says: (ove me rather a fine intricate one. 
that 1 mav try rny strengfli. Even athletic champion> are displaced 
with a slight antagmiist. He cannot hit me, say^? one. This is a 
youth of ^plrit, No; hut I warrant you when the occasion calls upon 
him, he mu^l fall a-crying and say: *T wanted to learn a little longer 
first.'*- I. earn what? If you did not learn the^e things to .diow them 
in jirauieo, why did you learn them at all? I am persuaded there 
niu^t be some one among you who sit here that feeK secret pangs of 
impatience, and says: “When will such a difficulty come to my share 
as hath now fallen to hr-? Must I sit wasting my hie in a corner 
when 1 miglit lie cro\^,ned ,it Olympia? When will anyone bring the 
news of sucli a combat for me?" Such should he the disposition of 
\ou all. Even among the gladiators of Cmsar there are some who 
l)car it very ill, tlial they are not hrouglit upon the stage and matched; 
and who offer vows to God, and address the ofilcers, begging to fight. 
And will none among you appear such? I would willingly take a 
voyage on purpose to see how a champion of mine acts; how he treats 
his subject. “I do not choose such a su])ject,’^ say you. Is it in your 
powxT, then, to take wdiat subject you choose? Such a body is given 
you; sucli parents, such brothers, such a country, and such a rank in 
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it; and then >cu come to me and say: ‘^Change my subject/' Be- 
sides, have not you abilities to manage that which is given you? It 
is your bu^mess (we should say) to propose; mine to treat the sub- 
ject well,— ^‘No. But do not propose such an argument to me; but 
such a oue:|^p not offer such an objection to me; but such a one." — 
There wriir®M time, I suppose, when tragedians wdll fancy them- 
selves to beSj^ masks, and buskins, and long trains. These things 
are your mfl^fpls* man, and your subject. Speak something, that 
we may knqHpfiether you are a tragedian or a buffoon : for both 
have all the flHin common. If anyone, therefore, should take away 
his buskins anHjjys mask, and bring him upon the stage in his com- 
mon dress, is'w^ragedian lost or doth he remain? If he hath a voice 
he remains, this instant, take upon you the conimand.'' I 

take it; and, it, I show how a person who hath been properly 

instructed behs^ll. *‘Lay aside your robe, put on rags, and come upon 
the stage in Ifct character.” — What then ? is it not in my powx'r to 
bring a good yoJfce (and manner) along with me? “In what character 
do you now appear?” — As a witness cited by God. “k'ome you, then, 
and bear wit^ss for me, for you are a witness w^orthy of being pro- 
duced by Is anything external to the choice, either good or evil? 
Do I hurt anySite? Have I placed the good of each individual in any- 
one but in himself? What evidence do you give for God?” — I am in 
a miserable condition, O Lord ; I am undone ; no mortal cares for 
me; no mortal gives me anything; all blame me, all speak ill of me. — 
Is this the evidence you are to give? And will >ou bring disgrace upon 
his citation who hath confcrretl such an honor upon you. and thought 
you worthy of being produced a^ a witness in such a cause ? 

§ 7, But he who hath the power hath given sentence. “I judge you 
to be impious and profane.” Wliat bath befallen you?' — I have been 
judged to be impious and profane. Anything else? — Nothing. Sup- 
pose he had passed in judgment upon an hypothetical jirnjiosition, 
and pronounced it to he a false conclusion, that be day it is 

light; what w^ould have befallen the ii’-opositionP^/tg this case who 
is judged; who condemned; the prnpo.-itifui. or li^,*who is deceived 
concerning it? Doth he, who liatli the powt-' of jiironouncing any- 
thing concerning you, know whai pious or iininons mean? Hatli he 
made it his study, or learned it? Where? ]''rom whom? A musi- 
cian would not regard him if ho ]jrnnnunced bass to Ijc treble: nor a 
mathematician, if he pa-sed sentence that lines drawn from the center 
to the circle are not equal. And shall he. who is truly learned, regard 
an unlearned man, when he pronounces upon pious and impious, just 
and unjust? 

§ 8. “Oh, thfc injuries to wdiich the learncrl are exposed?” Is it 
here that you have learned this? Why do not you leave such pitiful 
reasonings to idle pitiful fellows; and let them sit in a corner, and 
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receive some little sorry pay, or grumble that nobody givrs any- 
thing? But do you appear, and make use of what you hav<: learned 
It is not reasonings that are wanted now. On the contrary, books 
are stuffed full of Stoical reasonings. 

What is wanted, then? 

One to apply them, whose actions may bear testimong|k6 his doc- 
trines. Assume me this character, that we may no lojj^K make use 
of the examples of the ancients in the schools; but have some 
example of our own. 

§ 9. To whom, then, doth the contemplation of tiKiA (speculative 
reasonings) belong? 

To him that hath leisure. For man is an animyi^’i^nd ot con- 
templation. But it is shameful to take a view of tkjese things as 
runaway slaves do of a play. We are to sit quietly listen, some- 
times to the actor, and sometimes to the musician do like 

those, who come in and praise the actor, and at the time look 

round every way: then, if anyone happens to nrime,t|ldfr master, are 

frighted out of their wits and run off. It is shameful philosopher 

thus to contemplate the works of nature. Now, what, ^ this case, is 
the master? Man is not the master of man; but deatftvSind life, and 
pleasure, and pain: for without these, bring Ca?sar tdVje, and you 

will see how intrepid I shall be. But, if he comes thundering and 

lightning witli these; and these are the objects of my terror; what 
do I else but, like the runaway slave, acknowledge my ma.ler? While 
I have any respite from tTiese, as the fugitive comes int(> the theater, 
so I bathe, drink, sing: but all, with terror and anxiety. But, if I 
free myself from my masters, that is, from such things as render ai 
master terrible, what trouble, wdiat master have 1 remaining? 

§ 10. What, then, are w^e to publish these things to all men? 

No. But humor the vulgar, and say : This poor man advises me 
to wdiat he thinks good for himself, 1 excuse him; for Socrates, 
too, excused wdio wept w hen he was to drink the poison, and 

said, “How” he sheds tears tor us.’' Was it to him that 

Socrates said, “fpr 4his reason w-o send the 'wcmien out of the way”? 
No; but to his friends: to such as were capable of hearing it, while 
he humored the other as a child. 


XIII 



CHAPTER XXX 


WHAT WE OUGHT TO HAVE READY IN DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES 

When you are going to any one of the great, remember, that there 
is Another, who sees from above what passes; and whom you ought 
to please rather than man. He, therefore, asks you : 

In the schools, what did you use to call exile, and prison, and chains, 
and death, and defamation? 

T? Indifferent things. 

What, then, do you call them now? Are thev at ail changed? 

No. 

Are you changed, then? 

No. 

Tell me, then what things are indifferent. 

Things independent on choice. 

Tell me the consequence too. 

Things independent on choice, are nothing to me. 

Tell me, likewise, what appealed to us to be the good of man. 

A right choice and a right use of the appearances of things. 

What his end? 

To follow thee. 

Do you say the same things now. too? 

Yes. 1 do say the same things, even now. 

Well, go in, then, boldly, and mindful of lliese things: and you 
will see what a youth, wdio hath studied wb.at he ought, is among 
men w^ho have not. I protest, I imagine you will liave tuch thoughts 
as these: “Why do we provide so main and great qualificatiuns for 
nothing? Is the power, the antecharulrer, the attendants, the guards, 
i(>o more than this? Is It for these that I h..\e listened to so many 
dissertations? These are nothing: and T had qualiheil myself as 
for some great encounter. 
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s Book vi. Nurn. xlviii. \\1u*nov(T tliou wilt rejoice thyself, 
think and meditate upon thobe good partb and especial giils, which thou hast 
observed in any of tliem that live with thee ; as industry in one, in another 
modesty, in another bountifulncss, in another some other thing. For nothing 
can so mikh ^rjidce as the resemblances and parallels of severer virnies, 
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onf(*, as it were, they represent themselves unto thee. See therfor, tfvti 
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THE FIRST BOOK 

r. Of my grand fatl^er Venis T have learned to be gentle and meek, 
and to refrain from ad anger and passion. From the fame and 
memory of him tlial bog( : me ! have learned both shamefastness 
and manlike behavior. Ot my mother 1 have learned to ue religious, 
and bountiful: and to forbear, not only to do, but to intend any 
evil; to content myself wnth a .spare diet, and to fly all such excess 
as is incidental to great wealth. Of my great-grandfather, both to 
frequent public schools and auditories, and to get me good and able 
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teachers ai home; and that I ought not to think much, if upon such 
occasions, 1 were at excessive charges. 

II. Of him that brought me up, not to be fondly addicted to either 
of the two great factions of the coursers in the circus, called Prasini, 
and Ver.eti: nor in the ampliithcater partially to favor any of the 
gladiators, or fencers, as either the Parniularii, or the Secutores. 
Moreover, to endure labor: nor to need many things: when I have 
.inythiiig to do, to do it myself rather than by others; not to meddle 
with many businesses; and not easily to admit of any slander. 

III. Of Diognetus, not to busy myself about vain things, and not 
easily to believe tlu»se things, which are cotnmonly spoken, by such 
as take upon them to work wonders, and by sorcerers, or prestidigita- 
tors, and importers; concerning the power of charms, and their driv- 
ing out of demons, or evil spirits; and the like. Not to keep quails 
for the game: nor to be mad after such things. Not to be offended 
with other men’s liberty of speech, and to apply myself unto philos- 
ophy. Him also I must thank, that ever I heard first Bacchius, then 
Tandasis and Alarcianus, and that I did write dialogues in my youth; 
and that 1 took liking to the philosophers’ little couch and skins, and 
such other things, which by the Grecian discipline are proper to 
‘hose who j)rofess philosophy. 

IV. To Buslicus T am beholding, that I first entered into the con- 

ceit that my life wanted* some redress and cure. And then, that I 
did not fall into the ambition of ordinary soj’hists, cither to write 
tracts concerning the ccmimon theorems, or to exhort men unto virtue 
and the study of philosophy by public orations; as also that I never by 
way of ostentation did affect to show myself an active able man, for 
any kind of bodily exercises. And that T gave over the study of 

rhetoric and poetry, and of elegant neat language. That I dirl not 

use to walk about the house in my long robe, nor to do any such 

things. Moreover I learned of him to write letters \\ithont any 

affectation, or curiosity; such as that whicli hv him was written 
to my mother from Simicssa* and to hi* ca^y and ready to he recon- 
ciled, and well pleased again with them that had offended me, as 
soon as any of them would be content to seek unto me again. To 
read with diligence; not to rcs+ satisfied with a light and superficial 
knowledge, nor quickly to assent to things commonly spoken of: 
whom also 1 must thank that ever T lighted ujion Epictetus his 
Hypomncniata. or moral conimentaric.s and common factions: which 
also he gave me of his own. 

V. From Apipollonius, true liberty, and unvarlable steadfastness, 
and not to regard anything at all, though never so little, but right 
and reason : and always, whether in the sharpest pains, or after the 
Ibss of a child, or in long diseases, to be still the same man; who 
also was a present and visible example unto me, that it was possible 
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for the same man to be both vehement and remiss : a man not subject 
to be vexed, and offended with the incapacity of his scholars and 
auditors in his lectures and expositions; and a true pattern of a man 
who of all his ^ood gifts and faculties, least estcemeo in himself, 
that his excellent skill and ability to teach and persuade others the 
common theorems and maxims of the Stoic philosophy. Of him also 
I learned how to receive favors and kindnesses (as commonly they 
are accounted:) from friends, so that T might not become obnoxious 
unto them, for tliem, nor more yielding upon occasion, than in fight 
J ought; and yet so that 1 should not pass them neither, as an in- 
sensible and untliankful man. 

VL Of Sextus, mildness and the pattern of a family governed with 
paternal affection: and a purpose to live according to nature: to be 
grave without affectation: to observe carefully the several disposi- 
tions of my friends, not to he offended with idiots, nor unseasonabl^ff 
to set upon tho.^e that are carried with the vulgar opinions, with the 
theorems, and tenets of philosojdicr.s : his conversation being an cx- 
ainfile how a man might accommodate himself to all men and com- 
panies; so that though his company were s\Neeter and more pleasing 
than any flatterer’s cogging and fawning: yet was it at the same 
time most resjiected and reverenced: who also had a proper happiness 
and faculty, rationally and mclhodically to find out, and set in order 
all necessary determinations and instructions for a man’s life. A 
man without ever the lea^t appearance of anger, or any other pas- 
sion ; able at the same time most exactly to (d)^erve the Stoic Apathia, 
or unpassionateness, and yet to ]»e most tender-hearted: ever of good 
credit ; and yet almost w ithout any noise, or rumor : very learned, 
and yet making little ^how^ 

VTI. From Alexander the Grammarian, to he uui eprovable myself, 
and not rcjimach fully to rcjireliend any man for a barbarism, or a 
solecism, or any false pronunciation, but dextrou^ly by way of answer, 
or testimony, or confirmation of the same matter (taking no notice 
of the w'ord ) to utter it a*^ it ‘>liould have been spoken; or by some 
other such close and indirect admoniticn, handsomely and civilly to 
tell him of it. 

VI IT. Of Fronto, to how' much envy and fraud and hypocrisy the 
state of a tyrannous king is subject unto, and how they who are 
commonly callevl et'Trar^iiJai^ i c. nobly born, are in some sort incapable, 
or void of natural affection. 

JX. Of Alexander the Platonic, not often nor without great 
necessity to say, or to write to any man in a letter, “I am not at 
leisure” ; nor in this manner still to put off those duties, which we 
owe to our friends and acquaintances (to everyone in his kind) under 
pretence of urgent affairs, 

X. Of Catulus, not to contemn any friend’s expostulation, though 
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unjust, but to slijve to reduce him to his former disposition: freely 
and heartily to speak well of all my masters upon any occasion, as it 
is reported of Domitius, and Athenodotus : and to love my children 
with true affection. 

XL Fiom my brother Severus, to be kind and loving to all them 
ot my lioij.se and family, by whom also 1 came to the knowledge of 
Thras.^a and Helvidius, and Cato, and Dio, and Brutus. He it was 
alsC‘ thiu did put me in the first conceit and desire of an equal com- 
monwealth, administered liy justice and equality; and of a kingdom 
wherein should be regarded nothing more than the good and welfare 
of the subjects. Of him also, to observe a constant tenor, (not 
interrupted, with any other cares and distractions,) in the study and 
esteem of philosophy to be bountiful and liberal in the iargcbt meas- 
ure; alw’ays to hope the best; and to be confident that my friends love 
me. Jn whom I moreover observed open dealing towar(K those whom 
he repro'^ed at any time, and that his friends might with.out all doubt 
or much observation know what he would, or would not. so open and 
plain was he. 

XIT. From Claudius IMaximus, in all things to '^nde ivor to have 
power of myself, and in nothing to be carried about; to be cheerful 
and courageous in all sudden chances and accidents, as in sicknesses: 
to love mildness, and moderation, and gravity : and to do r.iy liusiness, 
whatsoever it be, thoroughly, and without querulousne>s. Whatso- 
ever he said, all men believed him that as he spake, so be thought, 
and whatsoever he did, that he did it with a good intent. His man- 
ner was, never to wonder at anvtliing ; never to be in haste, and 
yet never slow: nor to be perplexed, or dejected, or at anytime un- 
seemly, or excessively to laugh: nor to be aivjry, or suspic’' u->., but 

ever ready to do good, and to forgI\e, and to speak truth; and all 

this, as one that seemed rather of himself to have been straight and 
right, than ever to have been rectified or rcdresstnl; neither was there 
any man that ever thought himself undervalued by bun, or that could 
find in his heart, to think himself a better man than he. He would 
also be very pleasant and gracious. 

XIIL my father, I observed his mccknc'.s; his constancy with- 
out wavering in those things, which aftei a due examinaiion and de- 
liberation, he had determined. How free from all vanity he carried 
himself in matter 01 honor and dignity, < as they are esteemed:) his 

laboriousness and assiduity, his readiness to hear any man, that had 

aught to say tending to any common good: how generally and im- 
partially he would give every man his due; his skill and knowledge, 
when rigor or extremity, or when remi^sncss or moderation was in 
season; how he did abstain from all uncha te love of youths; his 
moderate condescending to other men's occasions as an ordinary man, 
neither absolutely requiring of his friends, that they should wait upot? 
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him at his ordinary meals, nor that they should of necessity accompany 
him in his journeys ; and that whensoever any business upon some 
necessary occasions was to be put off and omitted befor*^ it could be 
ended, he was ever found when he went about it again, same 
man that he was before. His accurate examination of tinngs n- 
sultations, and patient hearing of others. He would not hastily give 
over the search of the matter, as one easy to be satisfied wit a sad- 
den notions and apprehensions. His care to preserve his fr^'end:>; now 
neither at any time he would carry himself towards them with dis- 
dainful neglect, and grow weary of them; nor yet at any time be 
madly fond of them. His contented mind in all things, hi* cheerful 
countenance, his care to foresee things afar off, and to take order 
for the least, without any noise or clamor. Mor ;over, how all accla- 
mations and flattery were reiircssed by him: lu)w carcful'Y he ob- 
served all things necessary to the government, and kept an account of 
the common expenses, and how patiently he did aljide that he wa.s 
reprehendecl by some for this his strict and rigul kind of dealing. 
How he wa^ neither a superstitious worshipjier of the gods, nor an 
ambitious phascr of men, or studious of popular applause; but sober 
in all things, and everywhere observant of that which was fi'eting; no 
affccter of novelties: in those things which conduced to his ease and 
convenience, (plenty whereof his fortune did afford him,) without 
pride and bragging, yet with all freedom and liberty: so that as he 
did frcelv enjoy them without any anxiety or affectation when they 
were present; so when absent, he found no want of them. Moreover, 
that he was never commended by any man, as either a learned acute 
man, or an obsequious officious man, or a fine oratc-r; but as a ripe 
mature man, a perfect sound man; one that could not endure to be 
flattered; able to govern both himself and others. Moreover, how 
much he did honor all true philosophers, without upbraiding those that 
were rmt so; his sociableness, hi^ gracious and delightful conversation, 
but ncNer unto satu ty; his care of his body within bounds and measure, 
not as one that (hxured to live long, or over-studfious of neatness, 
and chganev; and yet not a.s one that did not regard it: ^>0 that 
through his own care and providence, he seldom needed any inward 
physic, or cnitward applications: but especially how ingeniously he 
V ould yield to 'in> that had obtained any peculiar faculty, as either 
eloquence, or the kn(n\ ledge of the laws, or of ancient customs, or 
the like; and )iow he concurred with them, in his best care and en- 
deavor that everyone of diem might in his kind, for that w^herein he 
excelled, be regarded and esteemed: and although he did all things 
carefully after the ancient customs of his forefathers, yet even of 
this was he not desirous thfit men should take notice, that he did 
imitate ancient customs. Again, how he was not easily moved and 
tossed up and down, but loved to be constant, both in the same places 
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and businesses; and how after his great fits of headache he would 
return fresh and vigorous to his wonted affairs. Again, that secrets 
he neither had many, nor often, and such only as concerned public 
matters : his discretion and moderation, in exliibiting of the public 
sights and shows for the pleasure and pastime of the people: in pub- 
lic buildings, congiaries, and the like. In all these things, having a 
respect unto men only as men, and to the equity of the things them- 
selves, and not unto the glory that might follow. Never wont to 
use the baths at unseasonable hours; no builder; never curious, or 
solicitous, either about his meat, or about the workmanship, or color 
of his clothes, or about anything that belonged to external beauty. In 
all his conversation, far from all inhumanity, all boldness, and in- 
civility, all greediness and impetuosity; never doing anytliing with 
such earnestness, and intention, that a man could say of him, that he 
did sweat about it: but contrariwise, all things distinctly, as at leisure; 
without trouble; orderly, soundly, and agreeably. A man might have 
applied that to him, which is recorded of Socrates, that he knew how 
to want, and to enjoy those things, in the want wiuTcof, most men 
show themselves weak; and in the fruition, intemperate, but to hold 
out firm and constant, and to keep within the compass of true modera- 
tion and sobriety in either estate, is proper to a man, who hath a 
perfect and invincible soul; such as he showed liimself in the sickness 
of Maximus. 

XIV. From the gods I received that I had good grandfathers, and 
parents, a good sister, good masters, good dome dies, loving kinsmen, 
almost all that I have; and that I never through haste and rashness 
transgressed against any of them, notwithstanding that my disposi- 
tion was such, as that such a thing (if occasion had been) might 
very w^eli have been committed by me, but that it w'as the mercy of 
the gods, to prevent such a concurring of matters and occasions, as 
might make me to incur this blame. T hat I was not King brought up 
by the concubine of my father ; tliat F preserved the flower of ray 
youth. That I took not upon me to be a man lie fore my time, but 
rather put it off longer than I needed. That I lived under the gov- 
ernment of my lord and father, who w'ould take away from me all 
pride and vainglory, and reduce me to that conceit and opinion that 
it was not impossible for a jirince to live in tlie court without a troop 
of guards and followers, extraordinary ajiparcl, such and such torches 
and statues, and other like particulars of state and magnificence ; but 
that a man may reduce and contract him-elf almost to the state of a 
private man, and yet for all that not to become the more base and 
remiss in those public matters and affairs, wlierein power and* authority 
is requisite. That 1 have had such a brother, wdio by his own example 
inight stir me up to think of myself ; and by his respect and love, de- 
light and please me. That I have got ingenuous children, and that 
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they were not born distorted, nor with any other natural deformity. 
That I was no great proficient in the study of rhetoric and poetry, 
and of other faculties, which perchance I might have dwelt upon, if 
I had found myself to go on in them with success. That I did by 
times prefer those, by whom 1 w^as brought up, to such places and 
dignities, which they seemed unto me most to desire ; and that I did 
not put them off with hope and expectation, that (since that they were 
yet but young) I would do the same hereafter. That I ever knew 
Apollonius and Ruslicus, and Maximus. That I have had occasion often 
and effectually to consider and meditate with myself, concerning that 
life which is according to nature, what the nafuie and manner of it is: 
so that as for the gods and such suggestions, helps and inspirations, 
as might be expected from them, nothing did h.ii>ler, hut that 1 might 
have begun long before to live according to nature: or that even now 
that 1 was not \et ])artaker and in present pO'^scssirm of that life, that 
1 myself (in that 1 did not observe those inward motions, and sug- 
gestions, yea and almost plain and apparent instructions and admoni- 
tions of the goTs,) was the only cause of it. That my body m such a 
life, hath been able to hold out so long. That I never had to do vnth 
Beneihcta and "J'heodotus, yea and afterwards when I fell into some 
fits of love, J was soon cured. I'hat having been often displeased wnth 
Rusticus, 1 never did him anything for which afterwaards I had occasion 
to repent. That it being so that my mother w'as to die young, yet she 
lived with me all her latter years. That often as 1 had a purpose to 
help and succor any that cither were poor, or fallen into some present 
necessity, I never was answered by my officers that there was not 
ready monc}' en<»ugh to do it; and that T myself never had occasion 
to require the like succor from any other. I'hat 1 liave such a wife 
so obedient, so loving, so ingenuous. That I had choice of fit and 
able nun. to whom 1 might commit the bringing up of my children. 
That by dreams I have received help, as for other things, so in particu- 
lar, how' I might stay my casting of blood, and cure my di::ziness, as 
that al.^o that luqjpenod to thee in Cajeta, as unto Ch*‘yses when he 
prayed by the seashore. And whcti 1 did first apply myself to philos- 
ophy, that 1 did not fall into tin* h.ands of some sophist-, or spent my 
time either in reading the manifold volumes of ordinary philosophers, 
nor in practising mvself in th.e solution of arguments and fallacies, 
nor dwelt upon tlic studic's of the meteors, and other natural curiosities. 
All these things without the a.^sistance of the gods, and fortune, 
could not have been. 

XV. In the country of the Quadi at Granua, tliese. 

Betimes in the morning say to thyself, I'his day I shall have to do 
with an idle curious man, wdth an unthankful man a railer, a crafty, 
false, or an envious man; an unsociable uncharitable man. All these 
ill qualities have happened unto them, through ignorance of that 
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which is truH good and truly bad. But I that understand the nature 
of that which is good, that it only is to be desired, and of that which 
is bad, that it only is truly odious and shameful : who know moreover, 
that ihis transgressor, whosoever he be, is my kinsman, not by the 
blood and seed, but by participation of the same reason, and of 
the same aivine particle; How can I either be hurt by any of those, 
since it is nut in tlieir power to make me incur anything that is truly 
repror chfiil ? or angry, and ill affected towards him, who by nature 
is so near unto me? lor we are all born to be fellow-workers, as the 
feet, the hands, and the eyelids; as the rows of the upper and under 
teeth: for such therefore to be in opposition, is against nature; and 
what is it to chafe at, and to be averse from, but to be in oj)position ? 

XVI. Whatsoever I am, is either flesh, or life, or that which we 
Cr>inrr»only call the mistress and overruling part of man; Tca<-on. Away 
with tViy books, suffer not thy mind any more to be distracted, and 
carried to and fro; for it will not be; but as even ikhv ready to die, 
think little of thy flesh: blood, bones, and a skin; a i-rotty piece of 
knit and twisted w^ork, consisting of nerves, veins and arteries; think 
no more of it. than so. And as for thy life, consiclei vliat it is; a 
wind; not one constant wind neither, but every moment of an hour 
let out, ana sucked in again. The third, is thy ruling p;;,rt ; and here 
consider; Thou art an old man; suffer not that excellent part to he 
brought in subjection, and to become slavish: suffer it not to be 
drawn up and down with unreasonable and unsociable lusis and mo- 
tions, as it were with wires and nerves; suffer it not anymoie, f^ither 
to repine at anything now present, or to fear and fly anything to i.ome, 
which the destiny hath appointed thee. 

XVII. Whatsoever proceeds from the gods immediately, that any 
man will grant totally depends from their divine providence. As for 
those things that are commonly said to happen by fortune, even those 
must be conceived to have dependence from nature, or from that first 
and general connection, and concatenation of all these things, which more 
apparently by the divineprovidencearcadniinisteredand brought to pass. 
All things flow from thence: and whatsoever it is that is, is both 
necessary and conducing to the whole (part of which thou art), and 
whatsoever it is that is requisite and necessary fur the preservation of 
the general, must of nece:,sity for every particular nature, he good 
and bchoveful. And as for the whole it is preserved, as by the per- 
petual mutation and conversion (»f the simple elements one into an- 
other, so also by tne mutation, and alteration of things mixed and 
compounded. Let these thing suffice ihec; let them he always utito 
thee, as thy general rules and precepts. As for thy thirst after books, 
away with it with all speed, that thou die not mumuring and com- 
plaining, but truly meek and well satisfied, and from thy heart thank- 
ful unto the gods. 
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1. Remember bow long- iLou hast alrcariy put off these things, and 
how often a certain day and hour as it were, having l^ecn set lUifo 
thee by the god-., thou hast neglected it. It is high time for thee lc 
understand tli(‘ true nature both of the world, whereof thou art a part; 
and of tliat Lord and Governor of the world, f'om whom, as a rhr-- 
nel from the spring, thou thyself didst flow: ard thru th'ere is nut 
a certain huiit of time appointed unto thee, which if tnou shall not 
make use of io calm and allay the many disternjicrs of thy soul, it 
will pass a\v,:y and thou with it, and never after return. 

IT. he! it he thy earnest and incessant care as a Roman and a man 
to perform whatsoever it is that thou art about, with true and un- 
feigned gr:i\'ity, natural affection, freedom atKl justice* and as for 
all other carcs, and imaginations, how thou mavest ease thy mind of 
them. Wdiich thou shalt do; if thou shall go about every action as 
tby I:mt riction, free from all vanity, all passionate and wilful aber- 
ration from reason, and from all hyj)ocrib.y, and self-love, and dis- 
like 01 tliose things, which by the fates or appointuifwit of God have 
ha])pened unto thee. Thou seest that those things, which for a man 
to lu Id on in a prosjierous cour^^c, and to live a divne life, arc 
reipiisile and necessary, are not many, for tlu^ gods wdll require ?:o 
more ut any man, that shall but keep and observe these things. 

III. Do, soul, do; abuse and contemn tliyself ; yei a while and the 
time for thee to ies])ect thyself, will he at an end. KvtT> man's hap- 
piness depends from himself, but behold thy life is almost at an end, 
whiles affording thvself no respect, thou dost make thy happiness 
to consist in the .'.ouls, and conceits of other men 

IV. Why should any of these things that happen externally, so 
much distract thee? Give thv elf leisure to learn some good thing, 
and cea'^e roving and wamleriiig to and fro. Thou must also take 
heed of anedher kind oi wandering, for they are idle in tlieir actions, 
who toil and labor in thus life, ami have no certain scope to which to 
direct all i^helr motion^, and desires. 

V. For not oO.^erving the state of another man’s soul, scarce w'as 
evdr any man knowm to be unhappy. But wdio^oever they be that 
intend not, and guide not by reason and discretion the motions of their 
own souls, they must of ncressdy he unhappy. 

VI. These things thou must always have in mind: What is the 
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■lature of the universe, and what is mine in particular: This unto that 
what relation it hath: what kind of part, of what kind of universe it 
is. And that there is nobccly that can hinder thee, hut that thou mayest 
always both do and speal( t'iiose things which are agreeable to that 
nature, whereof tliou art^^’ja part. 

VII. Theophrastus, where he compares sin with sin (as after a 
vulgar sense such things I grant may he compared :) says well and 
like a philosopher, that thoM- sius are greater which are committed 
through lust, than those winch are enmnniteil throiigli linger. For he 
that is angry scorns w’ith a land of gri<-f ami contraction of 

himself, to turn away from lea^on; hut he that .sins through lust, be- 
ing overcome by pleasure, doth lu his very sin bewTay a more impotent, 
and unmanlike di^puMtlnn. Well then and like a jihilosOfFcr^doth he 
say, ^hot he of tlic two is tlie more ti) he coiidenmcLl, that sins with 
pieasure, than he that sins wnli grief. For indeed this latter may 
seem first to have hc'eii wronged, and S'> in some manner throngli grief 
thereof to have been forced to be angry, whereas he who through 
lust doth commit anything, did of himself merely resolve upon that 
action. 

VTIT. Whatsoever thou dost alYect, whatsoever thou dost project, 
so do, and so pro'ect all, as one who. for aught tliou kiiowest, may at 
this very pr^-seni depart out of this lue. And as for death, if there 
be any gods, it is no grievous thing to leave the society of men. The 
gods will do thee no hurt. tlu<u mayest he sure. But it it be so that 
there be gorls, or that they take no care of the w'orld, why should 1 
desire to live in a w^orld void of gods, and of all divine pro\i(Jence? 
But gods there be certainly, and they take care for the w^orld; and 
as for those things which be truly evil, vice and wickedness, such 
things they have put in a man's own power, tliat he might a\a id them 
if he would: and had there been anything ben iliat had be* n truly 
bad and evil, they would have had a care <d that aL.<a, that a man 
might have avoided it. But w'hy should that be thnnglit to hurt and 
prejudice a man's life in this wmrld, which cannot anyway- make 
man himself the better, or the wT>rsc in his own jjersnn ? Xeither must 
we think that the nature of the unnerve did einjcr tluough ignorance 
pass these things, or if not as ignorant of them, yet a unable either 
to prevent, or better to order and dispose them. It ca.inut be that 
she through wmnt cither of power or skill, should nave committed 
such a thing, so as to suffer all things both good and uad, c<jualjy and 
promiscuously, to happen unto all both good and bad As h^r life 
therefore, and dca:h, honor and dishon<)r, labor and pleasure, riches 
and poverty, all dicse things happen unto men indeed, both good end 
bad, equally; bjt as things whicli of thern'-elves arc neither gcx)d nor 
bad because of bemselves, neither shameful nor praiseworthy. 

IX. Cons*o.;r how quickly all things are dissolved and resolved; the 
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bodies and substances themselves, into the matter and substance of 
the world: and their memories into the general age and time of the 
world. Consider the nature of all worldly sensible things; of those 
especially, which either ensnare by pleasure, -.or for their irksomeness 
are dreadful, or for their outward luster and show '^re in great es- 
teem and request, how vile and contemptible, fiow base and corruptible, 
how destitute of all true life and being they arc. 

X. It is the part of a man endowed with a good understanding 
faculty, to consider what they themselves are in very deed, from whose 
bare conceits anrl voices, hrmor and credit do proceed: as also what it 
is to die, and how if a man shall consider tins by itself alone, to 
die, and separate from it in his mind all those tilings which with it 
usually repiao.ent themselves tmlo us, he can conceive of it no other- 
wise, than as of a work of nature, and he that fears any work o' 
nature, is a very child. Now death, it is not only a work of nature, 
but also conducing to nature. 

X!. Consider with thy-'-eif how man, ami bv what part of his, is 
joined unto CcmI, and how that part of man is affected, vdicn it is 
said to be diffmed. There is nothing more wretched than that soul, 
which ill a kind of circuit compasseih all th^ng'^, -searching (as he 
saith) even the very depths of the earth; and by aP .dgns and con- 
jectures prying into the very thoughts of other nienb; souls; and 
yet of this, i'> not sensible, that it sufheient for a man to jtipply 
himself holly, and to confim' all his thoughts an.l ^ares to the 
tendance of that s})irit which is v. ithin him, and truly and really to 
serve him, 11 is service doth coirdst in this, that a man keep hiiriseif 
pure from all violent [jas^ion and evil affection, from all rashness ami 
vanity, and from all nuinncr of discontent, cither in regard of the 
gods I'l men. For iiuleed \\hat^ocver j.roceeds from the gods, de- 
serves respect for their woith and excellency; and whatsoever pro- 
ceeds fu'in men. they are our kinsmen, should by us be entertained, 
with low, alwa\s; snmetinies, as i>roceeding from their ignorance, 
of that winch is trulv good and bad, (a blindness no less, than that by 
which we are not alile to discern betw'cen white and black:) with a 
kind of pity and '"mpa-sh'n 

XII. If thou ohoulcKl lue thiee tliousand. or as many as ten thou- 
sands of yea: >, rememb 'r thi>, that man can part w'ith no life 
properly, save wall tliai iii:ie jiart of life, w'hich lie now’ lives: and 
that which he li\e-'^, is ik/ otiier. than that which at every instant he 
parts with. That then whith is longest of durati<n . and that w’hich 
is shortest, come both to one efiect. For although n regard of that 
which is already past there may be some ineiiuaTity, yet that lime 
which is now present and in l^'ing, is equal unto ah men. And that 
being it wdiich we part with whensoever we die, it toih manifestly 
appear, that it can be hut a moment of time, that ^ . e Uien part with. 
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as for that which is either past or to come, a man cannot be said 
■oronerly to piirl with it. For how should a man part with that which 
he hadi ■'ocl? These two things therefore thou must remember. First, 
that all :hing5 in the world from all eternity, by a perpetual revolution 
of the sairif' times and things e\er continued and renewed, are of one 
kind and nature ■ so that v/hether for a huiulred or two hundred years 
only or for an inhnl’c space oi time, a man see those things which 
are still the same, it ^an De no inatrer of great moment. And secondly, 
that that life which any the longest liver, or the sliortc-st liver parts 
with, is for length and duration the very same, for that only which 
is present, is that, whidi either of them can lo-^e, as be ing that only 
which they h: v'c , for that which he hath not, no man can truly be said 
iC lo^e 

X.'Ti. "Remember that all is Imt opinion and conceit, for those 
things ore plain and apparent, which w'cro spoken unto ATonimus the 
Cyrnc, and as plain and apparent is the use that may be made of those 
iitings, ohat which is true and serious in them, be received as well 
as that vvhicli is sweet and pleasing. 

XIV. man’s soul doth wrong and disrespect it'-clf first and 
especially, when as much as in itself lies it becomes an ajiosteme, and 
as it were an excrescency of the wot Id, for to be grioved and dis- 
pleased with anything that happens in the world, is dire^'t apostacy 
from the nature of the universe; part of which, all particular natures 
of the world, are Secondly, when she either averse from any man, 
or led by contrary desires or affections, tending to his hurt and prej- 
udice; such a., are the souls of ihcni that arc angry. Thirdlv, when 
she ii ercome by any jileasurt or pain. Fourthly, when she doth 
dissemble, and covertly and falsely either doth or saith anything, 
Fifthly, when she doth either affect or endeavor anything to no 

:rtain end, but rashly and without due ratiocination and con .vleration, 
how consequent or inconsequent it is to the cnimnon end. For eves 
the least things ought not to he done, without relation unto the end; 
and the end of tlic reasonable creatures is. to follow and obey him. 
who is the reason as it \vere, and the law of d-i^ great city, and 
ancient commonwealth. 

XV. The time of a man's life is as a point : the : ^d)staiire of it ever 
flowing, the sense obscure; and the whc/b cvmuim . irjn tlie body 
tending to corruption, llis soul i^ re^tle-,^, ionune uncertain, and 
fame doubtful; to be brief, as h stream o are .'ui tilings belonging 
to the body; as a (iream, or as a suKike, so are all lb; t aclong unto the 
soul. Our life is r. warfare, and a mere pilgrimr gc. Fame after life 
is no better than oblivion. What is it then that will adhere and fol- 
low? Only one thing, philosophy And iihilosophy doth consist in 
^is, for a man to preserve that spirit wliich is within him, from all 
manner of contumelies and injuries and above all pains or pleasures; 
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never to do anything either rashly, or teignedly, or liypocritically ' 
wholly to depend from himself, and his own proper acticns . all things 
that happen unto him to embrace contentedly, as coming from 
from whom he himself also came; and above all things, wifi aV rntejC“ 
ness and a calm cheerfulness, to expect death, as being nctring else 
but the resolution of those elements, of which every crtal'ire is corn* 
posed. And if the elements themselves suffer nothing by this their 
perpetual conversion of one into ariolhcr, that dissolution, and ahera- 
tion, which is su common unto all, why should it be feared by anv? 
Is not this according to nature? But nothing that is according to 
nature can be evil. 



JJ^hiht I zcas at Camuntum, 


TWK TiTTRD BOOK 

I. A nan must not only cor.sioc' how daily his life wasteth and 

dccreaseth, but also, that if he live lont^. he cannot he certain, whether 
his undersiandipi: shall continue so able and sutlicient, for cither dis- 
creet cons’deratiori, in matter of businesses; or for contemjilation : it 
beinj^ the whereon true knowlediye of thinc^s I'oth divine and 

human, doth iepend. For if once he shall begin to dole. Ins respira- 
tion, iiutritiuij, hi'i inia,cM’native. and appetitive, and otlun natural fac- 
ulties. nav std! continue the sanu : he shall find no want of tlietn. But 
how to make that ri^el'i use ot him'-elf that he should, Inov to observe 
exactly in all things that which is right and ju^t, how to redress an<l 
rectify all wrong, nr sudden apprehensions and imaemations, and 
even of this particular, whether he should live any longer or no, to 
consider duly; for all ^uch thing'-, wherein the best strength and vigor 
of the mind is most re(iui>ite: his powxr and ability wall be past and 
gore, ^liou must ba^-teu tlu before: not oidy lit cause tliou art every 
day nearer unto death tlian otlier. hut also becau'-e lliat intellective 
faculty in thee, wdicreby iliou art enabled to know the true nature of 
things, and to order all thy actions by that knowledge, doth <laily 
waste and decay: or, may fail thee he lore thou die, 

II. This also thou inu^t observe, that whatsoever it is that naturally 

doth happen to things natural, hath ‘somewhat in itself that is pleas- 
ing and delightful: as a great loaf when it baked, some part,-, of it 
cleave as it were, and part asunder, aiu] make the crust of it rugged 
and unequal, and yet those parts of it, though in some sort it be 
against the art and intention ot liaknig il.sFif, thai ihev ate thus cleft 
and parted, which .should been and were first made <i!i even and uni- 
form, they become it w^ell nc verdieli ss^ -ne, a ctolaln jx-culiar 

property, to stir the appetite. So fig- are a « iair(‘'-t and ripest 

tlien, when they begin to slirink, and withe’- a'- it wiTe. So ripe 
olive.s, wdicn they are next to p-ulrcn'iciion, then .nt tbiv in their 
proper beauty. The hanging down of g'-rapc'^, tlu brow oi a lion, the 
froth of a foaming wild boar, and many other like lliiiigs, though by 
themselves coiivSidercd, they are iar from any fx autv, vet because they 
happen naturally, they both are comely and fleligliifiil ; so that if a 
man shall with a profound mind and apprehension, consider all things 

26^ 
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in the world, even among all those things which are but n-ere acces- 
sories and natural appendices as it were, there will scarce appear any- 
thing unto him, wherein he will not find matter of pleasure and delight. 
So will be behold with as much pleasure the true rictus of v/ild beasts, 
as those which by skilful painters and other artificers are imitated. 
So will lie be able to perceive the proper ripene s and beauty of old 
age, wdiethcr in man or woman; and wbaisocver else it is that is 
beautiful and alluring in wdiatsocvcr is. with cl .iste and continent 
eyes he will soon find out and discern. ‘I'liose arnl many other things 
will he discern, not credible unto everyone, but unto them only who 
are truly and familiarly acquainted, both with nature itself, and 
natural things. 

HI. Hippocrates having cured many sicknesses, f J1 sick himself and 
died. The (dialdeans and Astrologians ha\ing foretold the deaths of 
divers, weie afterwards themselves surprised by the fates. Alexander 
and I’oiiiperu^, and (kiius C'tesar, having destroyed so many towns, and 
cut off in ihi field so many thousands both of horse and foot, yet they 
theriiselve' at la.^t w'ere fain to part with their mvn lives. Heraclitus 
having wnttui so many natural tracts concerning the last and general 
conflagrate)!! rjf the world, died afterwards all filled with water wnthin 
arul all lx d mhed with dirt and dung wdtlKnil. Lica killed Tdemneritus; 
and Socralas, another sort of vermin, \vicke<l ungodly men. How then 
stands the case? Thou hast taken ship, thou hast sailed, thou art come 
to land, go out, if to another life, there aKo shall thou find gods, 
who are everywhere. Jf all life and seiisc shah cease, t leu snalt 
thou cease also to he subject to either pains or pleasures: and to serve 
and tend tin.', vile cottage; so much the viler, by how much that which 
ministers unto it dotli excel; tlie one being a rational su,)stance, and a 
.spirit, the otlier iiotliing hut earth and blood 

iV. Sfjend not the remnant of thy days in thouglils and fancies 
concerning other men, w'iien it is not in relation to some common .good, 
when by it thou art hindciaxl from some other better work, d'hat is, 
spend not (by tune in tlunkmg, wliiit sucli a man doth, and to what 
end: w’liat he and what he ihink^, and wliat he is about, and 

such other tilings m' curiosities, which make a man to rove and w^ander 
from the care and cbseiwati-m of that pari of himself, wdiich is 
rational, and < vMiuhng. See therefore in the whole series and con- 
tieclion of iIjv ilmiighis. that thou ho carciul to ju'cvent whatsoever 
is idle and inipioa uieiu ; hut especially, \\hat.soe\'er is curious and 
maliciou^^ : and tii"’. must use tliy^-ell to think only of such things, of 
W'hich if a man iip/on it siuldcn .should ask thee, what it is that thou 
art now ihniKing, lh(fU mavest ansv\er 1 hi^, and Fhat, freely and 
boldly, that so by thy thoiigiiis it may presently appear that in all 
thee is sincere, and peaceable; as hocometh one that is made for 
society, and regards not pleasures, nor gives way to any voluptuous 
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imaginations at free from all contentiousness, envy, and suspicion, 
and from -what'^oever else thou wouldcst blush to confess thy thoughts 
were set upon. He that is such, is he surely that doth not put off to 
lav hold on that which is best indeed, a A^ery priest and minister of the 
gods, well acquainted and in good correspondence with him especially 
that is seated and placed within himself, as in a temple and sacrary: to 
whom also he keeps and preserves himself unspotted by pleasure, un- 
daunted bv pain; free from any manner of wrong, or contumely, by 
himself ottered unto himself: not capable of any evil from others: a 
wrestler of the best sort, and for the highest prize, that he may not 
be cast down hy any passion, or affection of his own ; deeply dyed and 
drenched m righteousness, embracing and accepting with his whole 
heart whatsoe\er either happeneth or is allotted unto him. One who 
not often, nor without some great necessity tending to some public 
good, mindctl) what any other, either speaks, or cloth, or piirposeth : 
for these tin tigs only that are in his own power, or that are truly 
his own, arc the objects of his employments, and his thoughts are ever 
taken up y>iih those things, which of the wdiole universe arc by the 
fates or Providence destinatccl and appropriated unto himself. Those 
things that are his own, and in his own power, he himself takes 
order, for that they be good: and as for those that happen unto him, 
he believes them to be so. For that lot and portion which is assigned 
to every . le, as it is unavoidable and necessary, so is it alwavs prof- 
itable. Fie remembers besides that whatsoever partakes of reason, 
is akin unto him, and that to care for all men generally, is agreeing 
to the nature of a man : but as for honor and praise, that they ought not 
generally to be admitted and accepted of from all, but from sud: only, 
who live according to nature. As for them that do not, what manner 
of men they be at home, or abroad; day or night, how conditioned 
themselves with what manner of conditions, or with men of what 
conditions they moil and pass away the time together, he kiioweth, 
and remembers right well, he therefore regards not such praise and 
apprr^bation, as proceeding from them, who cannot like and approve 
themselves. 

V. ' Do nothing against thy wall, nor contrary to tlie community, 
nor without due examination, nor w'ith reluct ancy. Affect not to set 
out thy thoughts wnth cunous neat language. Be neither a great 
talker, nor a great undertaker. Moreover, let Iby God thrt is in thee 
to rule over thee, find by thee, rha he hath Uj do wnth a man; an 
aged man; a sociable man, a Roman: prince, one tliat hath ordered 
his life, as one that expecteth. as it were, nothing but the sound of the 
trumpet, sounding a retreat to depart out of this life with all ex- 
pedition. One who for his word or actions neither needs an oath, 
nor any man to a witness. 

VI. To be cheerful, and to starv’ in no need, either of other men's 
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help or attendance, or of that rest and tranquillity, which thou must 
be beholding to others for. Rather like one that is straight of him- 
self, or hath ever been straight, than one that hath been rectifiod. 

VIL If thou shalt find anything in this mortal life better than 
righteousness, than truth, temperance, fortitude, and in general better 
than a mind contented both with those things which according to right 
and reason she doth, and in those, which without her will and knowl- 
edge ha])pcn unto thee by the ])rovidence; if I say, thou canst find 
out anything better than this, apply thyself unto it with thy whole 
heart, and that which is best wheresoever thou dost find it, enjoy 
freely. Rut if nothing thou shalt find worthy to he preferreo to tlnat 
spirit whicii h within thee; if nothing better than It subject unto thee 
thine own lusts and desires, and not to give way to any tancies oi 
imaginatiuiis before thou hast duly considered of tliein, liOthing better 
than to withdraw thyself (to use Socrates his words) from all 
.sensuality, and submit thyself unto the gods, and tn have care of all 
men in general: if thou shalt find that all other things n comparison 
of this, arc but vile, and of little moment; then gi\c not way to any 
other thing, which being once though but affected and inclined unto, 
it wall no more be in thy jiower wdthout all distraction as thou oughtest 
to prcfei and to pursue after that good, which i-, thine ow :i and thy 
proper good For it is not law’ful, that anything that is f another 
and inferior kind and nature, be it what it will, a< cither ponular ap- 
plause, or honor, or riciies, or pleasures; should be suffered to con- 
from and contest as it w'cre, with that which is rational, and opera-' 
tivdy good. For all these thing.s, if once though but for a while, they 
begin to please, they presently prevail, and pervert a man’s: mind 
or turn a man from the right way. Do thou therefore i say abso- 
lutely and freely make choice of that which is best, and stick unto it. 
Now, that they sa> is best, which is ino'-t profitable. If ttiey mean 
prufit:j])le to man as he is a rational man, .stand thou to it, and main- 
tain it; but if they mean profitable, as be is a creature, only reject it; 
and iron: this tliy tenet and conclusion keep off carefully all plausible 
sliows and color''' of external aiipearance, that thou mavest be able 
to discern things rightly. 

VIII. Never esteem of anything as profitable, which shall ever 
constrain thee eitin. r to break thv faith, or to lo'^c thy modesty; to 
bate anv n.ao, to snspect, to curse, to dissemble, to lust after any- 
thing. that rt'quireth the secret (»f walls or \eils. But he that pre- 
ferreth before all things his raiional part aiul '^pirit, and the sacred 
mysteries (d viituc wdiirh issueth from it, he shall never lament and 
exclaim, never sigh; he shall never want either solitude or company: 
and which is chiefest of all. he shall live withoiP either desire or 
fear. And as for life, whethei for a lon^^ or short time he shall 
enjoy his soul thus compassed ihout with a body, be is altogether 
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indifferent For li even now he were to depart, he is as ready for 
it, as for any other action, which may be performed with modesty 
and decency. For all his lite lon^, this is his only care, that his 
mi id may always b^^occupied in such intentions and objects, as are 
proper to a -ationaf't^oeiable creature. 

IX. Jn the mind that is once truly discii)lincd and purged, thou 
camt not find anylniiig. ciiher foul or impure, or as it wxre festered: 
nothing that is either servih*. ji-feeted: no partial tie; no malicious 
ave^s'^icss ; nolhiTig ohnoxion^; ; nothing concealed. The life of such 
an one Jcio. can nc\er surjirise as imperfect; as of an actor, that 
shunld die he'.'oTo lie had ended, or the play itself were at an end, a 
man might ,-peak. 

X. Use thine opinative faculty with honor and respect, for in her 
indeed is ah' iliat tliy opinion do not beget in thy understanding 
anything contrar\ tn eitiier nature, or the piatper constitution of a 
rational creature, 'J'he end and object of a rational constitution is, 
to do nothing rashly, to he kindly affected towards men, and in all 
things willingly to submit niilo the gods. Casting there f(we all other 
things aside, keep thyself to these few. and remember withal that no 
man properlv can he said to live more than that wiiich is now' 
present, which is but a mometil of time. \Vhal.soc\ er is besides 
cither is already past, or uncertain, dlie time therefore that any 
man doth lice, is but a little, and the place where he liveth, i.s but a 
very little corner of the earth, and the greatest fame that can remain 
of a man after his death, even tlua is hut liille, and that too, such 
as it is whilst it is, is by the succes'-ion of silly mortal men preserved, 
who likewise shall sliortly die, and even whiles they live kn(‘vv not 
what in very deed they themselves are: and much less know' c:i who 
long before is dead and gone. 

XL To these ever-present helps and mementoes, let one more be 
added, ever to make a jiarticular description and delineation as it were 
of every object tliat presents itself to thy mind, that thou mayest 
W’hoIIy and thoroughly contempiate it, in its own proper nature, bare 
and naked; wholly, and severally; div'ded into it« several parts and 
quarters: and then by thyself in tliv mind to call both and those 
things of which it doth consist, and in which it shall be resolved, by 
their owai proper true names, and api>cllati(>ii^. For there is nothing 
so effectual to beget true magnanimuv. as to he able truly and 
methodically to exanane and consider ail things that happen in this 
life, and so to penetrate into their natures, that at the same time, 
this also may concur in our aj>[>rehensions : wdiat is (he true use of 
it? and what is the true nature of this universe, to which it is useful? 
how much in regard oi the universe may it be esteemed? how much 
in regard of man, a citizen of the supreme city, of w'hich all other 
cities in the world are rs it were but houses and families? 
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XII. What is this, that now my fancy is set upon r' of what things 
doth it consist? how long can it last? which of all the virtues is the 
proper virtue for this present use? as whether ^meekness, fortitude, 
faith, sincerity, contentation, or any of the Of everything 

therefore thou must use thyself to say, Tliis' immediately comes 
from God, this by that fatal connection, in concatenation of things, 
or (which almost comes to one) hy some coincidental casualty. And 
as for this, it proceeds from mv Tieighh^i, my l:in!-man. my fcllc)w: 
through his ignorance indeed, because he knows not 'Ahat is truly 
natural unto him: but I know it, arul iberefore carr\ ^Vvvards 

him according to the natural law of fellow^liijt ; that kir.diy, and 
justly. As for those things that of themselves are altogether indiffer- 
ent, as in my best judgment I conceive ever>'thing to deserve more 
or less, so 1 carry myself UnvariE it 

Xin. If tli(;n sbalt intend that whicli is present, following the rule 
of riglit and r^sison carefully, solidly, meekly, and shalt not intermix 
any otlier bud nesses, but shall study this only to preserve ihy spirit 
imiiollutcfl, atid j)ure, aivl shall cleave unto him without cither hope 
or fear of am thing, in all things that thou shall either do or speak, 
contenting thyself w'itli heroical truth, thou shall live happily; and 
from this, iIk l e is no man that can limder tliee. 

XrV. As jihysiciaiis and chirrurgeons have always their instru- 
ments ready at hand for all sudden cures; so liave thou always ’.hy 
dogmata in a readiness for the knowledge of things, iioih divine and 
human ; and whatsf»over tlioii del'll, even in the smallest things that 
thou dost, thou must e\ er remember that mutual relation, and connec- 
tion timf is between these two tlungs divine, and things human. For 
without relation unto God, tli(»u shalt never speed in any worldly 
action nor on the other side in any divin^', without some respect had 
to things human. 

X\'. Re not deceived; for thou shalt never live to read thy moral 
comment aric'', nor llu' acts uf the famous Romans and Grecians; nor 
those ('xoerpta from several hooks ; all which thou hadst provided 
and laid up for thyself again-t thine old age. II isten therefore to 
an end, and giving over all vain hojics. help thyself in time if thou 
carest for thyself ^ as thou f)ught(‘st to do. 

XVT. To steal. :• ^^ow. ^o buy. to he at rest, to sec what is to be 
done (wdiieh is not ^‘'en hv the eyes, hut hy another kind of sight:) 
W'hat these w'onls nuau, and how many w.iys to be understood, they 
do not undei stand. The hodv. the soul, the under.^^anding. As the 
senses naturally belong to the IhkIv, and the desires and affections to 
the soul, so do the dogmata to t!»e undci standing. 

XVIL To be capable of fancies and imagiiutions, is common to 
man and beast. 'Fo be violently d r-v. n and moved by the lusts and 
desires of the soul, is proper to wild beasts end monsters, such as 
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Phalaris and Nero were. To follow reason for ordinary duties and 
action^ is cotTimon to them also, who believe not that there be any 
gods, and fo” their advaulage would make no conscience to betray 
their own country; and who when once the doors be shut upon them, 
dare do anytiiing. If therefore all things else be common to these 
likewise ii follows, that for a man to like and embrace all things that 
happen and are destinated unto him, and not to trouble and molest that 
spirir which is seated in the temple of his owm breast, with a multi- 
tude of vain iancies and imaginations, but to keep him propitious 
and to obey him as a god, never cither speaking anything contrary to 
truth, or doin.; anything contrary to justice, is the only true property 
of a good iaan. And such a one, though no man should believe that 
he liveth as he doth, either sincerely and conscioiiahly, or cheer f'ul 
and conteiiledly ; yet is he neither with any man at all angry for it, 
nor diverted by it from the way that leadeth to the end of liis life, 
through which a man must pass pure, ever ready to dejiart, and willing 
of himself without any compulsion to fit and accomodate himself 
his proper lot and portion. 



THE FOURTH BOOK 


I. That inward mistress part of man if it be in its own true 
natural temper, is towards all wordly chances and events ever so 
disposed and affected, that it will easily turn and api.Iy i\self to that 
which may be, and is within its own power to coinpas'' v/hen that 
cannot be which at first it intended. For it never doth absolutely 
addict and apply itself to any one object, but whatsoev* * it is that 
it doth now intend and prosecute, it doth prosecute it with exception 
and reservation ; so that whatsoever it is that falls out contrary to its 
first intentions, even that afterwards it makes its proper object. 
Even as tlie fire when it [ire vails upon those tilings that are in his 
way ; by which things indeed a little fire would have been quenched, 
but a great fire doth soon turn to its own nature, and so consume 
whatsoever comes in his way: yea by those very things it i:> made 
greater and greater. 

II. Ler nothing be done rashly, and at random, but all things 
according to the most exact and perfect rules of art. 

IH. They seek for themselves private retiring places, as country 
villages, the sea-shore, mountains; yea thou thyself art wont to long 
much after such places. Rut all this thou must know proceeds from 
simplicity in the highest degree. At what time soever thou wilt, it 
is in tliv power to retire into thyself, and to be at res., and free from 
all businesses. A man cannot any whither retire hctier thai’ to his 
own soul; he especially who is beforehand provided of such things 
wuthin, which whensoever he doth w'ithdraw' himself to look in rnay 
presently afford unto him perfect ease and tranquillity, B> train 
(luillity I understand a decent orderly disposition and carriage, free 
from all confus’on and tiimultuouMiess. Afford then thyself this 
tiring eontinuah) and thereby refresh and renew thyself. Let these 
precepts he hrif^t and fundamental, which as soon as thou dost cal! 
them to mind, ma ’ .sudit* thee to purge thy soul thoroughly, and to 
send thee away well pleas<^*d with those things wdiatsoever they be, 
wdiich now again this short withdrawing of thy soul into her- 

self thou dost return unto. For vvhat is it that thou art offended at? 
Can it be at the wickedness of men \vlien thou dost call to mind 
this conclusion, that all rca'^ouabk .reatures are -nade one for an- 
other? and that it is part cf :ustie^ to bear with them? and that it 
is against their wills that thev oifend? and how nvaiy already, who 
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once likewise prosecuted their enmities, suspected, hated, and fiercely 
contended, are now long ago stretched out, and reduced unto ashes? 
It is time /or thee to make an end. As for those things which among 
the common chances of the world happen unto thee as thy particular 
lot and portion canst thou be displeased with any of them, when thou 
dost rrdl that our ordinary dilemma to mind, either a providence, or 
Democritus his atOxO.' and with it, w^hatsoever we brought to prove 
tha* the whole worla is is it we'c one oily? And as for thy body, 
what canst thou fea y if tlmu dost consider that thy mind and under- 
standing, when once it hath recollected itself, and knows its own 
power hath in this lif'" and breath (whether it run smoothly and 
gently, or wlvnhei narshly and rudely), no interest at all, but is al- 
together indiiferent: and whatsoever else thou hast heard and as- 
sented un <'• concerning either pain or pleasure? But the care of 
thine honor and reputation will percluance distract ihcc? How can 
that he, if thou d«>st look hack, and consider both how quickly all 
things that arc, arc forgotten, and what an immense chaos of 
eternity was before, and will follow after all things : and the vanity 
of praise, and the inconstancy and variableness of human judgments 
and opinions, and the narrowness of the place, wherein it is limited 
and circumscribed ? For the whole earth is hut as one point ; and of 
it, this inhabited part cjf it, is hut a very little part ; and of this part, 
how many in r umber, and what manner of men are they, that will 
commend thee? What remains then, hut that thou often put in prac- 
tice this kind of retiring of thyself, to this liBle part of thyself; and 
above all things, keep thyself from distraction, and intend not any- 
thing vehemently, but he free and consider all things, as man 
whose proper object is virtue, as a man whose true nature is to he 
kind ind sociable, as a citizen, as a mortal creature. Among other 
things, winch to consider, and look into thou must use to withdraw 
thyself, let those tw'O be among the most obvious and at hand. One, 
that the things or objects themselves reach not unto the soul, hut 
stand without still and quiet, and that it is from the ojiinion only 
which is within, that all the tumult and all the trouble doth proceed. 
The next, that all these things, which now^ thou seest, sliall within a 
very little while be changed, and he no more and ever call to mind, 
many changes and alteration*^ in the world thou thyself hast already 
been an eyewitness of in thy time. This world is mere change, and 
this life, opinion. 

IV. If to understand and to be reasonable be common unto all 
men, then is that reason, for which we are termed reasonable, 
common unto all. If reason is general, then is that reason also, 
which prescribeth v^hat is to be done and what not, common unto 
all. If that, then law. If law, then are we fellow-citizens. If so, 
then are we partners in some one commonweal. If so, then the world 
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is as it were a city. For which other commonweal is it, that all men 
can be said to be members of? From this common city it is, that* 
understanding, reason, and law is derived unto us, for from whence 
else? For as that which in me is earthly 1 have from some common 
earth ; and that which is moist from some other element is imparted ; 
as my breath and life hath its proper fount in; and that likewise 
which is dry and fiery in me: (for there is nollniig, which doth not 
proceed from something; as also there is nothing that can be re- 
duced unto mere nothing:) so also is there some common beginning 
from whence my understanding hath proceeded. 

V. As generation is, so also death, a secret of natures wisdom: 
a mixture of elements, resolved into the same elements again, a 
thing surely which no man ought to be ashamed ol : in a senes of 
other fatal events and consequences, which a rational .feature is 
subject unto, not improper or incongruous, nor contrary to the natural 
and proper constitution of man himself. 

VI. Such and such things, from such and such causes, must of 
necessity proceed. lie that would not have such things to happen, 
is as he that would have the fig-tree grow without any sap or mois- 
ture. In sum, remember this, that within a very little while, both 
thou and he shall both be dead, and after a little while more, not so 
much as your names and memories shall be remaining. 

V'^II. IvCt opinion be taken away, and no man wih think himself 
wronged. If no man shall think himself wronged, then is there no 
more any such thing as w'rong. That which makes noi man himself 
the worse, cannot make his life the worse, neither can it hurt him 
either ' ' ^'ardly or outwardly. It w^as expedient in nature that it 
should be so, and therefore necessary. 

VI II. Whatsoever doth happen in the wmrld, doth happen justly, 
and so if thou dost w^ell take heed, thou shalt find it. I say not only 
in right order by a series of inevitable corise([uences, but according 
to justice and as it wTre by w'ay of equal distribution, aevording to 
the true worth of cveryilung. ('ontiniie then to take notice of it, 
as thou hast begun, and whatsoever thou dost, do it wnthout this 
proviso, that it he a thing of that nature that a good man (as the 
word good is properly taken) may do it. This observe carefully in 
every action. 

IX. Conceit nr such things, as he that wmongeth thee conceiveth, 
or would have thee to conceive, but look into the matter itself, and 
see what it is in very truth, 

X. These two rules, thou must have always in a readiness. First, 
do nothing at all, Imt what lea^on proceeding from that regal and 
supreme part, shall for the good and benefit of men, suggest unto 
thee. And secondly, if anv man that is present shall be able to 
rectify thee or to turn thee from some erroneous persuasion, that 
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thou be al\^ >s ready to change thy mind, and this change to proceed, 
not from /ny respect of any pleasure or credit thereon depending, 
but always froin some probable apparent ground of justice, or of 
some public gocd thereby to be furthered; or from some other such 
inducement. 

XL Hast ihoa reason^ I have. Why then makest thou not use 
of it^ For if tiiy ^easor ]o her part, what more canst thou require? 

XjI. As a part hithcito thou hast had a particular subsistence: 
and now shalt thou >^anish away into the common substance of Him, 
who first begot thee, or raiher thou shalt be resumed again into that 
original rational substance, out of which all others have issued, and 
are propagated. Many small pieces of frankincense are set upon 'Jie 
same altar, one drops first and is consumed, another after; and it 
comes ah ro one. 

XTII Within ten days, if so happen, thou shalt be esteemed a god 
01 them, who now if thou shalt return to the dogmata and to the 
honoring of reason, will esteem of thee no better than of a mere 
brute, and of an ape. 

XTV. Not as though thou hadst thousands of years to live. 
I/eath hangs over thee . whilst yet thou livest, whilst thou mayest, be 
good. 

XV. Now much time and leisure doth he gain, who is not curious 
to know what his neighbor hath said, or hath done, or hath attempted, 
but only what he doth himself, that it may be just and hrls or to 
express it in Agathos’ words. Not to look about upon the vd con- 
ditions of others, but to run on straight in the line, without anv loose 
and extravagant agitation. 

XVI. He who is greedv of credit and reputation after hi,-, death, 
dotk not c/'nsider, that they themselves by whom he is remembered, 
shall soon after every one of them be dead; and they likewise that 
succeed those; until at last all memory, which liilhcrto by tlic suc- 
cession of men admiring and soon after dying hath had its course, 
be uuite extinct. But suppose that both thev that shall r uiember 
thee, and thy memory with them should be immortal, what i '. that 10 
thee? I will not say to thee after thou art dead; but even to thee 
living, w’hat is thy praise? But only for a secret and politic con- 
sideration, which we call otKot^ofxiav^ or dispensation For as for that, 
that it is the gift of nature, what’-oever is ('onimcnded in thee, what 
might be objected from thence, let now' that we are upon an- 
other consideration be omitted as unseasonable. That which i.s fair 
and goodly, whatsoever it be, and in what respect soever it be, that 
it is fair and gyoodly, it is so of itself and terminates in itself, not 
admitting praise as a part or member: that therefore which is praised, 
is not thereby made either better or wois^. This I understand even 
of. those things, that are commonly called fair and good, as those 
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which are commended either for the matter itself, or 'or curious 
workmanship. As for that which is truly good, what can 't stand in 
need of more than either justice or truth; or more than ' iiher kind- 
ness and modesty? Which of all those, either becomes good or fair, 
because commended; or dispraised suffers any damage? Doth the 
emerald become worse in itself, or more vile if it be rot commended? 
Doth gold, or ivory, or purple? Is there '‘lything that doth though 
never so common, as a knife, a flower, or a tree? 

XVTL If so be that the souls remain after death (say they that 
will not believe it) ; how is the air from all eternity able to contain 
them? How is the earth (say I) ever from that time able to contain 
the bodies of them that arc buried? For as here the change and 
resolution of dead bodies into another kind of suhsistance (whatso- 
ever it be;) makes place for other dead bodies: so ^he s'^”^s after 
death transferred into the air, after they have conversed there a 
while, are cither by way of transmutation, or transfusion, or con- 
flagration, received again into that original rational substance, from 
which all (»thers do {)rocced : and so give way to those souF, who 
before ccmjilcd and associated unto bodies, now begin to subsist single. 
This, iipiin a supposition that the souls after death do for a while 
subsist single, may he answered. And here, (besides the number of 
bodies, so l)uried and contained by the earth;, we may further con- 
sider the number of .several beasts, eaten by us men, and by other 
creatur*. . For notwithstanding that such a multitude of them is 
daily <:■ -umed, and as it were buried in the bodies of the eaters, 
yet i'-’ ihe same place and body able to contain them, by reason of 
their conversion, partly into blood, partly into air and fire. What 
in thest‘ things is the speculation of truth? to divide i-hings intc that 
which is passive and material ; and that wdiich is active and formal. 

XVni. Not to wander out of the way, but iipoi, every motion 
and (IcMre. to perform that which is just* and ever to be carefui 
to attain to the true natural aiiprehension of every fancy, that pre- 
sents it'-Af. 

XT\ Whatsoever is expedient unto thee, O World, is ei^pedient 
unto me: nothing can either be unseasonable unto me, or out of date, 
which unto thee seasonnMe. W'hatsocver thy seasons hear, shall 
ever by mr be esteemed as happy fruit, and increase. O Nature* 
from thee are al' things, in thee all things subsist, and to thee all 
tend Could he s. y of Athens, Thou lo\cly city rf Cecrops; and 
shalt not thou sav of the world, Thou lovely city of God? 

XX. They vill say comnionl} Meddle not with many things, 
if thou wilt live cheerfully. C ertainly there is nothing better, than 
for a man to confine himsc’f to necessary actions; to such and so 
many only, as reason in a c'aatur. that knows itself born for society, 
will command and enjoin, d h:s wdl not only procure that cheerful- 
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ness, which ironi the goodness, but that also, which from the paucity 
of actions doth usually proceed. For since it is so, that most of those 
things, vfb'ch we either speak or do, are unnecessary; if a man shall 
cuf them oft, it must needs follow that he shall thereby gain much 
leisure, and save much trouble, and therefore at every action a man 
must privately by way of admonition suggest unto himself, What? 
may not this that now I go about, be of the number of unnecessary 
actions? Neither iiiust he use himself to cut off actions only, but 
thoughts and imaginations also, that are unnecessary; for so will un- 
necessary consequent actions the better be prevented and cut off. 

XXL Try also how a good man’s life; (of one, who is well, 
pleased with those things whatsoever, which among the common 
changes and chances of this world fall to his own lot and share; and 
can live well contented and fully satisfied in the justice of his own 
proper present action, and in the goodness of his disposition for 
the future ) will agree with thee. Thou hast had experience of that 
othei kind of life: make now trial of this also. Trouble not thyself 
any more henceforth, and reduce thyself unto perfect simplicity. 
Doth any man offend? It is against himself that he doth offend: 
why should it trouble thee? Hath anything happened unto thee? 
It is well, whatsoever it be, it is that which of all the common 
chances of the world from the very beginning in the series of all 
other things that have, or shall lia[)pcn, was destinated and appointed 
unto thee. To comprehend all in a few words, our life is short; we 
must endeavor to gain the present time with best discretion and 
justice. Use recreation with sediricty. 

XXII. Either this w^orld is a Koafios^ or a comely piece, because all 
disposed and governed by certain order: or if it be a mixture, though 
confused, yet still it is a comely piece. For is it [lossible that in thee 
there should be any beauty at all, and that in the w’hole world there 
should be nothing but disorder and eonfusion? and all things in it 
too, by natural different properties one from another differenced and 
distinguished; and yet all through diffused, and by natural sympathy, 
one to another united, as they are? 

XXIII. A black or malign disposition, an effeminate disposition; 
an hard inexorable disposition, a wild inhuman disjiosition, a sheepish 
disposition, a childish disposition ; a blockish, a faFe, a scurril, a 
fraudulent, a tyrannical: what then? If he be a stranger in the 
world, that knows not the things that are in it ; why not he be a 
stranger as well, that wonders at the things that are done in it? 

XXIV. He is a true fugitive, that flies from reason, by which 
men are sociable. He blind, who cannot see with the eyes of his 
understanding. He poor, that stands in need of another, and hath 
not in himself all things needful for this life. He an aposteme of the 
world, who by being discontented with those things that happen unto 
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Wm in the world, doth as it were apostatise, and separate himself 
from common nature's rational administration, P'or the same nature 
it is that brings this unto thee, whatsoever it be, that f rst brought 
thee into the world. He raises sedition in the city, who by* irrational 
actions withdraws his own soul from that one and common soul of 
all rational creatures. 

XXV. There is, who without so much as a coat; and there is, 
who without so much as a book, doth put philosophy in practice. I 
am half naked, neither have I bread to cat, and yet I depart not from 
reason, saith one. But I say; I want the food of good teaching, and 
instructions, and yet I depart not from reason. 

XXVT. What art and profession soever thou hast learned, en- 
deavor to affect it, and comfort thyself in it; and pass the remainder 
of thy life as one who from his whole heart commit' himself and 
whatsoever belongs unto him, unto the gods: and as for men, carry 
not thyself either tyrannically or servilely towards any. 

XXVII. Consider in my mind, for example’s sake, the thues of 
Vespasian: thou shalt see but the same things: some marrying, some 
bringing up children, some sick, some dying, some fighting, some 
feasting, some merchandising, some tilling, some flattering, some 
boasting, some suspecting, some undermining, some wishing to die, 
some fretting and murmuring at their present estate, some wooing, 
some hoarding, some seeking after magistracies, and some after 
kingdoms. And is not that their age quite over, and ended? Again, 
consider now the times of Trajan. There likewise thou seest the 
very self-same things, and that age also is now over and ended. In 
the like manner consider other periods, both of times and of whole 
nations, and see how many men, after they had with all their might 
and main intended and prosecuted some one worldly thing or other, 
did soon after drop away, and were resolved into the elcmcTits. But 
especially thou must call to mind them, whom thou thyself in thy 
lifetime hast known much distracted about vain things, and in the 
meantime neglecting to do that, and closely and nnseparably (as 
fully satisfied with it) to adhere unto it, which their own proper 
constitution did require. And here thou must remember, that thy 
carriage in every business must be according to the worth and due 
proportion of it. for so shalt thou not easily be tired out and vexed, 
if thou shalt not dwell upon small matters longer than is fitting. 

XXVIII. Those words which once were common and ordinary, 
are now become obscure and obsolete; and so the names of men 
once commonly known and famous, are now become in a manner ob- 
scure and obsolete names. Camillus, Cx\so, \’'olesius, Leonnatus; not 
long after, Scipio, Cato, then Augustus, then Adrianus, then An- 
toninus Pius: all these in a short time will be out of date, and, as 
things of another world as it were, became fabulous. And this I say 
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of them, wh( once shined as the wonders of their ages, for as for 
the rest, no sooner are they expired, than with them all their - fame 
and menior\ And what is it then that shall always be remembered? 
all is vanity Wliat is it that we must bestow our care and diligence 
upon? even jpon this only: that our minds and wills be just; that 
our action‘d A ch.^ritable; that our speech be never deceitful, or that 
our understanding be not subject to error; that our inclination be 
always set to einbrncc wdiatsocver shall happen unto us as necessary, 
as usual, as ordinary, as flowing from such a beginning, and such a 
lountain, from whicli both thou thyself and all things are. Willingly 
therefore, and wholly surrender up thyself unto that fatal concatena- 
tion, yielding up thyself unto the fates, to be disposed of at their 
pleasure. 

XXIX Whatsoever is now present, and from day to day hath 

its existence • all o])jects of memories, and the minds and memories 
them^'olves, incessantly consider, all things that are, have their being 
by change and alteration. Use thyself therefore often to meditate 
upon this, that the nature of the univx-rsc delights in nothing more, 
than in altering th’ngs tlnit arc. and in making others like unto 

them. So that we may say, tliat whatsoever is. is hut as it were the 
seed of that which sliall be. b'or if thou think that that only is 
seed, which either the earth or the w'onib recciveth, thou art very 
simple. 

XXX. Tliou art now ready to die, and yet hast thou not attained 
to that perfect simplicity; thou art yet subject to many trou 'lu- and 
perturbations, not }et free from all fear and suspicion of t ri'nial 
accidents; nor yet either so meekly disj)Osed towards all men, ^ thou 
sliouldest; or so affected as one, whose only study and only wisdom 
is, to he just in all his actions. 

XXX F. Behold anrl observe, what is the state of their rational 
part; and those that the world (lc»th account w'ise, see W'hat things 
they fly and are afraid of; and what things tiicy hunt after. 

XX XI I. Fn another man’s mind and understanding thy evil can- 
not subsist, nor in any proper tenjj»er or di^temiier of the natural 
constitution of thy body, which is hut ris it were the coat or cottage 
of thy soul. Wherein then, hut in rh.at part of thco, wdiercin the 
conceit, and apprehension of any misery ran sul^sist? Let not that 
part therefore admit any such conceit, and then all is well. Through 
thy body which is so near it should either i>e cur or burnt, or suffer 
any corruption or putrefaction, yet let tkat jjarl to which it belongs 
to judge of these, be still at rest: that is, let her judge this, that 
whatsoever it is, that equally may happen to a wdeked man, and to a 
good man, is neither good nor evil. Vov that which happens equally 
to him that lives according to nature, and to him that doth not, is 
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neither according to nature, nor against it; and by consequent, ^ 
neither good nor bad. 

XXXIII. Ever consider and think upon the world as being but 
one living substance, and having but one soul, and h w all things 
in the world, are terminated into one sensitive power: -ifui are done 
by one general motion as it were, and deliberation of . ja one soul; 
and how all things that are, concur in the cause of one another's 
being, and by what manner of connection and concatenation all things 
happen. 

XXXIV. What art thou, that better and divine part excepted, 
but as Epictetus said well, a wretched soul, appointed to carry a 
carcass u{) and down? 

XXXV. To suffer change can be no hurt; as no benefit it is, by 
change to attain to being. The age and time of the w .rid is it 
were a flood and swift current, consisting of the things that a: e 
brought tri pass in the world, h'or as soon as anything ha^*j ap“ 
peared, and is passed away, another succeeds, and that also will 
presently he out of sight. 

XXXVL Whatsoever doth happen in the svorld, is. in the course 
of nature, as usual and ordinary as a rose in the s{)^ine, and fruit in 
summer, ()f the same nature is sickness and death: siander, and 
lying in wait, and whatsoever else ordinarily dotii uulc‘ tools use 
to i)C occasion either of joy or sorrow. That, whal^oever it is, that 
<H>incs niter, doth always very naturally, and as it were familiarly, 
follov ipon that whicli was before. For thou must consider the 
things of the world, not as a loose independent number, consisting 
merely of necessary^ events; but as a discreet connecti<jn of things 
orderly and harmoniously disposed. There is the : to be seen in 
the things of the world, not a bare succession, but an admirable 
correspondence and affinity. 

XXXVH. Let that of Ileraclilus never be out of tfiy mind, that 
the death (ff* earlli, is water, and the death of water, is air; and the 
death of air, is fire: and too soon the contrary. Ivemember him also 
who was ignorant whither the way did lead, and how that reason being 
the thing by vsliirh ;d] things in the world are administered, and 
which men are continually and most inwardly conversant with: yet 
is the thing, which ordin:mil> they are most in opposition with, and 
how those things which daily ha])pcn among them, cease not daily to 
be strange unto them, ami that we should not either sjieak, or do any- 
thing as men in thci>* sleep, by opinion and bare imagination: for 
then we think \ve siicak and do, and that we must not be as children, 
who follow their father's example ; for best reason alleging their bare 
Kadan 7rapei\r}^>aney or, as by successive tradition from our forefathers 
we have received it. 

XXXVIIL Even as if any of the gods should tell thee, Thou shalt 
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% certainly die to-morrow, or next day, thou wouldst not, except thou 
wert extremely base and pusillanimous, take it for a great benefit, 
rather to die the next day after, than to-morrow; (for alas, what is 
the difference!) so, lor the same reason, think it no great matter to 
die rather many years after, than the very next day. 

XXXIX. Let it be thy perpetual meditation, how many physicians 
who once looked so grim, and ,$o tetrically shrunk their brows upon 
their patients, are d !ad and gofll^, themselves. How many astrologers, 
after that in great ostentation, had foretold tlie death of some 
others, how many philosophers Sifter so many elaborate tracts and 
volumes concerning either mortality of immortality; how many brave 
captains and commanders, after the death and slaughter of so many ; 
how many kings and tyrants, after they had with such horror and in.so- 
lency abused their power upon mens lives, as though themselves 
had been immortal ; how many, that I may so speak, whole cities bodi 
men ^nd towns: Helice, Pompeii; Herculaneum, and others innumer- 
able are dead and gone. Run them over also, whom thou thyself, one 
after another, hast known in thy time to drop away. Such and such 
a one took care of such and such a one's burial, and soon after was 
buried himself. So one, so another: and all things in a short time. 
For herein lieth all indeed, ever to look upon all worldly things, as 
things for their continuance, that are but for a day: and for their 
worth, most vile, and contemptible, as for exam[)]e. What is man? 
That which but the other day when he was conceived was vile snivel ; 
and wdthin few days shall be either an embalmed carcass, or mere 
ashes. Thus must thou acconling to truth and nature, tli(;roughly 
consider how' man’s life is but for a very moment of time, and so 
depart meek and contented: even as if a ripe olive falling should 
praise the ground that hare her, and give thanks to the tree that 
begat her. 

XL. Thou must be like a promontory of the sea, ag’ainst which 
though the wxives beat continually, yet it doth itself stand, and about 
it are those swelling waves stilled and quieted. 

XLI. Oh, wretched J, to wdiom this mischance is happened! nay, 
happy I, to whom this thing being happened, I can continue wdthour 
grief; neither wounded by that which is present, nor in fear of that 
which is to come. For as for this, it might have happened unto any 
man, but any man having such a thing befallen him, could not have 
continued wdthout grief. 'Why then should that rather be an un- 
happiness, than this a happiness? But however, canst thou, O man! 
term that unhappiness, which is no mischance to the nature of man ! 
Canst thou think that a mischance to the nature of man, which is not 
contrary to the end and will of his nature? What then hast thou 
learned is the will of man’s nature? Doth that then which hath 
happened unto thee, hinder thee from being just? or magnanimous? 
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or -temperate? or wise? or circumspect? or true? or modest? or free? 
or from anything^ else of all those things in the present enjoying and 
possession whereof the nature of man, (as then enjoying all that is 
proper unto her,) is fully satisfied? Now to conclude; upon all oc- 
casion of sorrow remember henceforth to make use of this dogma, 
that whatsoever it is that hath happened unto thee, is in very deed 
no such thing of itself, as a misfortune; but that to bear it generously, 
is certainly great happiness. / 

XLIJ. It is but an ordinary coarse^ ♦bne, yet it is a good effectual 
remedy against the fear of death, fo'tia man to consider in his mind 
the exam])ies of such, who greedily and covetously as it were) did 
for a long time enjoy their lives. What have they got more, than 
they whose cleat] is have been untimely? Arc* not they themselves 
dead at the last ? as Cadicianus, Fahius, Julianus, Le|-idus. or any 
other who in llieir lifetime having buried many, were at the last buried 
themselves, 'i'he wdiole space of any *man’s life, is but little; and as 
little as it is, with what troubles, with what manner of dispositions, 
and in the society of how vvrctchcd a body ninst it he passed* Let 
it be thcrefc^re uiitc) thee altcygether as a matter of inclifferency. For 
if thou shall look backward; behold, wdiat an infinite chaos of time 
doth present itself unto thee; and as infinite a chaos, if thou shalt 
look forward. In that which is so infinite, what difference can 
there he between that which liveth but three days, and that which 
liveth three ages? 

XLlir. Let tliy course ever b}*' the most compendious way. The 
most compendious, i^ that wdiich is according to nature: that is, in all 
both ward-> and deed.-., ever t<i follow that which is most soun 1 and 
perfect, iwir such a resolution will free a man fiom cd troubU% 
strife, dis.-einbiing, and ostentation. 
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I. In the morning when thou findcst thyself unwilling to rise, 
consider with ihyself presently, it is to go about a man*vS work that 
i am stirred tip. Am 1 then yet unwilling to go abf)ut that, for which 
I myself was born and brought forth inlo this world? Or was I; 
made for this to lay me down, and make much of myself in a 
warm bee? '0 but this is pleasing.’ And was it then for this that 
thou '.vert born that thou mightest enjoy ])leasurc? Was it not in 
very trutl) for this, that thou mightest alw^ays be busy and in action? 
Secst thou not how all things in the world besides, how every tree 
and nlant, iiow sparrows and ants, spiders and bees: how all in their 
kind are intent as it were orderly to perform whatsoever (towards 
the preservation of this orderly universe) naturally doth become and 
belong unto them? And wilt not thou do that, which heiongs unto 
a man to do? WiT not thou run to do that, wdneh thy nature doth 
require? 'But thou must have some rest.’ Yes, thou niu^t. Nature 
hath of that also, as well as of eating and drinking, allowa d thee a 
certain stint. But thou goe^t beyond thy stint, and beyond th 1 wdiich 
would suffice, and in matter of action, there thou comest short of that 
which thou mayest. It must needs be therefore, that thou not 
love thyself, for if th(»u dal^t. thou wouldst also love thy nature, and 
that which thy nature doth jiroj.o^e unto her.^elf as her end. Others, 
as many as take pleasure in their trade and jirutession. can even 
pine themselves at their works, and neglect their bodies and their food 
for it* and driest thou less honor thy nature, than an ordinary 
mechanic liis tiade; or a good dancer his art? than a covetous man 
his silver, and a vainglorious man applause? Tluwe to whatsoever 
they take an affection, can he ct'ii^ent lo w^anl their meat and sleep, 
to further that everyone which he affects* and sliall actions tending 
to the common good ol human sociel), seem more vile unto thee, or 
worthy of less respect and intention? 

II. How easy for a man to put off from him ail turbulent 
adventitious imaginations, and presently to be in perfect rest and 
tranquillity ! 

III. Think thyself fit and worthy to speak, or to do anything that 
is according to nature, and let not the reproach, or report of some 
that may ensue upem it, ever deter thee. If it be right and honest 
to be spoken or done, undervalue not thyself so much, as to be dis- 
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couraged from it. As for them, they have their own rational over- 
ruling pari, and their own proper inclination : which thoii must not 
stand and look about to take notice of, but go on straight, w’’hither 
both thine own particular, and the common nature do lead thee; 
and the way of both these, is but oiie. 

I continue my course by actions according tc nr ure, until 
I fall and cease, breathing out my last breath inlo thrt air, b> which 
continually breathed in I did live; and falling upon that eacih, out 
of whose gifts and fruits my father gathered his rieed, my mothei 
her Mood, and my nurse her milk, out of which for so many years 
T have been provided, both of meat and drink. And lastly, which 
beareth me that tread upon it, and hcarethi with me that so many 
ways do abuse it, or so freeh’ make use of it, so many ways to so 
many ends. 

V. No Ilian can admire thee for thy sharp acute language, such is 
thy natural clisahilit}' that way. P.e it so: yet there he ii*aiiy other 
good things, for the want of which thou caiitt not plead the want 
or natural ability. Let them be seen in thee, which depend WiUilly 
from thee; 'dneerity, gravity, laboriousness, contempt of pleasures; 
be not rjiuruloiis, be content with little, be kind, he free; avoid all 
superfluit V, all vain prattling; be magnanimous. Dost not thov 
perceive, how many things there be, which ntitwithstanding any 
pretence if natural indisposition and unfitness, thou mightest have 
[lerfof'uu'l and exhibited, and yet still tiiou doest voluntarily con- 
tinue I 'oojiing downwaiah? Or wilt thou say, that it is through 
defect .'f ihy natural constitution, that thou art constrained to nnu- 
mur, to he base and wretched; to flatter; now to neenso. and umw 
to please, and pacify thy body: to he vainglorious, to be so gidJy- 
headed, and unsettled in thy thoughts'^ nay f witnesses be the 
Gods) of all these thou mightest have been rul long ago. only, this 
thou must ha\e been contented with, to haA e home the Maine of one 
that is somewhat slow and <lull. Wherein them must so exercise 
thvself, a one Avho neithci doth much take to heart this his natural 
def<‘Cl, noi- yet pleaseth himself in it. 

\"1. SihIi there l->c, who when they have done a good turn to 
any. arc ready to set them on tlu score for it, and to require retalia- 
tion. Others there be, who though they stand not upon retaliation, 
to require any, yet tliev think with themsehc'- nevertheless, that 
such a one is their debtor, and tliey know as their word is what they 
have done, f’lthers egain there he, wdio wdien they have done any 
such thing, do not .so much as kmnv w'hat they have done; but are 
like unto the vine, which beareth h<.‘r gra])es. and Avhen once she 
hath borne her own proper fruit, is contented and seeks for no 
further recompense. As a horse after a race, and a hunting dog 
when he hath hunted, and a bee when she hath made her honey. 
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look not for applause and commendation; so neither doth that man 
that rightly doth understand his own nature when he hath done a 
good turn : but from one doth j)rocecd to do another, even as the 
vine after she hath once borne fruit in her own proper season, is 
ready for another lime. 7'hou therefore uinst be one of them, who 
what they do, barely do it without any further thought, and are in 
a manner insensible of what they do. ‘Nay but,’ will some reply 
perchance, ‘ibis very thing a rational man is bound unto, to under- 
stand what it is, that -be doeth.’ For it is the property, say they, 
of one that is naturally sociable, to he scisible, that he doth operate 
sociably: na> , and to desire, that the party himself that is sociably 
dealt with, shonlci ])e sensible of it too. 1 answer, That which thou 
sayest is true indeed, hut the true meaning of that which is said, 
thoLi dost rot understand. And tliereforc art thou one of those first, 
whom I nienlioiicd l"or they also are led by a probable appearance 
of reason. Tut if thou dost desire to understand truly what it is 
that is said, fear not that thou shalt therefore give over any 
sociable action. 

\ II. The form of the Athenians’ prayer did run thus: ‘O rain, 
rain, good Jupiter, upon all the grounds and fields that belong to the 
Athenians/ Either we should not pray at all, or thii> absolutely 
and freely; and not every one for himself in particular alone. 

VIIT, As \,e say commonly, Tlie physician hath prescribed unto 
this man, ridi^ig; unto another, cold h:ith-' ; unto a third, to go bare- 
foot: so it ' dike to say. The nature of die uni\erse hath jirescrihed 
unto this . .1 .sickness, or hlindnesN, nr some In^s. or tlamage or 

some such d Ing. For as there, when we say of a physician, that he 
hath prescribed anything, our meaning i<, that he hath appointed 
this for that as suliordinatc and conducing to heahli: so here, what- 
soever doth hajipen unto any, is ordained unto him as a thing sub- 
ordinate unto the fates, and therefore do we ^av nf such things, that 
they do ^rfxfiaivew^ that is, hatipen, or fall together; as of square 
stones, when either in walls, or pyramids in a cerliiin position they 
fit one another, and agree as it were in an harmony, the masons 
say, that they do avfi^aLven^ ; as if thou simuldst say, fall together: .so 
that in the general, though the things he divei^i^that make it, yet the 
consent or harmony itself is hut one, And'a$“thc whole world is 
made up of all the particular bodies of the wprid, one perfect and 
complete body, of he same nature that particular bodies; so is the 
destiny of partii^lar causes and event.'' one gCJneral one, of the same 
nabire that causes arc. What I now sav, even they that 

are mere idiots .not ignorant of: for they .say commonly Tovro 
€<f>epep aPTw, that'^^liis his de.sliny hath brought' upon him. This 
therefore is fates properly and particularly brought upon 

this, as that unt^^is in particular is by the physician prescribed. 
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These therefore let us accept of in like manner, as we do those that 
are prescribed unto us by our physicians. For them also in them- 
selves shall we find to contain many harsh things, but we neverthe- 
less, in hope of health, and recovery, accept of them. Let the ful- 
filling and acconijdishment of tliose things which ihe common 
nature hath determined, be unto th(‘c as thy health Accept, then, 
and be pleased with whatsoever doth happen, though otherwise 
harsh and unpleasing, as tending to that end, to tlie health and wel- 
fare of the universe, and to Jove’s happiness ajid prosperity. For 
this whatsoever it be, slniiild not have been produced, had it not 
conduced to the good ol the universe, b'or neither doin any ordi- 
nary particular nature l)ring anything to pass, that is not to what- 
soever is within the sphere of its own proper administration and 
government agreeable and subordinate. ]K>r these U' o considera- 
tions then thou must be well pleased with anything that doth happen 
unto thee. First, because that for thee properly it was brought to 
pass and unto thee it wa.s prescribed; and that from the very be- 
ginning by the series and connection of the first causes, it hath 
ever had a reference unto thee And secondly, because the good 
success and {icrfect welfare, and indeed the very continuance of Him. 
that is the Administrator t>f the wiiole, doth in a manner depend on 
it. Fur th.e whole (because whole, tlicrcio-e entire and perfect) is 
maimed, and muiilated, if thou shalt cut olf anything 'd all, whereby 
the coherence, and contiguity as of jiarls, so 01 c: uses, is main- 
tained and ])rcser\ed. Of which certain it is, that t* a doest (as 
much as liedi in thee) cut olY, and in some so. l ■ dently take 
somewhat away, as often as Ihoii art displeased with .mything that 
happenelh. 

IX. Be not discontented, he not disheartened, be not our of hope, 
if often it succeed not so well witli thee [>unctually and precisely to 
do all things according to the riglit dogmata, but being once cast 
off, return unto them again: and as for tliose many and more fre- 
quent occurrences, either of worldly di.^tractions, or human inhrmi- 
ties, vvhicli as a man thou canst not but in sv>mc measure be subject 
unto, be not thou discontented with them; but howe\er, love and 
affect tliat only which thou dost return unto; a philosopher’s life, 
and proper occupatioij after the most exact manner. And when 
thou dost return to thy philosophy, return not uuto it as the manner 
of some is, after piayfand lihertv as it were, to^their schoolmasters 
and pcdagogue.s; brt.-as they that have sore their sponge 

and egg: or as another to his cataplasm; or a %||pj|> ers to their fo- 
mentations; so shalt not thou make it a matter i||^tentation at all 
to obey reason ; but of ease and comfort. l E K remember that 
philosophy requirelh nothing of thee, but what^ ||R h^ture requireth, 
and wouldst thou thyself desire anything that liiot accordiner to 
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nature? for which of these sayest thou; that which is according to 
nature or against it, is of itself more kind and pleasing? Is it not 
for that respect especially, that pleasure itself is to so many men’s 
hurt and overthrow, most prevalent, because esteemed commonly 
most kind, and natural? But consider well whether magnanimity 
rithtr, an(' true liberty, and true simplicity, and equanimity, and 
holiness; wh^Hher these be not most kind and natural? And pru- 
de t ‘y iiseli, wnat more kind and amiable than it, when thou shalt 
truly consK.i.r with thyself, what it is through all the proper objects 
of thy radoi j; intellectual faculty currently to go on wdthoiit any 
fall or stumble.^ As for the things of the w’orld. their true nature is 
in a manner vso involved with obscurity, that unto many philosophers, 
and those no liiean ones, they seemed altogether incomprehensible: 
and the Stoics iluanselves, though they judge them not altogether 
incomprehensible, yet scarce and not without much difficulty, com- 
prehensibit so that all assent of ours is fallible, for who is he that 
is infallible in his conclusions ? I'rom the nature of things, pass now 
unto their subjects and matter: how tcmjiorary, how vile are they? 
such as may be in the iiower and pos.^essiou of some abominable 
loose liver, of some common strumpet, of some notorious oppressor 
and extortioner. Pass from tlieuce to the dispositions ot Iheio that thou 
doest ordinarily converse woth. how hardly do we liear, even wutli 
the most loving and amiable ! that 1 may not say, liow hard it is for 
us to bear even wuth our owai selves. In siicli obscurity, ruid im- 
purity of things: in such mul .so coulimial a tlux both of tlic sub- 
stan^'es and time; both (d the motions tlieniselv es, and ibing.s OM)\ed: 
what it IS that wc can fasten ui)on; either to honor, and respect 
especially; or seriously, and studiously to seek after; I cannot so 
much as conceive. Vor indeed they are things contrary. 

X. ^noii must comfort thv.self in the exjjectatiou of thy natural 
dissolution, and in the nieaiuime not grieve at the delay; but rest 
contented in those two things. I'lrst, that nothing shall liappen 
unco tnee^ w’hich is not according to the nature of the universe. 
Secondly, that it is in thy power, to do nothing against thine owm 
proper God, and inwnard spirit, for it is not in any man’s power 
to constrain thee to transg’-css against him. 

XI. What is the use that now' at this present I make of my soul? 
Thus from time to time and uj>ou all occasions thou must put this 
question to thyself, what is now that jiart of mine wdilch they call 
the rational mistress part, employed about? Whose soul do I now 
properly possess? a child’s? or a youth’s? a woman's? or a tyrant’s? 
some brute, or some w'ild beast’s soul? 

XII. What those things are in theni'^clves, wdiicli by the greatest 
part are esteemed good, thou raayest gather even from this. For 
if a man shall hear things mentioned as good, which are really goo^ 
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indeed, such as are prudence, temperance, justice, fortitude; after 
so much heard and conceived, he cannot endure to hear of any more, 
for the word g^ood is properly spoken of them. But as for those 
which by the vulgar are esteemed good, if he shall hear thja men- 
tioned as good, he doth hearken for more. He is wed contented 
to hear, that what is spoken by the comedian, is but far uKarly and 
popularly spoken, so that even the vulgar apprehend difference. 
For why is it else, that this offends not and needs no^ to he cxci* ■‘ci, 
when virtues are styled good: but that which is spokei h" . ummen- 
dation of wealth, pleasure, or honor, we entertain it endj)^ as merrily 
and pleasantly si)okcn? Proceed therefore, and inquire further, 
whetlicr it may not be tliat those things also which being mentioned 
upon the stage were merrily, and with great applause of f^iie multitude, 
scoffed at with this jest, that they possessed them, had nut in all the 
world of their own, (such was their affluence and ideniy ) so much 
as a place where to avoid their excrements. Whether, 1 say, those 
ought not also in very deed to be much respected, - no '■‘sieemed of, 
as the only things that arc truly good. 

XIIT. All that I consist of, is either form or matter. No corrup- 
tion can reduce either of these unto nothing: for neither did I of 
nothing become a subsistent creature. I'.very ]):irt of mine then, 
will by mutation be dis])osed into a certain part of the whole world, 
and th.ii in time into another part: and so in rifniifum ; by which 
kind of mutation, T also became what I am, and so did they that, begot 
me, and they before them, and so upwards in inftniiinn. For so we 
may be allowed to speak, though the age and government of the 
world, he to some certain periods of time limited, and confined. 

XIV. Reason, and rational power, arc faculties which content 
themselves with themselves, and their own proper operations. And 
as for their first inclination and motion, that the\ rbKe irum them- 
selves. But their pi ogress is right to the end and object, \’duch is 
in their A\ay. as it wt'ic, and lietb j^^t Ixd'ore tlieni ; thoL is, which 
is feasil'F' and possible, whether it be that wdiicb at liie first they 
proposed tu themselves, or no. For which reason a^so such actions 
arc termed xaropOujatis^ to imimate the directness fV the wav, by wdiich 
they are achieved. Notlnng must he thought to belong to a man, 
which doth not belong luiu* Imr as he is a man. These, the event 
of purposes, are tint things rerjui^cd in a man. Tin nature of man 
doth not profess any such things, I'he final ends and consummations 
of actions are nothing at all to a man's nature. 'The 'nd therefore of a 
man, or the suniuiujit honuni whereby that cud is fulfilled, cannot con- 
sist in the consummation of actions purposed and intended. Again, 
concerning these outward worldly things, were it so that any of 
them did properly belong unto man, then would it not belong unto 
man, to condemn them and to stand in opposition with them. Neither 
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>VOuld he be praiseworthy that can live without them; or he good, 
(if these were good indeed) who of his own accord doth deprive 
himself of any of them. But we see contrariwise, that the more a 
man doth withdraw himself from these wherein external pomp and 
greatness doth consist, or any other like these; or the better he doth 
bear with the loss of these, the better he is accounted. 

XV. Such as thy thoughts and ordinary cogitations are, such 
will thy mine be in lime. For the soul doth as it were receive its 
tincture from the fancies, and imaginations. Dye it therefore and 
thoroughly soak it with the assiduity of these cogitations. As for 
example. Wheresoever thou mayest live, there it is in thy power 
to live well and happy. But thou mayest live at the Court, there 
then also mayest thou live well and happy. Again, that which every^ 
thing is made for, he is also made nnto that, and cannot but naturally 
incline unto it. That which anything doth naturally incline unto, 
therein is his end. Wherein the end of everything doth consist, 
therein also dolh his good and henefit consist. Society therefore is 
tile proper good of a rat’onal creature. For that we are- made for 
society, it hath long since been demonstrated. Or can any man make 
any question of thi>, that whatsoever is naturally worse and inferior, 
is ordinarily sulx rdinaled to that which is better? and idat lliose 
things that are best, are made one for another? And those things 
that have souls, are better than those that have none? and of those that 
have, those best that have rational souls 

XVI To desire things inif^ossible is the part of a mad man. But 
it is a thing impossible, that wicked man should not connnit some 
such things. Neither doth anything happen to any man, which in 
the ordinary course of nature as natural unto him doth not happen. 
Again, the same things" happen unto others also. And truly, if either 
he that is ignorant that such a thing hath hapiicntd unto him, or he 
that is ambilious to he commended i<ir his magnanimity, can be pa- 
tient, and is not grieved: is it not a grievous thing, that either igno- 
rance, or a vain desire to please and to ];e commended, should he more 
powerful and effectual than true prurknee? As for the things them- 
selves, they touch not the soul, neither can the}" have any access unto 
it: neither can they of thcmsclve.s anyw^ay-^ either affect it, or move 
it. For she herself rdone can affecL and move herself, and according 
as the dogmata and opinions are. which she doth vouchsafe herself, 
so are those things which, as accessories, have any co-existence wdth 
her. 

XVII. After one consideration, man is nearest unto us; as we are 
bound to do them good, and to bear with them. But as he may op- 
pose any of our true proper actions, so man is unto me but as a thing 
indifferent: even as the sun, or the v/ind, or some wild beast. By 
some of these it may be, that some operation or other of mine, may 
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be hindered; however, of my mind and resolution itself, there can be 
no let or impediment, by reason of that ordinary constant both ex- 
ception (or reservation wherewith it inclineth) and ready conversion 
of objects; from that which may not be, to that which may be, which 
in the prosecution of its inclinations, as occasion serves, it doth ob- 
serve. For by these the mind doth turn and con\ert 'xny impediment 
whatsoever, to be her aim and purpose. So that what before was the 
impediment, is now the principal object of her working; and that 
which before was in her way, is now her readiest way. 

XVJIT. Honor that which is chief est and most powerful in the 
world, and that is it, which makes use of ail thinp^s, and governs all 
things. So also in thyself, honor that which is cliielc^t, and most 
powerful ; and is of one kind and nature witli that which we now 
spake of. For it is the very same, which being in tlue, turneth all 
other things to its own use, and by whom also thy life is governed. 

XIX. That which doth not hurt the city itself, cannot hurt any 
citizen. Idiis rule thou mu^t remember to apply and make use of upon 
every coit eit and apprehension of wrong. If the whole city be not 
hurt by t<-is, neither am 1 certainly. And if the whole be not, why 
should I make it my private grievance? consider rather what it is 
wherein he is overseen that is thought to have done the wrong. 
Again, often me<Iitale how swiftly all things that subsist, and all 
things that are done in the world, arc carried away, and as it were 
conveyed out of sight: for both the substance themselves, we sec as 
a flood, are in a continual flux; and all actions in a perpetual change; 
and the causes thenisL’hes, subject to a thousand alterations, neither 
is there anything almost, that may ever be said to Ije now settled and 
constant. Next unto this, and which follovvf? upon it, consider both 
the infiniteness of the time already past, and the immense vastness of 
that which is to come, wherein all things are to he resolved and 
annihilated. Art not thou then a very fool, who for tJiese things, 
art either puffed up with pride, or distracted with cares, or const 
find in thy heart to make such moans as for a thing that would 
trouble thee for a very long time? Consider the whole universe, 
whereof thou art but a very little part, and the whole age of the 
w^orld topy'thcr, whereof Out a short and very momentary portion is 
allotted unto thee, and all the fates and destinies together, of which 
how much is it that comes to thy part and share! Again: another 
doth trepass aganist me. Let him look to that. He is master of his 
own disposition, and of his own operation. I for mv part in the mean- 
time in possession of as murli, as die common nature w^ould have me 
to possess : and that wdiich mine own nature would have me do, I do, 

XX. Let not that chief commanding part of thy soul be ever sub- 
ject to any variation through any corporal either pain or pleasure, 
neither suffer it to be mixed with these, but let it both circumscribe 
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itself, and confine those affections to their own proper parts and' 
members. But if at any time they do reflect and rebound upon the 
mind and understanding (aS in an united and compacted body it 
must needs*) then must thou not go about to resist sense and feeling,, 
it beli.g nati ral However let not thy understanding to this natural 
sense and feeling, which whether unto our flesh pleasant or pain- 
is unto nothing ])roperly, add an opinion of either good or 
bad and all is v ell. 

SIXT. To live v/ith the Gods. He liveth with the Gods, who at 
all time, af n ds -diem the spectacle of a soul, both cf)ntente(l and well 
pleased with whatsoever is afforded, or allotted unto her; and per- 
fojunng vvb.u<^.jL''or is pleasing to that Spirit, whom (being part of 
hipiseif) !^»vc hath appointed to every man as his overseer and 
governor. 

XXTL Be not. angry neither with him whose breath, neither with 
him vv*hosc anii holes, are offensive. What can he do? such is his 
breath natnrallv, and such arc his arm holes; and from such, such an 
eo.xt, and m,> r- ^ smell must of necessity proceed. 'O, but the man 
(sayes' hou hath understanding in him, and might of himself know, 
that he by standing near, cannot choose but offend.’ And thou also 
(God bless thee!) hast understanding. Let thy reasonable faculty, 
work upon Ir? reasonable faculty; .show him his fault, admonish him. 
If he hesrkoL ' nto thee, thou hast cured him, and there will be no 
more ore -'ll of anger. 

XXI 4. \v’here there shall neitlicr roarer ho. nor harlot.' Why so? 
As thou dost purpose to li-ve, when thou hast retired thyself to some 
such place, where neither roarer nor harlot is: so mayest thou here. 
And if they will not suffer tine, then mayest thou leave thy life 
rather than thy calling, but so a.^. one that doth not think himself 
anyways wronged. Only as one would .say. Here is a smoke; i will 
out of it. And what a great matter is this ! Now till some such 
thing force me out, I will continue free; neither shall any man hinder 
me to do what I W’ill, and niy will shall ever he by the proper nature 
of a reasonable and sociable creatuic, regulated and directed. 

XXIV. That rational essence by which the nniversc is governed, 
is for cornmnnity and society; and therefore hatli it both made the 
things dial are worse, for the bc.st, and hath allied and knit together 
those which are best, as it wx*re in an harmony. Scest thou not how 
it bath ^ub-ordinated, and co-ordinated? and how it hath distributed 
uiJio everything according to its worth? and those wdiich have the 
pre-eminency and superiority above all, hath it united together, into 
a mutual consent and agreement. 

XXV. How hast thou carried thyself hitherto towards the Gods? 
towards thy parents? towards thy brethren? towards thy wife? towards 
thy children? towards thy masters? thy foster-fathers? thy friends? 
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thy domestics? thy servants? Is it so with thee, that hitherto thou 
hast neither by word or deed wronged any of them? Remember 
withal through how many things thou hast already passed, and how 
many thou hast been able to endure; so that now the J :;end of thy 
life is full, and thy charge is accomplished. Again, how many truly 
good things have certainly by thee been discerned? Imw many pleas- 
ures, how many ])ains hast thou passed over wltV contempt? liuw 
many things eternally glorious hast thou despised ? totv^ards hov. many^ 
perverse unreasonable men hast thou carried thyself hnioly, ar 1 dis- 
creetly ? 

XX VI. Why should imprudent unlearned souls Irouhle that vhicb 
is both learned, and prudent? And wdiich is that that "s so? she 
that understaiideth the beginning and the eml. and hath the true 
knowledge of that rational essence, that passeth thr-ajuh all things 
subsisting, and through all ages being ever the same, di.-'posiug and 
dispensing as it were this universe by certain periods 01 time. 

XXVI L Within a very little while, thou wilt be ehlicj ashes, o*- a 
sceletum; and a name perchance; and perchance, no^- .0 -uich as a 
name. And what is that hut an empty sound, and a rebr. inuing echo? 
Those things which in this life arc dearest unto us. and of most 
account, they are in themselves hut vain, j)Utrid. contempMble. d’hG 
most weighty and serious, if rightly esteemed, but as puppies, biting 
one another: or untoward children, now laughing a’l tloai crying. 
As for faith, and modesty, and justice, and truth, ihfv /ng' since, 
as one of the poets hath it, ha\e abandoned this spacious earth, and 
retired themselces unto heaven. What is it then that doth keep thee 
here, if things sensible lie so mutable and unsettled? au<l the senses 
so oliscure, and so fallible? and our souls nothing but an exhalation 
of blood? and to he in cretlit among smh, be but vanity: A\dia^ is ii 
tliat thou do-^t stay lor? an extinction, or a iiaii'^latioi ; either of 
them with a propitious and contented mind. Hut still that lime come, 
what wdl! content tliee? what ebe, but to worship and praise the Gods ; 
and to do good unto men. "i'o bear wnth them, and to forbear to do 
tliein any' wrong. And for all external things iiclonging either to this 
thy wretched body, or life, to remenilKT that tiiey arc neither thine, 
nor in tliy po\Ner. 

XXVIIL. Thou niavest always speed, if thou wilt but make choice 
of the right waiy; if in the course both of ihine opinions and actions, 
thou wait observe a true meiliod. Tliese tw^o things be common to 
the souls, as of God, so of men, and of every reasonable creature, 
first that ill their own ])roper work they cannot be hindered by any- 
thing: and secondly, that their happiness doth consist in a disposition 
to, and in the practice of righteousness; and that in these their desire 
is terminated. 

XXIX. If this neither be my wicked act, nor an act anyways de- 
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pending from any t^Ptedness of mine, and that by it the public is not 
hurt; what doth it concern me? And wherein can the public be hurt? 
For thou must not ^ Altogether be carried by conceit and common 
opinion; as for help Hiou must afford that unto them after thy best 
ability, and as occasion shall require, though they sustain damage, 
but in these middle or worldly things; but however do not thou con- 
ceive that they are truly thereby: for tliat is not right. But as that 
old foster-father in the comedy, being now to take his leave doth 
with a great deal ot ceremony, rcciuire his foster-chihrs rhombus, or 
rattledop, remembering nevertheless that it is but a rhombus; so here 
also do thou likewise. For indeed what is all this pleading and' 
public bawling for at the courts? O man, hast thou forgotten w^hat 
those things arc ! yea but they are things that others much care for, 
and highly esteem of. Wilt thou therefore be a fool too? Once I 
was ; let that suffice. 

XXX. Let death surprise me when it will, and where it will, I may 
by ci’/ioipos, or a happy man, nev^ertlieless. For he is a happy man, 
who m his lifetin.c dealcth unto himself a happy lot and portion A 
happy lot and portion is, good inclinations of the soul, good desires, 
good actions. 



THE SIXTH BOOK 


1. The matter itself, of which the universe doth consist, is of itself 
Very tractable atid pliable. That rational essence that doth govern 
it, hath in itself no cause to do evil. It hath no evil in itself, neither 
can it do anything that is evil: neither can anything he hurt by it 
Atid all things are done and determined according to its will and 
prescript. 

H. Be it all one unto thee, whether half frozen or Avell warm; 
whether only slumbering, or after full sleep; whether discommended 
or commended thou do thy duty : or whether dying or doing somewhat 
else: for tliat aho “to die,” must am.ong the rest Ik reckoned as one 
of the duties and actions of our lives. 

liT. Look in, let not cither the proper quality, or the true worth of 
anything pass thee, before thou hast fully apprehtjided it. 

IV. All substances come soon to tlicir change, and either they shall 
be resolved by way of exhalation (if so be that all things shall be 
reunited into one substance), or as others maintain, they shall be 
scattered and di‘'pcrsed. As fur that Rational Essence by which all 
things arc governed, as it best iiiiderstandetb itself, both its own dis- 
position, and what it doth, and what matter it hnth to do with and 
accordingly doth all things; so we that do not. no wonder, if we 
wonder at many things, the reasons whereof we cannot comprehend. 

V. The best kind of revenge is, not to become like unto them. 

VI. Ix't thib be thy only joy, and tliy only eomiori, from one 
sociable kind action without intermission to pass unto another, God 
being ever in thy mind. 

V. The rational commanding part, as it alone can stir up and turn 
itself; so it makclli both itself to be, and everything that happeneth, 
to appear unto itself, as it wall itself. 

Vin. According to the nature of the universe all things particular 
are determined, not according to any other nature, either about com- 
passing and containing; or within, dispersed and contained; or with- 
out, depending. Either this universe confused mass, and 

an intricate context of tilings, which time be scattered and 

dispersed again: or it is an union of order, and adminis- 
tered by Providence. If the first, I desire to continue 

any longer in this fortuit confusion or wdiy should 

I take care for anything else, but that zil^pn as may be I may^ be 
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earth again? And why should I trouble myself any more whilst I 
seek to please the Gods? Whatsoever I do, dispersion is my end, 
and will come upon me whether I will or no. But if the latter be, 
then am not I religious in vain; then will I be quiet and patient, 
and put my trust in Him, who is the Governor of all. 

IX. Whensoe/c by some present hard occurrences thou art con- 
strained to be in some sort troubled and vexed, return unto thyself 
as soon as may be, and be not out of tune longer than thou must 
needs. F'or so ^hai. diuu be the better able to keep thy j)art another 
time, and to maintain the harmony, if thou dost use thyself to this 
continually; ruuc out, presently to have recourse unto it, and to: 
begin again. 

X. If it were that thou hadst at one time both a stepmother, and a 
natural motlier living, thou wouldst honor and respect licr also; 
nevertheless to thine own natural mother would thy refuge, and 
recourse be continually. So let the court and Uiy philosophy be 
unto thee. Have recourse unto it often, and comfort thyself in her, 
by whom it is ihat those other things are marie tr)lerable unto thee, 
and thou also in those things not intolerable unto others. 

XL How marvellous useful it is for a man to represent unto 
himself meats, and all such things tliat are for the mouth, under a 
right apprehension and imagination! as for example: This is the 
carcass of a fish; thi^ of a bird; and this of a hog. And again more 
generally; This ph^ilernum, this excellent highly commended wine, 
is but the bare juice of an ordinary gixrpe. 'Fhis jjurple robe, but 
sheep’s hairs, dyed with the blood of a sheli-fiNh. So for coitus, it is 
but the attrition of an ordinary’- base entrail, and the excretion of a 
little vile snivel, with a certain kind of coiuniNiun : according to 
Hippocrates his opinion. How excellently useful arc these lively 
fancies and reiueseiitations of things, thu^ j)enetrating and passing 
through the objects, to make their true nature Iciiown and apparent ! 
This must thou use all thy life long, and upon all occasions: and 
then especially, when matters are apj)rehen(le(l as of great worth and 
respect, thy art and care must be to uncover them, and to behold their 
vileness, and to take from them all those serious circumstances and 
expressions, under which tiny made so grave a show. For outward 
pomp and appearance is a great juggler: and then especially art thou 
most in danger tu be beguil<‘d liy it, wlien (to a man’s thinking) thou 
most seemest to be employed about matters of moment, 

XIL See what Crater pronouncelh concerning Xeiiocrales himself. 

XIIL Those things which the common sort of people do admire, 
are most of them such tilings as arc very general, and may be compre- 
hended under things merely natural, or naturally affected and 
qualified: as stones, wmod, figs, vines, olives. Those that be admired 
by ‘them that are more moderate and restrained, are comprehended 
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under things animated: as flocks and herds. Those that are yet more 
gentle and curious, their admiration is commonly confined to reason- 
able creatures only ; not in general as they are reasonable, but as they 
arc capable of art, or of some craft and subtile invention: or per- 
chance barely to reasonable creatures; as tliey that debght in the 
possession of many slaves. But he that honors a ^ easonable soul in 
general, as it is reasonable and naturally sociable, doth little regard 
anything else : and above all things is careful to preserve his own, in 
the continual habit and exercise both of reason and sociableness: and 
thereby doth co-operate with him, of whose mtvre he doth also 
partici])ate ; God. 

XrV. Some things hasten to be, and others to be no more. And 
even whatsoever now is, some part thereof hath already perished. 
Perpetual fluxes and alterations renew the world, a^ ihe perpetual 
course of time doth make the age of the world ^of it.^cdf infinite) to 
appear always fresh and new. In such a flux ;iTid coin be of all 
things, what of these things that hasten so fast away should any man 
regard, since among all there is not any that a man may fasten and 
fix upon? as if a man would settle his affection upon some oi dinary 
sparrow flying ])y him, w'ho is no sooner seen, than out of sight. 
For we niust not think otherwise of our lives, than as a mere exhala- 
tion of blood, or of an ordinary respiration of air. For what in (mr 
common apprehension is, to breathe in the air and to breathe it out 
again, which we do dail}*: so much is it and .10 more, at once to 
breathe out all thy rcsfiirative faculty into that common air Vorn 
whence hut lately (as being but from yesterday, and to-day), thou 
didst first breathe it in, and with it, life. 

XV. Xot vegetative spiratiim, it is not surely (which plants have) 
that in this life should be so <lear umo us; nor sensitive respiration, 
the proper life of beasts, both tame and wild; nor this our imagina- 
tive faculty; nor that wc are subject to be led and carried up and 
dowm by the strength of our sensual appetites; or that we can 
gather, and live together; or that we can feed: for that ir effect is no 
lietter, than that wc can void the excrcmeriis of our food. What is 
it then that should be dear unto us? to hear a claiteruig ’lolse? if not 
that, then neither to be apj>laudcd by the tongues of men Fo"* the 
praises of many tongues, is in effect no better than the clattering of so 
many tongues. If then ncilber ajiplausc, what is there remaining +hat 
should be dear unio thee? Tins 1 think: tliat in all tliy motions and 
actions thou be mu\ed. and restrained according to thine own true 
natural constitution and construction only. And to this even ordinary 
arts and professions do lead us For it is that which every art doth 
aim at that whatsoever it is, that is by art effected and prepared, may 
be fit for that work that it is prepared for. This is the end that he that 
dresseth the vine, and he that takes upon him either to tame colts^ 
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or to train up dogs, doth aim at. What else doth the education of 
children, and all learned professions tend unto? Certainly then it is 
that, which should be dear unto us also. If in this particular it go 
well with thee, care not for the obtaining of other things. But is it 
so, that thou canst not but respect other things also? Then canst 
not thou truly be free? then canst thou not have self-content: then 
wilt thou ever be subject to passions. For it is not possible, but that 
thou must be env''ous, and jealous, and suspicious of them whom thou 
knowest can bereave thee of such things; and again, a secret under- 
miner cf them, whom thou seest in present possession of that which is 
dear unto riiee. To he short, he must of necessity be full of confusion 
within himself, and often accuse tlie Gods, whosoever stands in need 
of these things. But if thou shalt honor and respect thy mind only, 
that will make thee acceptable towards Ihy.^elf, towards thy friends 
very tractable; anri conformable and concordant will) tlie Gods; that 
is, accepting with praises whatsoever they shall think good to appoint 
and allot unt'"‘ thee. 

XVL Under above, and about, are the motions of the elements; 
but tlii nicrioij of virtue, is none of those motions, but is somewhat 
more excellent and divine. Whose way (to speed and prosper in it) 
must be through a way, that is n(^t easily comprehended. 

Who can choose but wonder at them? They will not speak 
well of them that arc at the same time wdth them, aivl live wath them; 
yet they thenio^lves are very ambitious, that they that shall follow, 
whom they have never seen, nor sliall ever see, should speak well of 
them. As if a man should grieve that he hath not been commended 
by them, that lived before him. 

XVI Uo not ever conceive anything impossible to man, wdiich 
by thee criutv't, or not without much difficulty be effected; but whatso- 
ever in general thou canst comeive possible and proper unto any 
man, think that very possible unto thee aKo. 

XIX. Suppose ^hat at the palestra somebody hath all to-torn thee 
with his nails, and hath broken thy head. Well, thou art wounded. 
Yet thou dose not exclaim; thou art not offended with him. Thou 
dos: not suspect him for it afterwards, as one that watcheth to do 
thee a mischief. Yea even then, though thou do.-t thy best to save 
thyself from him, yet not from him as an enemy. It is not by way 
of any suspicions indignation, but by way of gentle and friendly dec- 
lination. Keep the same mind and disjiosition in other pans of thy 
life also. For many things there be, which we must conceit and ap- 
prehend, as though we had had to do wiih an antagonist at the 
palestra. For as I said, it is very possible for us to avoid and decline, 
though we neither suspect, nor hate. 

XX. If anybody shall reprove me, and shall make it apparent unto 
me, that in any either opinion or action of mine I do err, 1 will most 
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gladly retract. For it is the truth that I seek after, by which I am 
sure that never any man was hurt; and as sure, that he is hurt that 
continueth in any error, or ignorance whatsoever. 

XXL I for my part will do what belongs unto me; as for other 
things, whether things unsensihle or things irrational; or if rational, 
yet deceived and ignorant of the true way, they shall not trouble 6r 
distract me. For as those creatures -which are not endued with 
reason, and all other things and matters of the ^v^rld whatsoever, I 
freely, and generously, as one endued with reason, of things that have 
none, make n^o of them. And as for men, towards them as naturally 
partakers of the same reason, my care is to carry myself sociably. 
But whatsoever it is that tliou art about, remember to eall upon the 
Gods. And as for the time how long thou shalt live to do these things, 
let it be altogether indifferent unto thee, for even three such I’ours are 
sufficient. 

XXII. Alexander of Macedon, and he that his mules, when 

once dead both came to one. L'or either they were bntl' resumed into 
those original rational essences from whence all things in the world 
are propagated: or both after one fasliion were scatteicd into atoms. 

XXJIL Consider how many different things, whether they concern 
cnir bodies, or our souls, in a moment of time come to pass in every 
one of us. and so tliou wilt not w'onder if many m^re things or rather 
all things tliat are done, can at one time subsist, and coexist in that 
both one and g-cneral, which we call the world. 

XXIV. If any sliould put this question unto thee, how this word 
Antoninus is wrilten, wouklst thou not presently hx thine intention 
upon it, and utter out in order every letter of :t? And if any shall 
begin to gainsay thee, and quarrel wdlh thee about it It thou 
quarrel with him again, or rather go on meekly as thoo 1 .I't begun, 
until thou hast numbered out every letter? Hero then l.kewise re- 
member, that every duty that belongs unto a man doth consist of some 
certain letters or numbers as it were, to whicli without any noise 
or tumult keejiing thyself, thou must orderly proceed to thy proposed 
end, forbearing to quarrel with him that would quarrel .oid fall out 
with thee. 

XXV. Is it not a cruel thing to forbid men to affect those things, 
which they conceive to agree best \Yilh their o^^n natures, and to 
lend most to their own proper good and behoof? But thou after 
a sort deniest them this libeity, as often a.s thou arc angry with them 
for their sins. I'c»r surely they are led unto tliove sins whatsoever 
they be, as to their proper good and commodity. But it is not so 
(thou whit ofqect perchance). Thou therefore teach them better, and 
make it appear utito them: but be not angry with them. 

XXVT. Death is a cessation from the impression of the senses, 
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the tyranny of the passions, the errors of the mind, and the servitude 
of the body. 

XXVII. If in this kind of life thy body be able to hold out, it is 
a shamr that thy soul should faint first, and give over. Take heed, 
lest of a i^hilosopher tliou become a mere Cajsar in time, and receive 
a tincture from the court. For it may happen if thou dost not 
take heed. Keep tliyself therefore, truly simple, good, sincere, grave, 
free from all ostentation, a lover of that which is just, religious, 
kind, tendrr-he'” t#'d, strong and vigorous to undergo anything that 
becomes thcc. Endeavor to continue such, as philc^sophy ( liadst thou 
wholly and constantly ap])!iod thyself unto it) would Iiavc made, and 
secured thee Worship the Gods, procure the welfare of men, this' 
life is short, (diaritahle actions, and a holy disposition, is the only 
fruit of ihi= earthly life. 

XXVI] Do all things as bccometh the disciple of Antoninus 
Pius. RemcmLer his resolute constancy in things that were done by 
him accord’ng to reason, his equability in all things, his sanctity; itie 
cheerfulness of his countenance, his sweetness, and how free he was 
from, alx vainglory; how careful to conic to the true and cxaG knowl- 
edge of matters in hand, and how he would by no means give over till 
he did fully, arJ phdrly understand the ^\hole state of the husiness ; 

. 'd how^ patientl>, and whhout any contestation he would hear with 
thf , that d'd 'injustly condemn him: how lie would never he over- 
hasty in r '•yth’nr, i or give ear to slanders and false accusations, but 
examin: A ohse've with best diligence the several actions and dis- 
position: men, A^ain, how he vv'a^ no backbiter, nor easily 

f^'ightened, nor "tispicious, and in his language free from all affecta- 
tion and curio : and how easily he would content himself with few 
things, as lod.rmg. .ledding, clothing, and ordinary nourishment, and 
attendance. PIovv able to endure labor, how patient ; able through 
his spare diet to coniiiiue fiom morning to evening without any neces- 
sity of withdrawing befeme his accu-tomed hours to the necessities of 
nature: his uniformity and constancy in matter of friendship. How 
he would be m widi them that with all boldness and liberty opposed 
his phiions, and even rejoice if any man could better advise him: 
and lastly, how religious he was without superstition. All these 
things of him remember, that whensoever thv last liour shall come 
upon thee, it may find thee, as it did him, ready for it in the posses- 
sion of a good conscience. 

XXIX. Stir uji thv mind, and recall thy wits again fmm tliy natural 
dreams, and visions, and when thou a.rt perfectly awoken, and canst 
perceive that they were but dreams that troubled tliec, as one newly 
awakened out of another kind of sleep look upon these worldly things 
with the same mind as thou didst upon those, that thou sawest in thy 
sleep. 
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XXX. I consist of body and soul. Unto my body all things are in- 
different, for of itself it cannot affect one thing more than another 
with apprehension of any difference; as for my mind, all things 
which are not within the verge of her own operation, are indifferent 
unto her, and for her own operations, those altogether depend of her ; 
neither does she busy herself about any, but those that a^e v resent; ror 
as for future and past operations, those also are nov/ mis present 
indifferent unto her. 

XXXI. As long as the foot doth that which belongelj uiiio it to do, 
and the hand that which belongs unto it, their labor, whatsoever it 
be, is not unnatural. So a man as long as he doth that which is 
proper unto a man. his labor cannot be against naturf=‘; and if it he 
not against nature, then neither is it hurtful unto bin. }?>ut if it were 
so that hapi)iness did consist in pleasure: how came notortous robbers, 
impure abominable livers, parricitles, and tyrants, in so large a 
measure hi have their part of ideasures ? 

XXXI f. Dost thou not see, liow e\cn those that prof?s , mechanic 
arts, thnnoji some rcs{)ect they be no better than mere i^liot }et 
they sticr close to the course of their trade, neith.er can tl;cy find in 
their heru't to decline from it: and is it not a grievous thing that an 
architect, or a ])hysician shall respect the course arid mysteries of 
fheir j)r< " ‘>ion, more than a man the proper cour-.c and cond t 
of his own nature, reason, which is common vo him and the Gods? 

XXXIII. Asia, l^urope; wdiat arc they, hut as v-rreu' cf Lhc W’hole 
world; of which the whole sea. is but a-> one drop; an* .he great 
Mount Athos, but as a clod, as all present time is bui as oiiv- point oi 
eternity. All, petty things; all things that arc so-n altered, soon 
perished. And all things come from one beginning , ei'''’er all sever- 
ally and particularly deliberated and resolved upoi:, by the general 
ruler and governor of all; or all by necev.^aiy consequence So that 
the dreadful liiatus of a ga]uiig lion, and all pmson. and all hurtful 
things, are hut ( as the thorn and the mire ) the necessary conse- 
quences of goodly lair things. Think not of tlie->L therefore, as 
things contrary to those which thou dost much honor, ar^^ respect; but 
consider m thy mind the true fountain of ail. 

XXX I\b lie that seeth the things that are now, hath seen all that 
either was ever, or ever shall be, for all things are of one kind; and 
all like one unto another. Meditate often upon the cornu ction of all 
things in the world; and upon the mutual relation ihut they have one 
unto another. For all things are after a sort folded and involved one 
within another, and by these means all agree well together. For one 
thing is consequent unto another, by local motion, by natural con- 
spiration and agreement, and by substantial union, or, reduction of all 
substances into one. 

XXXV. Fit and accommodate thyself to that estate and to those 
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occurrences, which by the destinies have been annexed unto thee; and 
love those men whom thy fate it is to live with ; but love them truly. 
An instrument, a tool, an utensil, whatsoever it be, if it be fit for the 
purpose it was jnade for, it is as it should be, though he perchance 
that made and fitted it, be out of sight and gone. But in things 
natural, that power which hath framed and fitted them, is and abideth 
within them still : for which reason she ought also the more to be 
respected, and we are the more obliged (if we may live and pass our 
time according to her purpose and intention) to think that all is well 
with us, according to our own minds. After this manner also, and in 
this respect it is, that he that is all in doth enjoy his happiness. 

XXXVI. Wiiat things soever are not witln’n the proper power and 
jurisdiction of thine own will either to compass or avoid, if thou pro- 
pose unto thyself of those things as either good, or evil; it must 
needs be that according as thou slialt either fall into that which thou 
dost think evil, or miss of that which thou dost think gixid, so wilt 
thou be ready both to complain of the Gods, and to hate those men, 
who either shall be so indeed, or shall by thee be suspected as the 
cause either of thy missing of the one, or falling into the other. And 
indeed we ni’jvSt ncedb commit many evils, if we incline to any of these 
things, more or le^^s, with an oj'inion of any (liffcrence. But if we 
mix d and fancy tliose things only, as goorl and bad, which wholly de- 
pend of our own wills, there is no more occasion why ue should either 
murmur against the Gods, or be at enmity with any man. 

XXXVII. '7e all work to one effect, some willingly, and with a 
rational apprehension of what w'e do: others without any such knowl- 
edge. As I think Heraclitus in a place speaketh of them that sleep, 
that even they do work in their kind, an<l do confer to the general 
operations of the world. One man therefore doth co-operate after 
one sort, and another after another sort; but even he that doth 
murmur, and to his power doth resist and hinder ; even he as much 
as any doth co-operate. For of such also did the world stand in need. 
Now do thou consider among which of these thou wilt rank thyself. 
For as for him who is the Administrator of all, he will make good use 
of thee whether thou wilt or no, and make thee (as a part and 
member of the whole) so to co-operatc wdth him, that whatsoever 
thou doest, shall turn to the furtherance of his own counsels, and 
resolutions. But be not thou for shame such a part of the whole, as 
that vile and ridiculous verse (which Clirysippus in a place doth 
mention) is a part of the comedy. 

XXXVTII. Doth either the sun take upon him to do that which 
belongs to the rain? or Iiis son TFsculapius that, which unto the earth 
doth properly belong? Flow is it with every one of the stars in 
particular? Though they all differ one from another, and have their 
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several charges and functions by themselves, do they not all never- 
theless concur and co-operate to one end? 

XXXIX. If so be that the Gods have deliberated in particular of 
those things that should happen unto me, I must stand to their delibera- 
tion, as discrete and wise. For that a God should be an imprudent 
God, is a thing hard even to conceive; ami why should they resolve 
to do me hurt? for what profit cither unto them or the universe 
(which they vSpecially take care for) could arise from it? But if so 
be that they have not deliberated of me in particular, certainly they 
have of the whole in general, and those things which in consequence 
and coherence of this general deliberation happen unto me in par- 
ticular, 1 am bound to embrace and accept of. But if so be that they 
have not deliberated at all (which indeed is very irreliqi »us for any 
man to believe : for then let us neither sacrifice, nor pray, nor respect 
our oaths, neither let us any more use any of those things, which we 
persuaded of the ])resence and secret conver>atiou of the Gods among 
us, daily and practice;) but, I say, if so be that they have not indeed 
cither in general, or particular deliberated of any of those things, 
tliat happen unto us in this world; yet God be thanked, that of those 
things that concern myself, it is lawful for me to deliberate myself, 
and all my deliberation is but concerning that wdiich may be to me 
most profitable. Now that unto every one is most profitable, whi'^h 
is according to his own constitution and nature. \nd my nature 
is, to be rational in all my actions and as a good, and natural member 
of a city and commonwealth, towards niv fellow members ever to be 
sociably and kindly disposed and affected. My city and country as I 
am Antoi inus, is Rome; as a man, the whole wmrld. Those things 
therefore that are expedient and jirofitabie to those cities, are the 
only things that are good and expedient for me. 

XL. Whatsoever in any kind doth hajjpen to any one, is expedient 
to the whole. And thus much to content us might suffice, that it is 
expedient for the whole in general. But yet this also shalt thou 
generally perceive, if thou dost diligently take heed, that whatsoever 
doth hapj)cn to any one man or men. . . . And now I am content 
that the word expedient, should more generally be understood of those 
things which w^c otherwise call middle things, or things indifferent; 
as health, wealth, and the like. 

XLl. As the ordinary shows of the theater and of other such 
places, wdien thou art presented wdlh them, affect thee; as the same 
things .still seen, and in the same fashion, make the sight ingrateful 
and tedious; so must all the things that we see all our life long 
affect us. For all things, above and below, are still the same, and 
from the same causes. When then wall there be an end? 

XLIT. Let the several deaths of men of all sorts, and of all sorts 
of professions, and of all sorts of nations, he a perpetual object of thy 
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thoughts, ... so that thou mayest even come down to Philistio, 
Phoebus, and Origanion. Pass now to other generations. Thither 
shall we after many changes, where so many brave orators are ; where 
so many grave philosophers; Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Socrates. 
Where so many heroes of the old times; and then so many brave 
captains of the latter times; and so many kings. After all these, 
where Eudoxus, Hipparchus, Archimedes; wdiere so many other 
sharp, generous, industrious, subtile, peremptory dispositions; and 
among others, even they, tiiat have been tlic greatest scoffers and 
deriders of the frailt}^ and brevity of this our human life; as Menippus, 
and others, as many as there have been such as he. Of all these' 
consider, that they long since are all dead, and gone. And what do 
they suffer by it ! Nay they that have not so much as a name re- 
maining, what are they the w^orse for it ? One thing there is, and 
that onl}’, which is wwth our while in this w^orld, and ^ Light by us 
much to be esteemed; and that is, according to truth and righteous- 
ness, meekly and lovingly to converse with false and unrighteous men. 

XLIII. Whin ^hou wilt comfort and cheer thyself, call to mind 
the several gi^ts and virtues of them, wdiom tliou dost daily converse 
with; as lor examtde, the industry of the one; the modesty of 
another; the libcrabty of a third; of another some other thing. For 
nothing can so much rejoice thee, as the resemblances and parallels 
of several virtues, visible and eminent in the dispositions of those who 
live with thee; especially wlien, all at orce, as near as may he, they 
represent themselves unto thee. And therefore thou must have them 
always in a »*eadiness, 

XLIV. Dost thou grieve that thou dost weigh but so many pounds, 
and not three bundled rather? Just as much reason hast thou to 
grieve that thou must li\e but so many years, and not longer. For 
as for bulk and substance thou dost content tliv'^elf with that propor- 
tion of it that IS allotted unto thee, so shouUFt thou for time. 

XLV. Let us do our best endeavor^ to persuade them; but however, 
if reason and justice lead thee to it, do it, though they ])c never so 
much against it. But if any shall l;y force withstand thee, and hinder 
thee in it, convert thy virtues inclination from one object unto 
another, from justice to contented cquaiiiniity, and cheerful jiatience: 
so that w'hat iti the one is thy hindrance, thou mayest make use of it 
for the exercise of am^ther virtue : and remember that it was with 
due exception, and reservation, that thou didst at first incline and 
desire. For thou didst not set they mind upon things imjiossible. Upon 
what then that all thy desires might ever lie moderated with this 
due kind of reservation. And this thou hast, and mayst always obtain, 
whether the thing desired be in thy power or no. And what do I 
care for more, if that for w'hich I was born and brought forth into the 
world (to rule all my desires wdth reason and discretion) may be? 
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XLVL The ambitious supposeth another man^s act, praise and ap- 
plause, to be his own happiness; the voluptuous his own sense and 
feeling ; but he that is wise, his own action. 

XLVII. It is in thy power absolutely to exclude all manner of 
conceit and opinion, as concerning this matter; and by the same means, 
to exclude all grief and sorrow from thy soul. For as for the things 
and objects themselves, they of themselves have no such power, 
whereby to beget and force upon us any opinion at all. 

XLVIII. Use thyself when any man speaks unto thee, so to hearken 
unto him, as that in the interim thou give not wa^ to any other 
thoughts; that so thou mayest (as far as is possibie) seem fixed and 
fastened to his very soul, whosoever he be that speaks unto thee. 

XLIX. That which is not good for the bee-hive, cannot be good for 
the bee. 

L. Will either passengers, or patients, find fault and complain, 
either the one if they he well carried, or the others if well cured? Do 
they take care for any more than this ; the one, that their shipmaster 
may bring them safe to land, and the other, that their physician may 
effect their recovery? 

LI. How many of them who came into the worla at be same time 
when I did, are already gone out of it? 

LII. To them that are sick of the jaundice, honey seems bitter; 
and to them that are bitten by a mad dug, the watei tetriblc; and to 
children, a little ball seems a fine thing. And why then should i be 
angry or do I think that error and false opinion is less powerful to 
make men transgress, than either cholcr, being immoderate and ex- 
cessive, to cause the jaundice; or poison, to cause ^age ^ 

LIIL No man can hinder thee to live as t!iy iiatoie doth require. 
Nothing can happen unto thee, but what the common good of uacure 
doth require. 

LTV. What manner of men they be whom they ^cck :o phase, and 
what to get, and by what actions : how soon time will cover and bury 
all things, and how many it hath already buried ! 
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fezv months later 

Descartes anticipated several later discoveries in science, accepted a 
modified Copcrnican theory, zoorked ini ihc properties of curves, and was 
a pioneer of the calculus; ahozr all Hse, he zoas a mathematician, seeking 
to apply the geometrual method iv metaphysics. 

PART I 

OF THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 

L That in order to seek truth, it is necessary once in the course 
of our life to doubt, as far as ])o.ssible, of all thini^s. 

As we were at one time children, and as we formed various judg- 
ments regarding the objects presented to our sen.ses, when as yet we 
had not the entire use of our reason, numerous prejudices stand in the 
wa}* of our arriving at the knowledge of Irutli; and of these it 
seems impossible for us to rid ourselves, unless we undertake, once 
in our lifetime, to doubt of all those things in which we may discover 
even the smallest suspicion of uncertainty. 

II. That we ought also to consider as false all that is doubtful. 

Moreover, it will be useful like ^'usc to esteem as false the things of 

which we shall be able to doubt, that we may with greater clearness 
discover what possesses most certainly and is the casist to know. 

III. That we ought not meanwhile to make use of doubt in the 
conduct of life. 

In the meantime, it is to be observed that we are to avail ourselves 
of this general doubt only while engaged in the contemplation of truth. 
For, as far as concerns the conduct of life, we are very frequently 
obliged to follow opinions merely probable, or even sometimes, though 
of two courses of action we may not perceive more probabil- 
ity in the one than in the other, to choose one or other, seeing the 
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opportunity of acting would not unfrequently pass away before we 
could free ourselves from our doubts. 

IV. Why we may doubt of sensible things. 

Accordingly, since we now only design to apply ourselves to the 
investigation of truth, we will doubt, first, whether of all the things 
that have ever fallen under our senses, or which we have ever 
imagined, any one really exists; in the first place, because we know 
by experience that the senses sometimes err, and it would be imprudent 
to trust too much to what has even once deceived us; secondly, be- 
cause in dreams we perpetually seem to perceive or imagine innumer- 
able objects which have no existence. And to one who has thus 
resolved upon a general d(jubt, there appear no marks by which he 
can with certainty distinguished sleep from the waking state. 

V. Wh)^ we may also doubt of mathematical demonstrations. 

We will also doubt of the other things we have before held as 
must certain, even of the demonstrations of mathematics, and of their 
principles which we have hitherto deemed self-evident ; in the first 
place, because we have sometimes seen men fall into error in such 
matters, and admit as absolutely certain and self-evident what to us 
appeared false, but chiefly because we have learned that God who 
created u.s is all-powerful ; for we do not yet know whether perhaps 
it was hl^ will to create us so that we are always deceived, even in the 
things W'C think w'e know best: since this does not appear more im- 
possible than our being occasionally deceived, which, however, as 
observation leaches us, is tlie case. And if w^e suppose that an all- 
powerful God is not the author of our being, and that we exist 
of ourselves or by some other means, still, the less powerful we sup- 
pose our author to he. the greater rea^on will we ha\e for believing 
that wc are not so i)erfeet as that wc may not be continually deceived. 

VI. That wc posses a free-will, by which we can withhold our 
assent from what is doubtful, atul thus avoid error. 

But meainvhile, whoever in the end may be the author of our being, 
and however jiowerful and deceitful he may he, we are nevertheless 
conscious of a freedom, by wdiich w'e can refrain from admitting to 
a place in cur belief aught that is not manifestly certain and undoubted, 
and thus guard against ever being deceived. 

VI I. That wc cannot d<.>uht of our existence while w^e doubt, and 
that this is the first kiiowdcdgc wx acquire when we philosophise in 
order. 

While we thus reject all of which wx can entertain the smallest 
doubt, and even imagine that it is false, we easily indeed suppose 
that there is neither God, nor sky, nor bodies, and that we ourselves 
even have neither hands nor feet, nor, finally, a body; but we cannot 
in the same way suppose that wx arc not while we doubt of the 
truth of these things; for there is a repugnance in conceiving that 
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what thinks does not exist at the very time when It thinks. Accord- 
ingly, the knowledge, I think, therefore I am, is the first and most 
certain that occurs to one who philosophises orderly. 

VTII. That we hence discover the distinction between the mind and 
the body, or between a thinking and corporeal thing. 

And this is the best mode of discovering the nature of the mind, 
and its distinctness from the body: for examining what we are, while 
supposing, as we now do, that there is nothing really existing apart 
from o'T thought, we clearly perceive that neither extension, nor 
figure, nor local motion, nor anything similar that can be attributed 
to body, pertains to our nature, and nothing save thought alone; apd, 
consequently, that the notion we have of our mind precedes that of any 
corporeal thing, and is more certain, seeing we still doubt whether 
there is anybv.dy in existence, while we already perceive that we think. 

IX. What thougnt (cogitaiio) is. 

By the word tJiought, I understand all that which so takes place in 
us that we of ourselves are immediately conscious of it; and, accord- 
ingly, not only to understand (intclligArc, entendre), to will (vclle), 
to imagine (iniuginart) , but even to perceive (sentire, sentir), are 
here the same as to think (cogitarc, penser). For if I say, I see, I 
Vi'alk, therefore I am; and if I understand by vision or walking the 
act of my eyes or of my limbs, which is the work of the body, the 
conclusion is 1 ot absolutely certain, because, as is often the case in 
Ureanis, I may think that I see or walk, although I do not open my eyes 
Of move firm -nv place, and even, perhaps, although 1 have no body: 
but, if ^ nean the sensation itself, or consciousness of seeing or 
walking, die knowledge is manifestly certain, because it is then re- 
ferred to th^ m nc, which alone perceives or is conscious that it secs 
or walk 3. 

X. ^hat Jie notions which are simplest and self-evident, are ob- 
scured by logical definitions; and that such are not to he reckoned 
among the cognitions acquired by study [but as horn with us]. 

I do not here explain several other terms which I have used, or 
design to use in the sequel, because their meaning seems to me suf- 
ficiently self-evident. And I frequently remarked that philosophers 
erred in attempting to explain, by logical defnitions, such truths as 
are most simple and self-evident ; for they tlius only rendiCicd them 
more oT-scure, And when I said that the proposition, / think, there- 
fore 1 am, is of all others the first and nio.^t certain whicli occurs lo 
one philosophising orderly, I did not therefore deny that it was nec- 
essary to know what thought, existence, and certitude are, and the 
truth that, in order to think it is necessary to be, and the like; but, 
because these are the most simple notions, and such as of themselves 
afford the knowledge of nothing existing, I did not judge it proper 
there to enumerate them. 
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XI. How we can know our mind more clearly tlian our body. 

But now that it may he discerned how the knowledge we have of the 
mind not only precedes, and has greater certainty, but is even clearer, 
than that we have of the body, it must be remarked, as a matter that 
is highly manifest by the natural light, that to nothing no affections 
or qualities belong; and, accordingly, that where we observe certain 
affections, there a thing or substance to which these pertain, is neces- 
sarily found. The same light also shows us that we know a thing 
or substance more clearly in proportion as we discover in it a greater 
number of qualities. Now, it is manifest that we remark a greater 
number of qualities in our mind than in any oilier thiT^g; for there 
is no occasion on which we know anything whatever when we are 
not at the same time led with much greater certainty to thr knowledge 
of our own mind. P'or example, if I judge that thei ' is an earth 
because I touch or see it, on the same ground, and with still greater 
reason, I mu.st be persuaded that my mind exist.s ; for it may be, per- 
haps, that I think 1 touch the earth while there i.s none in existence; 
but it is not possible that I should so judge, and my mind which thus 
judges not exist; and the same holds good of whatevei object is 
presented to our mind. 

XII. How it happens that every one does not come equally to know 
this. 

Those who have not philosophised in order have .-ia« other opinions 
on this subject, because they never distinguished will cufheient care 
the mind from the body. For, although they had no difficulty in be- 
lieving that they themselves existed, and that the; ha' i higher 
assurance of this than of any other thing, nevertheless, a, thf^y did 
not observe that by ihrnisck'cs, they ought her*, to mders-and their 
minds alone [when the question related to ceT-cainty] ; 

and since, on the contrary, they rather meant their bod e^ which \he> 
saw with their eyes, touched with their hands, and to which they 
erroneously attributed the faculty of perception, they were prevented 
from distinctly apprehending the nature of the mind. 

XIII. In what sense the knowledge of other things depends upon 
the knowledge of God. 

But when the mind, which thus knows itself but is still in doubt 
as to all other things, looks around on all sides, with a view to the 
farther extension of its knowledge, it fir.st of all discovers within 
itself the ideas of many things; and while it simply contemplates theili, 
and neither affirms nor denies that there is anything beyond itself 
corresponding to them, it is in no danger of erring. The mind also 
discovers certain common notions out of which it frames various 
demonstrations that carry conviction to such a degree as to render 
doubt of their truth impossible, so long as we give attention to them. 
For example, the mind has within itself ideas of numbers and figures. 
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and it ha'; likewise among- its common notions the priciple that if 
equals he added to equals the wholes will be equal, and the like from 
which it is easy to demonstrate that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, etc. Now, so long as we attend to the prem- 
ises from which this conclusion and others similar to it were deduced, 
we feel assured of their truth; but, as the mind cannot always think of 
these with attention, when it has the remembrance of a conclusion 
without recollecting the order of its deduction, and is uncertain 
whether the author of its being has created it of a nature that is 
liable to be deceived, even in what appears most evident, it perceives 
that there is just ground to distrust the truth of such conclusions, and 
that it cannot possess any certain knowledge until it has discovered 'its 
author. 

XIV. That we may validly infer the existence of God from neces- 
sary being comijrised in the concept we have of him. 

When the mind afterwards reviews the different idea> that are in 
it, it discovers what is by far the chief among them — that of a Being 
omniscient, all-powerful, and absolutely perfect: and it obi.ervcs that 
in this idea there is contained not only possi])lc and contingent exi.'^t- 
ence, as in the ideas of all other things which it clearly perceives, but 
existence absolutely necc<=sary and eternal. And just as i)ecausc, for 
example, the equality of its three angles to two right angles is neces- 
sarily comprised in the idea of a triangle, the mind is firmly per- 
suaded that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles; so, from its perceiving necessa.y and eternal existence to be 
comprised in the idea which it has of an ail-perfect Being, it ought 
manifestly to conclude that this all-perfect Being exists. 

XV. That necessary existence is not in the same way comprised in 
the notions wdiich we have of other things, but merely contingent 
existence. 

The mind wdll be still more certain of the truth of this conclusion, 
if it consider that it has no idea of any other thing in wdiich it can 
discover that necessary existence is contained; for, from this circum- 
stance alone, it wdll discern that the idea of an all-fierfcct Being has 
not been framed by itself, and that it does not represent a chimera, 
but a true and immutable nature, which must exist since it erm only 
be conceived as necessarily existing. 

XVT. That prejudices hinder many from clearly knovdng the 
necessity of the existence of God. 

Our mind would have no difficulty in assenting to this truth, if it 
were, first of all, w^holly free from prejudices; but as we have been 
accustomed to distinguish, in all other things, essence from existence, 
and to imagine at will many ideas of things which neither are nor 
have been, it easily happens, when we do not steadily fix our thoughts 
on the contemplation of the all-perfect Being, that a doubt arises as to 
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whether the idea we have of him is not one of those which we frame 
at pleasure, or at least of that class to whose essence existence does 
not pertain. 

XVIL That the greater objective (representative) perfection there 
is in our idea of a thing, the greater also must be the perfection of 
its cause. 

When we further reflect on the various ideas that are in us, it is 
easy to perceive that there is not much difference among them, when 
we consider tliem sim])ly as certain modes of thinking, but that they 
are widely different, considered in reference to the olijects they repre- 
sent; and that their causes must be so much the more perfect 
according to the degree of objective perfection contained in them. 
For there is no difiercnce between this and the cp.se of a person who 
has the idea of a machine, in the construction of which *;Teat skill is 
displayed, in w^hich circumstances we have a right to inquire how 
he came this idea, wdicther, for example, he somewlicrc saw such 
a machirn- constructed by another, or whether he was so accurately 
taught tin: mechanical sciences, or is endowed with such force of 
genius, that he was able of himself to invent it, without having else- 
where seen anything like it; for all the ingenuity which is contained 
in the idea objectively only, or as it were in a picture, must exist at 
least in its first and chief cause, whatever tliar may be, not only ob- 
jectively or representatively, but in truth formally or eminently. 

XVI 1 1. That the existence of God may he again inferred from tlie 
above. 

Thus, because w'c discover in our minds the idea of God, or of an 
all-perfect Being, we have a right to inquire into the -iourcc whence 
w’e derive it; and we wall discover tlial tlic perfections it represents 
are so immense as to render it quite certain that w'e could only derive 
it from an all-perfect Being; that is, from God really existing. For 
it is not only manifest by the natural light that nothing cannot be the 
cause of anything whatever, and that the more perfect cannot arise 
from the less perfect, so as to be thereby produced as by its efficient 
and total cause, but also that it is impossible we can have the idea 
or representation of anything whatever, unless there be somewhere, 
either in us or out of us, an original which com])rises, in reality, all 
the peifections that are thus rcprchcntcd to iis ; but, as w'e do not in 
any way find in our.'3elves those absolute perfections of which we have 
the idea, we must conclude that tliey exist in some nature different 
from ours, that is, ii. God, or at least that they were once in him; 
and it most manifestly follows [from their infinity] that they are still 
there. 

XIX. That, although we may not comprehend the nature of God, 
there is yet nothing which we know so clearly as his perfections. 

This will appear sufficiently certain and manifest to those who have 
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been accustcried to contemplate the idea of God, and to turn their 
thoughts to his infinite perfections; for, although we may not com- 
prehend them, because it is of the nature of the infinite not to be 
comprehended by what is finite, we nevertheless conceive them more 
clearly and distinctly than material objects, for this reason, that, 
being simple, and uiiobscurcd by limits, they occupy our mind more 
fully. 

XX. That we are not the cause of ourselves, but that tins is God, 
and conscfiLK-utly that there is a God. 

But. bccau'-e every one lias not observed this, and because, when 
we have an idea of any machine in which great skill is displayed, we 
usually know witli Mifficient accuracy the manner in which we obtained 
it, and as we cannot even recollect when the idea we liave of a God 
was commnnicatrd to us by him, seeing it wans always in our minds, 
it is still neco.sary tliat \\c should continue our review, and make 
inquiry after our author, ]iossessing, as w’e do, the idea of the in- 
finite j)er f^^cti }ns of a (h)d: for it is in the highest degree evident 
by the natural light, that that which knows something more perfect 
than itself, is not the source of its own being, since it would thus have 
given to itself all the pcrtectionv which it knows; and that, conse- 
quently, it could draw’ ils o’-igin from no other being than from him 
w’ho possesses in himself ad those iierfoctions, that is, from God. 

XXI. That the duratiOii aioiie of our life is sulTicient to dicmonstrato 
the existence of God. 

dhc truth cl this dcmonsti at ion will clc.irly appear, jirovided we 
consoler the nature of time, or the duration of things; for this is of 
such a kina that its j)arts are not inutualiy dependent, and never co- 
existe’"! • and, accordingly, fromi the fact that we now are, it does not 
necessarily fallov’ that we shad he a moment afterward^, uuc'S some 
cause, viz., tiiat which first produced us, shall, as it were, continually 
reproduce us, that is, conserve us. F»)r we easily understand that 
there is no power in us by which we can conserve ourselves, and that 
the being who has so much pfwver as to conserve out of himself, 
must also by so much the greater reason conserve himself, or rather 
stand in need of being- conserved I)v no one wliatever, and, in fine, be 
God. 

XXL That in knowdng the existence of God, in the ninnner here 
explained, w-e likewise know’ ail liis attributes, as far as they he 
know'n by the natural light alone. 

There is the great advantage in proving tlie existence of God in this 
way, viz., by his idea, that we at the .->ame time kn.ow what he is, as 
far as the weakness of our nature allows; fur, reflecting on the idea 
we have of him which is horn w'ith us, we perceive that he is eternal 
omniscient, omnipotent, the source of all goodness and truth, 
creator of all things, and that, in fine, he has in himself all that in 
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which we can clearly discover any infinite perfection or good that is 
not limited by any imperfection. 

XXIII. That God is not corporeal, and does not perceive by means 
of senses as we do, or will the evil of sin. 

For there are indeed many things in the world that are to a certain 
extent imperfect or limited, though possessing also some perfection; 
and it is accordingly impossible that any such can be in God. Thus, 
looking to corporeal nature, since divisibility is included in local ex- 
tension, and this indicates imperfection, it is certain that God is not 
body. Arifl although, in men it is to some degree a perfection to be 
capable of perceiving by means of the sense-,, nevertheless since in 
every sen>e there is passivity which iiidicales dej)cndcncy, we must 
conclude that God is in no manner posscs>cd of senses, and that he 
only understands aiul wills, nr)t, however, like us. by acts hi any way 
distinct, but always by an act that is one, id^'nlical, and the simplest 
possible, understands, wills, and operates all. that is ah things that 
in reality exil; for he docs not will the evil of .sin, seeing this is but 
the negation of being. 

XXIV. That in passing from the knowledge of Cinrl to the knowl- 
edge of the creatures, it is necessary to remember that our under- 
stanrhng i-^ finite, and the power of ( lod infiniie. 

But as v;e Icnow that God alone is tlie true ca,i>e of all tliat is or can 
be, we Vviii doubtless follow the best \va\ of jdulusc'phising, if, 
from the l.’iowiedge we have of God hiin'-cif, we pass lO the explica- 
tion of the tilings which he has createil, and e^'-ay to deduce :iom 
the imtifitTs tliat are naturally in our minds, for \.e scill thus obtain 
the most perfect science, tliat is, the kncwiedi:e of elTcLts through 
their causes. But that we may he able to aiahe tin atten., ’ with 
sufficient security from error, we nni-1 use the p'"eca\tion bear 
in mind as much as possible that G(»d, who is the 'iuthor ot things, is 
infiniie, whi e we aic wholly rmit<'. 

XX Vh fi'li.'it we must helie\e all that tfial has revealed, although 
it may su!['ass tlie leach id our lacuUie>. 

Thus, if perhaps (jod reveal to us or othei.,, mattt'rs concerning 
hiniscdf which surpass the natural powers ■>! oim mind, such as the 
mystcrie.s tlic incarnation and of the trinitv, we will not refuse to 
be leve them, although we may not clearly uiulerstaiul ihem; nor will 
we he in rme way surprised to find in th.e immen-ity of Ins nature, or 
even in what he lias created, many things that exceed our compre- 
hension. 

XXVT. TImi it is not needful to enter int<i dispuies regarding the 
infinite, but merely to bold all that in which wc can find no limits as 
indefinite, such as the extension of the w'orld, the divisibility of the 
parts of matter, the number of the stars, etc. 

We will thus never embarrass ourselves by disputes about the in- 
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finite, seeing It would be absurd for us who are finite to undertake 
to determine anything regarding it, and thus as it were to limit it by 
endeavoring to comprehend it. We will accordingly give ourselves 
no concern to reply to those who demand w^hcther the half of an in- 
finite line IS also infinite, and whether an infinite number is even or odd, 
and the like, because it is only such as imagine their minds to be in- 
finite who seem bound to entertain questions of this sort. And, for 
our part, looking to all those things in which in certain senses we dis- 
cover no limits, we will not, therefore, afifinn that lliey are infinite, 
but will regard them simply as indefinite. Thus, because we cannot 
imagine extension so great that we cannot still conceive greater, we 
will say that the magnitude of possible things is indefinite, and because 
a body cannot be divided into parts so small that each of these may 
not be conceived as again divided into others still smaller, let us re- 
gard quantity as divisible into parts whose niiiiiher is indefinite; and 
as we cannot imagine so many stars that it would seem impo^s-ible for 
God to create, more, let us suppose that their nuniher is indefinite, and 
so in other instances. 

XXVIT. What difference there is between the indefinite and the 
infinite. 

And we will call those tiling‘s indefinite rather than infinite, with 
the view of reserving to God al(»ne the appellation of infinite: in the 
first place, because not only do we discover in him alone no limits oil 
any side, but also because we positively conceive that be admits of 
none; and in the second jilace, bccau'sc we do not in the same way 
positively conceive that other thiii'^s are in every part unlimited, but 
merely negatively admit that their limits, if they have any, cannot be 
discovered by us. 

XXVTIL That we must examine, not the final, but the efficient, 
causes of created tilings. 

Likewise, finally, wc will not seek reasons of natural things from 
the end wnich God or nature ]>ruj> 0 ''C(l to him, elf in their creation 
final causes;, lor we ought n(»t to ])rc^unle so far as to think 
that we are sharers in the counsels of Dietv, hut, considering him as 
the efficient cause of all things, let u^ endeavor to discover by the 
natural light which he has i>lantcd in us, apjihed to those of his :d- 
tributes of which he has been willing wc should have some knowl- 
edge, what must be concluded regarding those effects we perceive by 
our scn.^cs; bearing in mind, however, what fias been already said, 
that we must only confide in this natural lig%sso long as nothing 
contrary to its dictates is revealed by God 

XXIX. That God is not the cause of our '^-ertors. 

1 he first attribute of God w'hich here falls to be considered, is 
that he is absolutely veracious and the source of all light, so that 
it is. plainly repugnant for him to deceive, or to be properly and 
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positively the cause of the errors co which we are consciously subject ; 
for although the address to deceive seems to be some mark of sub- 
tlety of mind among men, yet without doubt the will to deceive only 
proceeds from malice or from fear and weakness, and consequently 
cannot be attributed to God. 

XXX. That consequently all which wc clearly perceive is true, and 
that we are thus delivered from the doubts above proposed. 

Whence it follows, that the light of nature, or faculty of knowledge 
given us by God, can never compass any (jbject which it not true, in 
as far as it attains to a knowledge of it, that is, in as far as the ob- 
ject is clearly and distinctly apprehended. For (rod would have 
merited the appellation of a deceiver if he had given us this faculty 
perverted, and such as might lead us to take falsity for truth [when 
we used it aright]. Thus the highe^^t doubt i^ removed, which arose 
from our ignorance on the point as to whcthcx^ jicrhaps our nature 
was such that we might be deceived even in those things that appear 
to us the most evident. The same tirincijile ought also to be of avail 
against all the other groumK of doubting that have been already 
enumerated. For mathematical truths ought now to be above suspi- 
cion, since those are of tlie clearest. And if we jicrceivc anything 
by our senses, whether while awake or asleep, we vill easily discover 
the truth, provided we se])arate what there is of clear and distinct in 
the knovleJgc from ^^hat is obscure and confu'^ed. There is no 
need that 1 shouUl here say more on this subject, .dnee it has already 
received anqile treatment in the metaphysical Meditations; and what 
follows will serve to explain it still more accurately. 

XXXI. That our errors arc, in respect of God, merely negations, 
but, in resjiect of our^eh cs'', pi ivaliun^. 

But as it ha[)]>en', tliat we frequently fall into error, although God 
is no deceiver, if w^e desire to inquire into the origin and caaise of our 
errors, with a view^ to guard agaiimt them, it is necessary tci observe 
that they depend less on our understanding than on our wn^h and that 
they have no need of tlie actual concourse of God, in order to their 
production; so that, when considered in reference to God, they are 
merely negations, hut m reference to ourselves, ];nvations. 

XXXIL 'That tliere are only twx> modes of thinking in us, viz., the 
perception of the iinderstamhng and the action of the wall. 

For all the modes of tlnnking of which W’e arc conscious may be 
referred to two geiier^ classes, the one of which is the peiception 
or operation of the uafifestanding, and the other the volition or opera- 
tion of the will. Thu^PfeS* perceive by the senses ( ) ^ to imagine, 
and to conceive things pjHr'dy intelligible, arc onJv ditlcrent modes of 
perceiving (pcrcipicndiy: but to desire, to be a' erse from, to affirm, 
to deny, to doubt, are different modes of willing. 


XIII 
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XXXIIL That we never err unless when we judge of something 
which we do not sufficiently apprehend. 

When wc apprehend anything we are in no danger of error, if we 
refrain from judging of it in any way; and even when we have formed . 
a judgment regarding it. we would never fall into error, provided we 
gave our ar^sent only to an hat we clearly and distinctly perceived; but 
the reason wiiy v^e ar( usually deceived, is that we judge without 
possessing an exact knowledge of that which wc judge. 

XXXIV. That the will as well as the understanding is required 
for judging. 

I admit that the understanding is necessary for judging, there 
being no room 10 sujjpose that we can judge of that which we in no' 
way apprehend: but the will also is required in order to our assent- 
ing to what we Inu'C in any degree perceived. It is not necessary, 
however, at least to form any judgment what ever, that we have an 
entire and perlect aj (prehension of a thing; for we may assent to 
many things of which we have only a very obscure and confused 
knowledge. 

XXXV. That the will is of greater extension than the under- . 
standing, and is thus the source of our errors. 

Further, the perception of the intellect extends only to the few 
things that are presented to it, and is always very limited: the will, 
on tile other hand, may, in a certain sense, be said to !** infinite, be- 
cause we observe nothing that can be the object of tfie will of any 
f)t'nf'r, even of the unlimited will of God, to which ours cannot also 
extend, so that we easily carry it beyond the objects we clearly per- 
ceive and when we do this, it is not wonderful that wc happen to be 
deceived. 

XXXVI. That our errors cannot be imputed to God. 

But although God has not given us an omniscient understanding, 
he is not on this account to 1 k' considered in any wise the author of 
our errors, for it is of the nature of created intellect to be finite, and 
of finite intellect not to embrace all things. 

XXXVII. That the chief perfection of man is his being able to act 
freely or by will, and that it is this w’hich renders him worthy of 
praisi or blame. 

That the will should be the more extensive is in harmony with its 
nature; and it is a high perfection in man to be able to act by means 
of it, that is, freely; and thus in a jicculiar way to be the master of 
his own actions, and merit praise or blame. For self-acting machines 
are not commcndefl because they perform with exactness all the move- 
ments for which they were adapted, seeing their motions are carried 
on necessarily ; but the maker of them is praised on account of the 
exactness with winch they were framed, because he did not act of 
necesssity, but freely; and, on the same principle, we must attribute 
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to ourselves something more on this account, that when we embrace 
truth, we do so not of necessity, but freely. 

XXXVIII. That error is a defect in our mode of acting, not in our 
nature; and that the faults of their subjects may be frequently attrib- 
uted to other masters, but never to God. 

It is true, that as often as we err, there is some detcc^. in our mode 
of action or in the use of our liberty, but hol in our nature, because 
this is always the same, whether our judgments htt true or false. And 
although God could have given to us such perspicacity of intellect 
that we should never have erred, we have, notwithstanding, no right 
to demand tin's of him; for, although with us lie who v/as able to pre- 
vent evil and did not is held guilty of it, God is nut in the same way 
to be reckoned responsible for our errors bcc'iuse be had the power 
to prevent Ibeiri, inaMiiucb as the dominion which ^ome luen possess 
over others has been instituted for the purpose of enabling them to 
hinder those under them from doing evil, whereas tfjv hionnnion which 
God exerct-es over the universe is perfectly abs, bntt, and free. For 
this reason we ought to thank him for the goods lit given us, and 
not complain that he has not blessed us with all wdiicli we know it was 
in his power to impart. 

XXXIX. '^Idial tlie li 1 )erty of our will is .self-evident. 

Finally, i< is so manifest that we possess a free will, capable of 
giving or v> nbholding its assent, that this truth must he reckoned 
among the fir.'t and most common notions which are horn w’ith us. 
This, indeed, has already very clearly appeared, for w'licn essaying to 
doubt of all things we went so far as to suppose even that he who 
created us employed his limitless powxr in deceiving us in every way, 
we were conscious nevertheless of being free to abstain from believ- 
ing what was not in every respect certain and undoubted. But that ot 
which we are unable to doubt at such a time is as self-evident and 
clear as anything we can ever know. 

XL. That it is likewise certain that God has foreordained all 
things. 

But because what \vc have already’ discovered 01 v^l^od, gi\cs us 
the assurance that liis power is so immense that we would sin in think- 
ing oursehes cajiahle of ever doing anything which he had not 
ordained hefoichand, we should soon he embarrassed in great dif- 
ficulties if we undertook to harmonize the pre-ordinatior. of God with 
the freedom of our will, and endeavored to comprehend both truths 
at once. 

XLI. How the freedom of our will may l:»e reconciled with the 
Divine pre-ordination. 

But, in place of this, we will be free from these embarrassments 
if we recollect that our mind is limited, while the power 01 God, by 
which he not only knew from all eternity what is or can be, but also 
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willed and pre-ordained it, is infinite. It thus happens that we pos- 
sess sufficient iiiicnif^-ence to know clearly and distinctly that this 
power is in God, hut not enough to comprehend how he leaves the 
free actions of men indeterminate; and, on the other hand, we have 
such consciousness oi the liberty and indifference which exists in 
ourselves, that there is notliing we more clearly or perfectly compre- 
hend [so that the omnipnt(‘ncc of God ought not to keep us from 
believing it]. For it would be absurd to doubt of that of which we 
are fully conscious, and which we experience as existing in ourselves, 
because we do not comprehend another matter which, from its very 
nature, we know to be incomprehensible. 

XLIL How, although we never will to err, it is nevertheless by our 
will that we do err. 

But now since we know that all our errors depend upon our will, 
and as no one wishes to deceive himself, it may seem wonderful that 
there is any error in our judgments at all. It is necessary to remark, 
however, that lliere is a great difference between willing to be de- 
ceived, and willing to yield assent to oi)inions in which it happens that 
error is found. For though there is no one who expressly wishes to 
fall into error, we will vet hardly find anyone who is not ready to 
assent to things in which, unknown to himself, error lurks; and it even 
frequently happens that it is the desire itself of following after truth 
that leads those uot fully aware of the order iu which it ought to be 
sought for, to pass judgment on matters of which they have no ade- 
quate knowledge, and thus to fall into cnor. 

XLIII. Tliat we shall never err if we give assent only lo what we 
clearly and distinctly perceive. 

But it is certain we will never admit faKity for truth, so long 
as we judge only of that w^liicli we clearly and distinctly perceive; 
because, as God is no deceiver, the faculty of know^lcdge which he has 
given us cannot be fallacious, nor, for the same reason, the faculty 
of will, wdien we do not extend it l)eyond the olgects we clearly know. 
And even although this truth could not be established by reasoning, 
the minds of all have been so imj^ressed hy nature as spontaneously 
to assent to whatever is clearly perceived, and to experience an im- 
possibility to doubt of its truth, 

XLIV. That we uniformly judge improperly when we to 

what we do not clearly perceive, although our judgmeui ni<i.v chance 
to be true; and tliat it is frequently our memory which deceives us by 
leading us to believe that certain things were formerly sufficiently 
understood by us. 

It is Jikewuse certain ii n, wlien we approve o£ any reason which 
we do not apprehend, we are either deceived, or, if wc stumble on the 
truth, it is only by chance, and thus we can never possess the assurance 
that we are not in error. I confess it seldom liappens that we judge 
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of a thing when we have observed we do not apprehend it, because 
it is a dictate of the natural light never to ju^lge of what we do not 
know. But we most frequently err in this, that we presume upon a 
past knowledge of much to which we give our assent, as to some- 
thing treasured up in the memory, and perfectly known to usj^whereas, 
in truth, we have no such knowledge. 

XLV. What constitutes clear and distinct perception. 

There are indeed a great many persons who, through their whole 
lifetime, never perceive anything in a way necessary for judging of it 
properly ; for the knowledge upon which we can establish a certain 
and indubitable judgment must be not only clear, but also distinct. I 
call that clear which is present and manifest to the mind giving 
attention to it, just as we are said clearly to see objects when, being 
present to the eye looking on, they stimulate it \yilh sufficient force, 
and it is disposed to regard them; but the distinct is that which is 
so precise and different from all other objects as to comprehend in 
itself only what is clear. 

XLVI. it is shown, from the example of pain, that a perception may 
be clear Avithoul being distinct, but that it cannot be distinct unless 
it is clear. 

For examjdc, when any one feels intense pain, tlie knowledge which 
he has of this pain is very clear, hut it is not always distinct; for men 
usually con found it with the obscure judgment they form regarding 
its nature, and think that there is in llie suffering jiart something 
similar to the sensation of pain of w'hich they are alone conscious. 
And thus ])erception may he clear without being distinct, hut it can 
never be distinct without likewise being clear. 

XLYJI. That, to correct the prejudices of our early years, w^e must 
consider Avhat is clear in eoxh of our simple notions. 

And, incleed, in our early years, the mind was so immersed in the 
bod 3 % that, although it ])ercoivcd many things with sufiicient clearness, 
it yet knew nnihing distinct] v; and since even at tluit time Ave exercised 
our judgment in many matters, numerous prejudices wxrc thus con- 
tracted, which, by the majority, are never afterwards laid aside. 
But fh .t Ave may now he in a position to get riti of these, I wall here 
briefi> eiuimt ate all the simple notions of A\dnch our thoughts are 
composed, and distinguish in each wdiat is clear from what is obscure, 
or fitted to lead into error. 

XJ.Vlfl. d'hat all the objects of our knowledge are to be regarded 
either M) as things or the affections of things: or (2) as eternal 
truths; with the eninneratiou of tiling: 

Whatever objects fall under our knowledge Ave consider either as 
things or the affections of things, or as eternal truths possessing no 
existence beyond our thought. Of the first class the most general 
are substance, duration, order, number, and perhaps also some others, 
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which notions apply to all kinds of things. I do not, however, recog^ 
nize more than two highest kinds (sunma genera) of things; the 
6rst of intellectual things, or such as have the power of thinking, in- 
cluding mind or thinking substance and its properties; the second, of 
material things, embracing extended substance, body and its properties. 
Perception, volition, and all modes as well of knowing as of willing, 
are related to thinking substance: and on the other hand, to extended 
substance we refer magnitude, or extension in length, breadth, and 
depth, figure, motion, situation, divisibility of parts themselves, and the 
like. There arc, however, besides these, certain things of which we 
have an internal experience that ought not to he referred either to the 
mind of itself, or to the body alone, but to the clo>c cind intimate 
union between them, as will hereafter be shown in its ]3lace. Of this 
class are the appetites of hunger and thirst, etc., and also the emotions 
or passions of the mind which are not exclusively mental affections, 
as the emotions of anger, joy, sadness, love, etc.; and, finally, all the 
sensations, as of pain, titillation, light and colors, sound-, smells, 
tastes, heat, hardness, and the other tactile qualities. 

XLIX. That the eternal truth cannot be thus enumerated, but 
that this is not necessary. 

What 1 have already enumerated we are to regard as tl : gs, or the 
qualities or modes of things. We now’ come to speak of eternal truths. 
When we apprehend that it is impossible a thing can arise from noth- 
ing, this proposition, ex nihilo nihil fit, is not considered as somewhat 
existing, or as the mode of a thing, hnl as an eternal truth having 
its scat in our mind, and is called a common notion or axiom. Of this 
cUss are the followdng : — It is impossible the same thing can at once 
be and not be; wdiat is dene cannot be undone; lie who thinks must 
exist while he thinks; and innumerable others, the whole of which it 
is indeed difficult to enumerate, but tliis is not necessary, since, if 
blinded by no prejudices, we cannot fail to know them wdicn the 
occasion of thinking them occurs. 

L. That these truths are clearly perceived, Imt not equally by all 
men, on account of prejudice.s. 

And, indeed, w'ith regard to those common notions, it is not to be 
doubted that they can be clearly and dislmnly known, ‘o: olherwdse 
they woukl not merit this ai)peiIation : as, in tiutli, ^^oine of them are 
not, with respect to all men, equally deserving of the name, because 
they are not equally admitted by all: not, liuvvever from this reason, 
as I think, that tlie faculty of knowledge of one man extends farther 
than that of another, but rather because the^c comniv ^n not ions are op- 
posed to the prejudices of some, who, on this acccaint, are not able 
readily to embrace them, even although others, who are free from 
those prejudices, apprehend them with the greatest clearness. 
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LI. What substance is, and that the term is not applicable to God 
and the creatures in the same sense. 

But with regard to what we consider as things or the modes of 
things, it is worth while to examine each of them by itself. By sub- 
stance we can conceive nothing else than a thing ^.hich exists in such 
a way as to stand in need of nothing beyond itself in order to its 
existence. And, in truth, there can be conceived but one substance 
which is absolutely independent, and that is God. We perceive that 
all other things can exist only by help of the concourse of God. And, 
accordingly, the term substance does not apply to God and the crea- 
tures univocaJly, to adopt a term familiar in the scliuols; that is, no 
signification of this word can be distinctly understood which is com- 
mon to God and them. 

LTI. That the term is applicable univocally to the mind and the 
body, and how substance itself is known. 

Created substances, however, whether corporeal or thinking, may 
be concei . ed under tliis common concc])t; for these are things which, 
in order to their existence, stand in need of nothing but the concourse 
of God. But yet substance cannot be first discovere*! merely from its 
being a t*dng which exists independently, for existence by itself is not 
observed v us. We easily, liow’cver, discover substance itself from 
any attrih :ie of it, by this common notion, that of nothing there are no 
attributes, properties, or qualities: for, from perceiving that seme 
attribute is ])rcsent, we infer that some existing thing or substance to 
which it may be attributed is also of necessity jiresent. 

LIII. That of every substance there is one principal attribute, as 
thinking of the mind, extension of the body. 

But, althougli any attribute is sufficient to lead us to the knowledge 
of substance, tliere is, however, one principal property of every sub- 
stance, which constitutes its nature or essence, and upon which all the 
others depend, dlius, extension in length, breadth, and depth, con- 
stitutes the nature of corjioreal substance; and thought the nature of 
thinking .aihs lance. For every other thing that can be attributed 
to body, prcsU])()oses extension, and is only some inode of an extended 
tiling; as all the properties vve discover in tlie miivl are only diverse 
modes of tl hiking. Thus, for example, we cannot conceive figure 
unless in something extended, nor motion unless in extended space, nor 
imagination sensation, or will, unless in a thinking tiling. But, on 
the other hand, we can conceive extension without figure or motion, 
and thougln without imagination or sensation, and so of the others; 
as is clear +0 any one who attends to these matters. 

LIV. How V e may have clear and distinct notions of the substance 
which thinks, of that which is corporeal, and of Cod. 

And thus we may easily have tw'o clear and distinct notions or ideas, 
the one of created substance, which thinks, the other of corporeal 
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substance, provided we carefully distinguish all the attributes of 
thought from those of extension. We may also have a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of an uncreated and independent thinking substance, that is, 
of God, provided we do not suppose that this idea adequately repre- 
sents to us all that is in God, and do not mix up with it anything 
fictitious, but attend s mply to the characters that are comprised in the 
notion we have of him, and which we clearly know to belong to the 
nature of an absolutely perfect Being. For no one can deny that 
there is in us such an idea of God, without groundlessly supposing 
that there is no knowledge of God at all in the human mind. 

LV. How duration, order, and number may be also distinctly con- 
ceived. 

We will ako have most distinct conceptions of duration, order, 
and number, if, in place of mixing up with our notions of them that 
which properly belongs to the concept of substance, we merely think 
that the duration of a thing is a mode under which we conceive this 
thing, in so far as it continues to exist ; and, in like manner, that 
order and number are not in reality different from things disposed 
in order and numbered, but only modes under which we deversely con- 
sider these things. 

LVI. What are modes, qualities, attributes. 

And, indeed, we here understand by modes the same with what we 
elsewhere designate attributes or qualities. But when we consider 
substance as affected or var'ed by them, wc use the term modes; 
when from this variation it may he denominated of such a kind, we 
adopt the term qualities [to designate the different modes which cause 
it to be so named] ; and, finally when wc simply regard these modes 
as in the substance, we call them attributes. Accordingly, since God 
must be conceived as superior to change, it is not proper to say that 
there are modes or qualities in him, but simply attributes; and even 
in created things that which is found in them always in the same mode, 
as existence and duration in the thing which exists and endures, ought 
to be called attribute, and not mode or quality. 

LVII. That some attributes exist in the tilings to which th..> are 
attributed, and others only in our thought; and wliat duration and 
time are. 

Of these attributes or modes are some which exist in the things 
themselves, and others that have only an existence in our thought; 
thus, for example, time, which we distinguish from duration taken in 
its generality, and call the measure of motion, is only a certain mode 
under which wc think duration itself, for wc do not indeed conceive 
the duration of things that are moved to be different from the dura- 
tion of things that arc not moved: as is evident from this, that if two 
bodies are in motion for an hour, the one moving quickly and the 
Other slowly, we do not reckon more time in the one than in the 
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other, although there may be much more motion in the one of the 
bodies than in the other. But that we may comprehend the duration 
of all things under a common measure, we compiire their duration with 
that of the greatest and most regular motions that give rise to years 
and days, and which we call time; hence what is so designated is 
nothing superadded to duration, taken in its generality, but a mode 
of thinking. 

LVTIl. That number and all universal are only modes of thought. 

In the same way number, when it is not considered as in created 
things, but merely in the abstract or in general, is only a mode of 
thinking; and the same is true of all those general ideas we call 
universals. 

LIX. How universals are formed; and what are the five common, 
viz., genus, species, difference, property, and accident. 

Universals arise merely from our making use of one and the same 
idea in thinking of all individual objects between which there sub- 
sists a certain likeness; and when we comprehend all the objects rep- 
resented by this idea under one name, this term likewise becomes 
universal. For example, when we see tw^o stones, and do not regard 
their nature farther than to remark that there arc two of them, we 
form the idea of a certain number, which wc call the binary; and 
when we afterwards .see tw’o birds or two trees, and merely take notice 
of them so far as to ob.serve that there arc two of them, we again take 
up the same idea as before, which is, accordingly, universal; and we 
likewise give to this number the same universal appellation of binary. 
In the same way, wlien wx consider a figure of three sides, we form 
a certain idea, which we call the idea of a triangle, and wx afterwards 
make use of it as the universal to represent to our mind all other 
figures of three sides. But when we remark more particularly that 
of figures of three sides, some have a right angle and others not, we 
form the universal idea of a right-angled triangle, which being related 
to the preceding as more general, maybe called species; and the right 
angle tne universal difference by which right-angled triangles are 
disL^.iguishcd from all others; and farther, because the square of the 
side which sustains the right angle is equal to the squares of the 
other two sides, and because this property belong? only to this species 
of triangles, wc may call it the universal property of the species. 
Finally, if we su])pose that of these triangles some are moved and 
others not, this will be tbeir universal accident; and, accordingly, 
we commonly reckon five universals, viz., genus, species, difference, 
property, accident. 

LX. Of distinctions; and first of the real. 

But number in things themselves arises from the distinction there 
is between them: and distinction is threefold, viz., real, modal, and of 
reason. The real properly subsists between two or more substances; 
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anti it is sufficiei-t to assure us that two substances are really mutually 
distinct, if only we are able clearly and distinctly to conceive the one 
of them without the other. For the knowled^^e we have of God 
renders it certain that he can effect all that of which we have a dis- 
tinct idea; whcrefcirc since we have now, for example, the idea of an 
extended ?3nd corpoieai substance, though we as yet do not know with 
certainty' whether any Mich thing is really existent, nevertheless, merely 
because we have the idea of it, we may ])e assured that such may 
exist; and, if it really exists, that eve^ry part which we can determine 
by thought must be really distinct from the otlier parts of the same 
substance. In the same way, since every one is conscious that he 
thinks, and that he in thought can exclude from himself every other 
substance, whether ihinking or extended, it is certain that each of us 
thus considered is really distinct from every other thinking and cor- 
poreal substance. And although W'C suppose that God united a body 
to a sord so closely that it was imjiossible to form a more intimate 
union, and thus made a composite whole, the two .sub'^tances would 
remain really distinct, notwithstanding this union; for which whatever 
tie God connected them, he wa:^ not able to rid himself of the ]>ower he 
posvsessed of separating them, or of conserving the one apart n tun the 
otlier, and the things which God can separate or conserve se parately 
are really distinct. 

LXL Of the modal distinction. 

There are two kinds of modal distinctions, viz., that het^veen the 
mode properly so called and the substance of which it is a mode, and 
that between two modes of the same substance. Of the funner we 
have an example in this, that we can clear! v apprehend sul)stance 
apart from the mode which w^e say differs from it; while, on the 
other hand, we cannot conceive this mode without conceiving the sub- 
stance itself. There is, for example, a iiKnlal distinction between 
figure or motion and corporeal substance in which both exist; there 
is a similar distinction between aliirmation or recollection and the 
mind. Of the latter kind we have an illustration in our ainlitv to 
recognize the one of two modes apart from the otlicT, as figure apart 
from motion, and motion ajiart from figure; though we camuit tbinx 
of either the one or the other without tliii iking of the c<)n)mo’i sub- 
stance in which they adhere. If, for example, a stone is moved, and 
is withal square, we can, indeed, conceive its square figure witiiout 
Tts motion, and reciprocally its motion without its scpiare figure, hut 
we can conceive neither this motion nor this figure apart from the 
substance of the stone. As for the distinction according to vdiicb the 
mode of one substance is different from another substatice, or fron; 
the mode of another substance, as the motion of one body is different 
from another body or from the mind, or as motion is different from 
4oubt, it seems to me that it should be called real rather than modal. 
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because these modes cannot be clearly conceived apart from the really 
distinct substances of which they are the modes. 

LXII. Of the distinction of reason (logical distinction). 

Finally, the distinction of reason is that betw'^en a substance and 
some one of its attributes, without wdiich it is impossible, however, 
we can have a distinct conception of the substanc!* itself, ^r between 
two such attributes of a common substance, tlic one of w^hirh we essay 
to think without the other. This distinction is manifest from our 
inability to form a clear and distinct idea of such substance if we 
separate from it such attribute; or to have a clear perception of the 
one of two such attributes if we separate it from the other. For 
example, because any substance wdiich ceases to endure ceases also to 
exist, duration is not distinct from substances except in thought (ra- 
tionc) ; and in general all the modes of thinking vvhicli ' 'e consider as 
in objects differ only in thought, as well from the objects of which they 
are thought as from each other in a common object. It occurs, indeed, 
to me that I have el.sewhere classed this kind of distinction with the 
modal < vi/., towards the end of the Reply to the First Objections to 
':he Meditations on the First Philosophy) ; hut there it was only nec- 
essary t'j treat of these distinctions generally, and it was sufficient 
for my purpose at that time simply to distinguish both of them from 
the real. 

LXlll. How thought and extension may be distinctly known, as 
constituting, the one the nature of mind, the other that of body. 

Thougd't and extension may be regarded as constituting the natures 
of intelligent and corporeal substance; and then they must not be 
otherwise conceived than as the thinking and extended substances 
themselves, tlmt is, as mind and body, which in this way are conceived 
with the greatest clearness and di.stinctness. iMoreover, we more 
easily conceive extended or thinking substance than substance by it- 
self, or with the omission of its thinking or extension. For there 
is some difficulty in alistracting the notion of substance from the 
notions of thinking and extension, Avhich, in truth, are only diverse 
in thought itself (f. c., logically different); and a concept is not 
rnoie distinct l)ecausc it comprehends fewer properties, but because we 
accurately distinguish what is comprehended in it from all other 
notions. 

LXTV. How these may likewise be distinctly conceived as modes 
of substance. 

Thought and extension may be also considered us modes of sub- 
stance; in as far, namely, as the same mind may have many different 
thoughts, and the same body, with its size unchanged, may be ex- 
tended in several diverse ways, at one time more in length and less 
in breadth or depth, and at another time more in breadth and less in 
length; and then they are modally distinguished from substance, and 
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can be conceived not less clearly and distinctly, provided they be not 
regarded as subsianccs or things separated from others, but simply 
as modes of things. i"or by regarding them as in the substances of 
which they arc the modes, we distinguish them from these substances, 
and take them for *wliat in truth they are: wdiereas, on the other 
hand, if we v ish to consider them apart from the substances in which 
they are, we should by this itself regard them as self-subsisting things, 
and thus confound the ideas of mode and substance. 

LXV. How we may likewise know their modes. 

In the same way we wall best apprehend the diverse modes of 
thought, as intellection, imagination, recolleciion, vohticm, etc., and 
also the diverse modes of extension, or those that belong to exten- 
sion, as all figures, tiie situation of parts and their motions, provided 
we consider them simply as modes of the things in wliich they are; 
and motion as far as it is concerned, provided we think merely of 
locomotion, without seeking to know the force that produces it, and 
which nevertheless T will essay to explain in its own place. 

LXVI. Plow our sensations, alfections, and appetites may be clearly 
known, although we are frequenti}" wrong in our judgments regarding 
them. 

There remain our sensations, affections, aiul apjictitcs, of which 
we may also have a clear knowledge, if we take care to comprehend 
in the judgements we form of them only that which is precisely con- 
tained in our perception of them, and of which we are immediately 
conscious. There is, however, great difficnity in oliserving this, at 
least in respect of sensations; heeause we have all, without excep- 
tion, from our youth judged lliat all the tilings we jierceived by our 
senses had an existence beyond our tlioughl, and that they were en- 
tirely similar to the sensations, that is, jiercejitions, w^e had of them. 
Thus when, for example, we saw^ a certain color, we tliought w^e saw 
something occupying a jilace out i-f u^. and which was entirely similar 
to that idea of color we were iheu conscious of; and from the habit 
of judging ill this way, we seemed to sec this so clearly and distinctly 
that we esteemed it {i. c., the externality of the color) certain and in- 
dubitable. 

LXVIL That wc are frequently deceived in our judgments re- 
garding pain itself. 

The same prejudice has place in all our other vsensations, even in 
those of titillation and pain. For though w'e arc not in the habit 
of believing that there exist out of us objects that resemble titilla- 
tion and pain, we do not nevertheless consider these sensations as in 
the mind alone, or our perception, but as in the liand, or fof't, or 
some other part of our body. There is no reason, however, to* con- 
strain us to believe that the pain, for example, which we feel, as it 
Were-, in the foot is something out of the mind existing in the foot, or 
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that the light which we see, as it were, in the sun exists in the sun 
as it is in us. Both these beliefs are prejudices of our early years, 
as will clearly appear in the sequel. 

LXVIII. How in these things what we clearly conceive is to be 
distinguished from that in which we may be deceived. 

But that we may distinguish what is clear in our sensations from 
what is obscure, we ought most carefully to observe that we possess 
a clear and distinct knowledge of pain, color, and other things of this 
sort, when we consider them simply as sensations or thoughts; but 
that, when they are judged to be certain things subsisting beyond our 
mind, we are wholly unable to form any conception of them. Indeed, 
when any one tells us that he secs color in a body or feels pain in one 
of his limbs, tliis is exactly the same as if he said that he there saw 
or felt something of the nature of which he was entirely ignorant, or 
that he did not know what he saw or felt. For although, when less 
attentively examining his thouglits, a person may easil> persuaoe him- 
self that he has some knowledge of it, since he sui^poses that there is 
something resembling that sensaiion of color or of pain of which he 
is conscious; yet, if he reflects on what the sensation of color or pain 
represents to him as existing in a colored body or in a wounded mem- 
ber, he will find that of such he has absolutely no knowledge. 

LXIX. 1 hat magnitude, figure, etc., are known far differently 
from color, pain, etc. 

What we have said above will lie more manifest, especially if we 
consider that size in llie body ])c'rcci\ed, figure, motion (at least local, 
for philosophers by fancying other kinds of motion have rendered its 
nature less intelligible to themselves), the situation of parts, dura- 
tion, number, and those others projierties which, as we liave already 
said, we clearly perceive in all bodies, arc known by us in a way al- 
together different from that in which A\e know what color is in the 
same body, or pain, smell, taste, or any other of those properties which 
I have saul above must he referred to the senses. For although when 
wc see a body we arc not less assuied of its existence from its ap- 
pearing figured than from its appearing colored, we 3^et know with far 
greater clearness its jiroperty of figure than its color. 

LXX. That wc may judige of sensible things in two ways, by the 
one of which we avoid error, by the other fall into it. 

It is thus manifest that to say we perceive colors in objects is in 
reality equivalent to saying wc perceive something in objects and 
are yet ignorant of what it is, except as that which determines in us 
a certain highly vivid and clear sensation, which we call the sensa- 
tion c| colors. There is, however, very great diversity in the manner 
of judging: for so loiig as wc simply judge that there is an unknown 
something in objects (that is, in things such as they are, from which 
the sensation reached us), so far arc we from falling into error that, on 
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the contrary, wc thus rather provide against it, for we are less apt to 
jucige rashly oi a thing which we observe we do not know. But when 
we think vc perceive colors in objects, although we are in reality 
ignorant of what we tlieix denominate color, and are unable to conceive 
any rc^eniblaricc bciwecn the color w^e suppose to be in objects, and 
that of vvniUi wx‘ are conscious in sensation, yet because we do not ob- 
serve this 01 bccaitse there arc in objects several properties, as size, 
tigurc, ui'ibcr, etc., ^v'nich. as v/c clearly know, exist, or may exist 
'r thero as they art perceived by our senses or conceived by our 
understanding, we easily glide into the error of holding that w'hat is 
called color io objects is something entirely resembling the color we 
perceive, . rid thereafter of suppf)sing tliat wc have a clear perception 
of what iv' 111 no ” ^ay perceived by us. 

LXXI T! at the chief cause of our errors is to be found in the 
prejudices of our childhood. 

And hr.c wx may notice the first and chief cause of our errors. In 
ea^'y life the mind was so closely bound to tlie body that it attended 
to nothing beyond the thoughts by which it perceived the objects that 
made impression on the body: nor as yet did it refer these thoughts to 
anything existing beyond itself, but simply felt jiain when the body 
was hurl, oi pleasure wdien anything beneficial to the bod}" occurred, 
or if the body wms so slightly affect cd that it was neither greatly bene- 
fited nor hurt, the mind experienced the sensations we call tastes, 
smells, sounds, heat, cold, light, colors, and the like, which in truth are 
representative of nothing existing out of our mind, and w^liich vary ac- 
cording to the diversities of the parts and ino(V\s in which the body is 
affected. The mind at the same time also perceived magnitudes, fig- 
ures, motions, and the like, w'liich wxre not presented to it as sensa- 
tions but as things of the modes of things existing, or at least capable 
of existing out of thought, although it did not yet observe tins differ- 
ence between these two kinds of perceptions. And afterwards W"hen 
the machine of the body, winch has been so fabricated by nature that 
it can of its own inherent power move itself in various w^ays by turn- 
ing itself at random on every side, followxxl after what was useful 
and avoided what w"as detrimental; the mind, which w^as ciosrly con- 
nected wdth it, reflecting on the objects it pursued or avoided, re- 
marked, for the first time, that they existed out of itself, and not only 
attributed to them magnitudes, figures, motions, and the like, which it 
apprehended cither as things or as the modes of things, bui, in addi- 
tion, attributed to them tastes, odors, and the other ideas of that sort, 
the sensations of which were caused by itself; and as it only con- 
sidered other objects in so far as they were usefiii ibe body, in 
which it was immersed, it judged that there was greatee or less reality 
in each object, according as the impressions it caused on the body 
were more or less powerful. Hence arose the belief that there was 
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more substance or body in rocks and metals than in air or water, be- 
cause the mind perceived in them more hardness and weight. More- 
over, the air was thought to be merely nothing so long . s we experi- 
enced no agitation of it by the wind, or did not a hot or cold. 
And because the stars gave hardly more light than the sle’.der flames 
of candles, we supposed that each star was hut of this size Again 
since the mind did not observe that the earth moved on its axis, or 
that its superticcs was curved like that of a globe, it was o’' that ac- 
count more ready to judge the earth iiiimovMhjc and its su: f.a'c flat 
And our mind has been imbued from onr infanry \^iih a th nisand 
other prejudices of the same sort, whicli afUrwarch v' our youth we 
forgot we had accepted without sufficient cxaininaiion, ainl admitted 
as possessed of the highest truth and clearness, a'- th^o had been 
known by means of our senses, or implanted in us by ratine 

LXXir. That the second cause of our errors is that we cannot for- 
get these prejudices. 

And although now in our mature years, when the miiul, bein^ no 
longer wholly subject to the body, is not in the habit oi referring all 
things to it, but also seeks to discover the truth of things considered 
in themselves, wc observe the falsehood of a great many of the judg- 
ments wc had before formed; yet we experience a diPicuky in ex- 
punging them from our memory, and, so long as they remain there, 
they give ’isc to various errors. Thus, for example, since from our 
earliest years wc imagined the stars to be of very small size, we find 
it highly dinicult to rid ourselves of this iiiiaginalifjii, aUhougli assured 
by plain astronomical reasons that they arc of the greatest, — so pre- 
vailing is the power of preconceived opinion. 

LXXllI. The third cause is, that wc become fatigued by attending 
to those objects which arc not present to the senses; and that we are 
thus accustomed to judge of these not from present perception but 
from preconceived o])inion. 

Besides, our mind cannot attend to any object without at length 
experiencing some pain and fatigue; and of all objects it has the 
greatest est diff cully in attending to those which arc present neither 
to the senses nor to the imagination: whether for the reason that this 
is natural to it from its union with the body, or because in our early 
years, oeing occupied merely with perceptions and miaginations, it 
has became rnore familiar with, and acquired greater facility in think- 
ing in those modes than in any other. Hence it also happens that 
many are unnhk to conceive any substance except w'hai. is imaginable 
and corporeal, and even sensible. For Ihey are ignorant of the cir- 
cumstance lhat those objects alone are imaginable which consist in 
extension, motion, and figure, while there are many others besides 
these that are intelligible; and they persuade themselves that nothing 
can subsist but body, and, finally, that tliere is no body which is not 
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sensible. Anc since in truth we perceive no object such as it is by 
sense alone (but onl^’ by our reason exercised upon sensible objects), 
as will hereafter be clearly shown, it thus happens that the majority 
during life perceive nothing unless in a confused way. 

LXXH^ The fourth sou^ie of our errors is, that we attach ouf 
thoughts to words which do not express them with accuracy. 

Finally, since for the use of speech we attach all our conceptions 
to words by whlcl’ to exi)ress them, and commit to memory our 
thoughts in connection with these terms, and as we afterwards find 
it more eas> to recall the Avoi ds than the things signified by them, we 
can scarcely conceive anything with such distinctness as to separate 
entirely wliat we conceive from the words that were vselected to ex- 
press it. On this account the majority attend to words rather than 
to things; and thus very frequently assent to terms without attaching 
to them any meaning, cither because they think they once understood 
them, or imagnic +hcy receive them from others by whom they were 
correctly uncierstood. This, however, is not the place to treat of this 
matter in detail, seeing the nature of the human body has not yet 
beer expounded, nor the existence even of body established; enough, 
nevertheless, appears to have been said to enable one to distinguish 
such of our conceptions as arc clear and distinct from those that are 
obscure and confused. 

LXXV. Summary of what must be observed in order to philoso- 
phise correctly. 

Wherefore if we should philosophise in earnest, and give ourselves 
to the search after all the trutlis avc are capable of knowing, we must, 
in the first place, lay aside our prejudices ; in otlier words, w^e must 
take care scrupulously to withliold our assent from the opinions we 
have formerly admitted, until uf)on new examination we discover that 
they are true. We must, in the next place, make an orderly review 
of the notions we have in our minds, and hold as true all and only 
those which we clearly and distinctly apprehend. In this way we 
will observe, first of all, that we exist in so far as it is our nature to 
think, and at the same time that there is a God upon whom we de- 
pend; and after considering^ his attrile^tes w'c will be able to investi- 
gate the truth of all other things, since God is the cause of them. 
Besides the notions w^e have of God and of our mind, \v< will like- 
wise find that we possess the knowledge of many propositions which 
are eternally t^ue, as, for examjile, that nothing cannot be tbe cause 
of anything, etc. We will farther discover in our minds the knowl- 
edge of a corporeal or extended nature that may be moved, divided, 
etc., and also of certain sensations that affect us, as of pain, colors, 
tastes, etc., although we do not yet know the cause of our being so 
affecterl; and comparing what we have now learned, by examining 
those, things in their orders, with our former confused knowledge of 
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them, we will acqtiire the habit of forming clear and distinct concep- 
tiotis of all the objects we are capable of kmnvdn^. In these feW 
precepts seem to me to be comprised the most general and important 
principles of human knowledge. 

LXXVI. That we ought to prefer the Divine authority to our 
perception: but that, apart from things revealed, we ought to assent 
to nothing that we do not clearly apprehend. 

Above lill, we must impress on our memory the infaliifjlc ruie, that 
what God has revealed is incomparably more certain itian anything 
else; and that we ought to submit our belief to the Divine authority 
rather than to our own judgment, even although perhaps the light of 
reason should, with the greatest clearness and evidence, appear to 
suggest to us something contrary to what is revealed. But in things 
regarding which there is no revelation, it is by no means consistent 
with the cliaractcr of a philosopher to accept as true what he has 
not ascertained to he such, and to trust more to the sense's, in other 
words, to the inconsiderate judgments of childhood than to the dic- 
tates of mature reason. 



PART II 


Oi^ niE PRINCIPLES OF MATERIAT. THINGS 

I. I ML grounds on which the existence of material things may 
be known with certainty. 

Although we are all sufficiently persuaded of the existence of mate- 
rial things, yet, since this was before called in question by us, and 
since we reckoned the persuasion of their existence as among the 
prejudices of our childhood, it is now necessary for us to investigate 
the grounds on which this truth may he known with certainty. In the 
first place, tlien, it cannot be doubted tliat every perception we have 
comes to us from some object different from our mind; for it is not in 
our power to cause ourselves to experience one perception rather 
than another, the perception being entirely dependent on the object 
which affects our senses. It may, indeed, lie matter of inquiry 
whether* that object be God, or something different from God; but be- 
cause we perceive or rather, stimulated by sense, clearly and dis- 
tinctly apprehend, certain matter extended in leni’tli, breadth, and 
thickness, the various parts of which have different figures and mo- 
tions, and give rise to the sensations we have of colors, smells, pains, 
etc., God would, without question, deserve to be regarded as a de- 
ceiver, if he directly and of himself presented to our mind the idea of 
this extended matter, or merely caused it to be presented to us by some 
object which possessed neither extension, figure, nor motion. For Ae 
clearly conceive this matter as entirely distinct from God, and from 
ourselves, or our mind; and appear even clearly to discern that the 
idea of it is formed in us on occasion of objects existing (.ut of our 
minds, to which it is in every respect similar. But cince God can- 
not deceive us, for this is repugnant to his nature, as has been al- 
ready remarked, we must unhesitatingly conclude that tlietc exists a 
certain object extended in length, breadth, and thickness, and possess- 
ing all those properties which we clearly ajiprtheiid to belong lo A'hat 
is extended. And this extended . J>.dancc is wTai we call body or 
matter. 

IL How we likewise know that the human bod> ie closely con- 
nected with the mind. 

We ought also to conclude that a certain body is htorc closely united 
to our mind than any other, because we clearly observe that pain 
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and other sensations affect us without our foreseeing; them ; and these, 
the mind is conscious, do not arise from itself alone, nor pertain to 
it, in so far as it is a thing which thinks, hut only in so far as it is 
united to another thing extended and movable, which is cab d the 
human body. But this is not the place to treat in detail of this matter 

III. That the perceptions of the senses do not teach us v/hai is :n 
reality in things, but what is beneficial or hurtlul iu the composite 
whole of mind and body. 

It will be sufficient to remark that the perceptions of the senses are 
merely to be referred to this intimate union of the huih:in body and 
mind, and that they usually make us aware of what, in exreii.rd ob- 
jects, may be useful or adverse to this union, but do not present tc 
us these objects as they are in themselves, unless occasionally and by 
accident. For, after this observation, we will without uifficulty lay 
aside the prejudices of the senses, and will have recourse to our under- 
standing alone on this question, by reflecting carefully on the ideas 
implanted in it by nature. 

IV. That the nature of body consists not in weight, hardness, 
color, and the like, but in extension alone. 

In this way w'e will discern that the nature of matter or body, con- 
sidered in geiKual, does not consist in its being hard, or ponderous, or 
colored, or that w’hich affects our senses in any other w’ay, but simply 
in its being a substance extended in length, breadth, and depth. For, 
with respect to hardness, wx* know nothing of it by sense farther than 
that the parts of liard bodies resist the motion of our hands on coming 
into contact wn’th them; but if every time our hands moved towards 
any part, all the bodies in that place receded as quickly as our hands 
approached, wx‘ should never feel hardness; and yet wx have no rea- 
son to believe that bodies wdneh might thus recede would on this ac- 
count lose that which makes them bodies. The nature of body does 
therefore, consist in hardne.ss. In the same way, it may be shown 
that weight, color, and all the other qualities of this sort, which are 
perceived in corporeal matter, may be taken from it, itself meanwhile 
remaining entire*, it thus follows that the nature of body depends on 
none of these. 

V. That the truth regarding the nature of body is obscured by 
the uplnift'is respecting rarefaction and a vacuum with wdiich w^e are 
pre-occup'ied. 

Ther? Still remain tw^o causes to prevent its being fully admitted 
that the ^rue nature of body r jn extension alone. The first 

is the prevalent opinion, that most boOits admit of being so rarefied 
and condensed that, when rarefied, they have greater extension than 
wheif condensed; ana some even have subtilized to such a degree as to 
make a'distinctiofi between the substance of body and its quantity, and 
between quantity itself and extension. The second cause is this, that 
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where we corceivo only extension in len.jTth, breadth, and depth, we 
arc not in the habit ol saying that body is there, but only space and 
further void space, which the generality believes to be a mere nega- 
tion. 

VI In what way rarefaction takes place. 

But with regard to rarefaction and condensation, whoever gives 
his attention to his own thoughts, and admits nothing of which he 
is not dearly conscious, will not suppose that tlicrc is anything in 
those processes furthei than a change of figure in the body rarefied 
or condensed, so that, in other words, rare bodies are those between 
the parts of which there are numerous tlistances filled with other 
bodies; and dense bfidies, on the other hand, those whose parts ap- 
proaching each other, cither diminish these distances or take them 
wholly away, in the latter c^f winch cases the body is rendered abso- 
lutely dense. The body, however, when condensed, has not, therefore, 
less extension than when the parts embrace a greater space, owing to 
their removal from each other, and their dispersion into branches. 
For we ought not to attribute to it (he extension of the pores or dis- 
tances which its parts do not orcui)y when it is rarefied, but to the 
other bodies that fill those interstices; just as when we see a sponge 
full of water or any other liejuid. \vc do not suppose that each part 
of the spoTigc has ou this account greater exic'nsion that when com- 
pressed and dry, but only that its pores are wider, and therefore that 
the body is diffused over a larger space. 

VIT. That rarefaction cannot be intelligibly explained unless in 
the way here proposed. 

And indeed I am unable to discover the force of the reasons which 
have induced some to say that rarefaction is the result of tlie aug- 
mentation of the quantity of hi/ly, rather than to explain it mi the 
principle exemplified in tlie ca^c of a sponge. For although wFen air 
or water are rarefied wo do not sec any of the ])ores that are rendered 
large, or the iiew^ hvidy that is added to oceu])y them, it is yet less 
agreeable to reason to sup]>osc something that is unintelligible for 
the purpose of giving a verbal and merely apparent explanation of the 
rarefaction of bodies, than to conclude, because of their rarefaction, 
that there arc pores or distances between the j)arts which are in- 
creased in size, and filled with some new body. Nor ought wv to re- 
frain from assenting to this exjdanation, because we perceive this new 
body by none of our senses, for there is no reason which obliges us 
to believe that we should perceive by our senses all the bodies in 
existence. And w^e see that it is very easy to explain rarefaction in 
this matter, but impossible in any other; for, in fine, there would be, 
as appears to me, a manifest contradiction in supposing that any body 
was increased by a quantity or extension which it had not l)efore, 
without the addition to it of a new extended substanCCj -in other words. 
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of another body, because it is impossible to conceive any addition of 
extension or quantity to a thing’ without supposing tlK‘ addition of a 
substance having quantity or extension, as will more clearly appear 
from what follows. 

VIII. That quantity and number differ only in thought {ratione d 
from that which has quantity and is numbered. 

For quantity differs from extended subsianee. niul number from 
what is numbered, not in reality but merely in our thought ; so that, 
for example, we may consider the whole nature of a corporeal sub- 
stance which is comi)riscd in a space of ten feet, although we do not 
attend to this measure of ten feet, for the obvious reason diat the 
thing conceived is of the same nature in any part of that space as 
in the whole; and, on the other hand, we can conceive the nmnijer ten, 
as also a continuous (juantity of ten feet, without thinkuig of this de- 
terminate substance, liccausc the concept of the number ten is mani- 
festly the same whether we consider a numl)er of ten feet or ten of 
anything else; and we can conceive a continuous quantity of ten feet 
without thlrdving of this or that determinate substance, although we 
cannot concrive it wdtliout some extended substance of which it is the 
quantity. Ii is in reality, liowcver, impossible that any, even the least 
part, of such quantity or extension, can he taken away, wdthout the 
retrenchment at the same lime of as much of the substance, nor, on 
the other hand, can we lessen the suhstance, without at the same time 
taking as much from the quantity or extension. 

IX. That corporeal suhstance, when di^'tinguished from its quan- 
tity, is confusedly conceived as something incorporeal. 

Although perhaps some express themselves otherwise on this mat- 
ter, I am nevertheless convinced that they do not think differently from 
what 1 have now said: for when they distinguish (corporeal) sub- 
stance from extension or quantity, they either mean nothing by the 
word (coTporcal) sohstanc'c, or they form in their minds merely a 
confused idea of incorTporeal .suhstance, which they falsely attribute 
to corporeal, and lea\c to extension the true idea of this corporeal 
substance; ^^hich cxten>ion tf-ey call an accident, hut with such im- 
propriety as to make it easy to discover that their wmrds are not in 
harmony will: their thoughts. 

X. What space or internal place is. 

Space or internal ])]ace, and the corporeal substance wdiich is com- 
prised in it. are not different in reality, hut merely in the mode in 
whicli they are wont to he conceived by us. For, in truth, the same 
extension jti length, breadth, and depth, wdiich constitmes space, con- 
stitutes body; and the difference betw^een them lies oidy in this, that 
in body we consider extension as particular, and conceive it to change 
with the body; whereas in space we attribute to extension a generic 
unity, so that -after taking from a certain space the body which oc* 
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cupied it, v/o dc iiOl suppose that we have at the same time removed 
the extension of rhe space, because it appears to us that the same 
extension remanis there so long as it is of the same magnitude and 
figure, and orcserves tne same situation in respect to certain bodies 
around h. by means of which we determine this space. 

XL How space is not in reality different from corporeal sub- 
stance. 

And indeed it will be easy to discern that it is the same extension 
which constitutes the nature of body as uf space, and that these two 
things aie mutually diverse only as the nature of the genus and 
species differs from that of the individual, provided we reflect or\. 
the idea wx have of any body, taking a stone for example, and reject 
all that is not essential to the nature of body. In the first place, then, 
hardness may be rejected, because if the stone were liquefied or re- 
duced to powder, it w'ould no longer possess hardness, and yet would 
not cease to be a body; color also may be thrown out of account, be- 
cause we have frequently seen stones so transparent as to have no 
color; again, we may reject weight, because w'e have the case of fire, 
which, though very light, is still a body; and, finally, we may reject 
cold, heat, and all the other qualities of this sort, either because they 
are not considered as in the stone, or because, with the change of these 
qualities, the stone is not sup}>osed to have lost the nature of body. 
After this examination we will find that nothing remains in the idea of 
body, except that it is something extended in length, breadth, and 
depth; and this something is comprised in our idea of space, not only 
of that which is full of body, but even of what is called void space. 

XII. How space differs from body in our mode of conceiving it. 

There is, however, some difference between them in the mode of 
conception; for if w'e remove a stone from the space or place in which 
it W'as, we conceive that its extension also is taken away, because we 
regard this as particular, and inseparable from the stone itself : but 
meanwhile we suppose that the same extension of place in which this 
stone was remains, although the place of the stone be occupied by 
wood, water, air, or by any other body, or be even supposed vacant, 
because we now consider extension in general, and think that the same 
is common to stones, wood, water, air, and other bodies, and even to 
a vacuum itself, if there is any such thing, provided it be of the same 
magnitude and figure as before, and preserve the same situation 
among the external bodies which determine this space. 

XIIL What external place is. 

The reason of which is, that the words place and space signify 
nothing leaby different from body which is said to be in place, but 
merely designate its magnitude, figure, and situation among other 
bodies. Tor it is necessary, in order to determine this situation, to 
regard certain other bodies which we consider as immovable; and. 
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according as we look to different bodies, we may see that the same 
thing at the same time does and does not change place. For example, 
when a vessel is being carried out to sea, a person sitting at the stern 
may be said to remain always in one place, if \vc look 10 che parts of 
the vessel, since with respect to these he preserves the same situa- 
tion; and on the other hand, if regard be had to ibe neighboring 
shores, the same person will seem to be perpetually changing place, 
seeing he is constantly receding from one shore amcl approach: ng an- 
other. And besides, if we suppose that the eardi moves, and that it 
makes precisely as much way from west to cast as the vessel fiom 
east to west, we will again say that the person at ihc stern does not 
change his place, because this place will be determined by certain 
immovable points which we imagine to be in the lieavens. Rut if at 
length we are persuaded that there are no points really imn movable in 
the universe, as will hereafter be shown to he probable, we will thence 
conclude that nothing has a permanent place unless in so far as it is 
fixed by our thought. 

XIV. Wherein place and space differ. 

The terms place and space, however, differ in signification, because 
place more expressly designates situation than magnitude or iigure, 
“while, on tlie other hand, \vc think of the latter wlien we speak of 
space. For we frequently say that a thing succeeds to the place of 
another although it be not exactly of the same magnitude or figure; 
but we do not therefore admit that it occupies the same space as the 
other; and wlien the situation is changed we say that the place also 
is changed, althougli there arc the same magnitude and figure as be- 
fore: so that when we say that a thing is in a particular place, we 
mean merely that it is situated in a determinate way in respect of 
certain other objects; and wdien we add that it occupies such a space 
or place we understand besides that it is of such determinate magni- 
tude and figure as exactly to fill this space. 

XV. How external place is rightly taken for the super fices of the 
surrounding body. 

And tlius ^Yc never indeed distinguish space from extension in 
length, breadth, and depth ; wc sometimes, however, consider place as 
in the thing placed, and at other times as out of it. Internal place in- 
deed differs in no w^ay from space; but external place may be taken 
for the superficies that immediately surround the thing placed. It 
ought to be remarJied that by superficies we do not here understand 
any part of the surrounding body, but only the boundary between the 
surrounding and surrounded bodies, wdiicb is noilnng more than a 
mode; or at least that wx speak of superfices in genera- which is no 
part of one body rather than another, but is always considered the 
same, provided it retain the same magnitude and figure. For although 
the whole surrounding body with its superficies were changed, it would 
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not bfe supposed that the body which was surrounded by it had there- 
fore changed its place, if it meanwhile preserved the same situation 
with rCvSpect to the other bodies that are regarded as immovable. 
Thus, if wc suppose that a boat is carried in one direction by the 
current of a stream, and impelled by the wind in the opposite with 
an equal force, , o that its siutation with respect to the banks is not 
changed, we v-ill readily admit that it remains in the same place, al- 
though the wliole superficies which surrounds it is incessantly chang- 
ing. 

XVTj_^ That a vacuum or space in which there is absolutely no 
body is repugnant to reason. j 

With regard to a vacuum, in the philosophical seiibC of the term, 
that is, a space in which there is no substance, it is evident that such 
does not exist, seeing the extension of space or internal place is not 
different from that of body For since from this alone, that a body 
has extension in length, breadth, and depth, wc have reason to con- 
clude that it is a substance, it being absolutely contradictory that 
nothing should possess extension, we ought to form a similar infer- 
ence regarding the space whicli is supposed void, viz., that since there 
is extension in it there is necessarily also substance. 

XVTI. That a vacuum in the ordinary use of the term does not 
exclude all body. 

And, in truth, by the term vacuum in its common use, we do not 
mean a place or space in which there is absolutely nothing, but only 
a place in which there is none of those things we presume ought to be 
there. Thus, because a pitcher is made to hold water, it is said to be 
empty when it is merely filled with air; or if there are no fish in a 
fish-pond, we say there is nothing in it, although it be full of water; 
thus a vessel is said to be empty, when, in place of the merchandise 
which it was designed to carry, it is loaded with sand only, to enable 
it to resist the violence of the w’ind; and, finally, it is in the same 
sense that we say space is void when it contains nothing sensible, al- 
though it contains created and self-subsisting matter; for we are not 
in the habit of considering the bodies near us, unless in so f?r as they 
cause in our organs of sense impressions strong enough to enable us 
to perceive them. And if, in place of keeping- in mind wdiat ought 
to be understood by these terms a vacuum and nothing, wc afterwards 
suppose that in the space we called a vacuum, there is not only no 
sensible object, but no object at all, we will f;iU into the same error 
as if, because a pitcher in wdiich there is nothing but air, is, in com- 
mon speech, said to be empty, we w'erc therefore to judge that the air 
contained in it is not a substance {res suhsistens) . 

XVIII. Kow the prejudice of an absolute vacuum is to be cor- 
rected. 

We have almost all fallen into this error from the earliest age, for. 
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observing that there is no necessary connection between a vessel and 
the body it contains, we thought that God at least could take from a 
vessel the body which occupied it, without it being necessary that any 
other should be put in the place of the one removed. But that way we 
may be able now to correct this false opinion, it is necessarj to re- 
mark that there is in truth no connection between 1*ie vessel and the 
particular body which it contains, but that there is an absolutely nec- 
essary connection between the concave figure of the vessel and the 
extension considered generally which must he comprised in this cav- 
ity; so that it is not more contradictory to conceive a mountain with- 
out a valley than such a cavity without the extension it contains, or 
this extension apart from all extended substance, for, as we 
have often said, of nothing there can be no extension. And 
accordingly, if it be asked what w^mld happen were God to remove 
from a vessel all the body contained in it, without permitting another 
body to occupy its place, tlic answer must be that the sides of the 
vessel would thus come into proximity wdth each other. For two 
bodies must touch each other when there is nothing between them, and 
it is manifestly contradictory for two bodies to he apart, in other 
words, that there should be a distance between them, and this dis- 
tance yet be nothing: for all distance is a mode of extension, and can- 
not therefore exist without an extended substance. 

XIX. That this confirms what was said of rarefaction. 

After we have tlius remarked that the nature of corporeal sub- 
stance consists only in its being an extended thing, and that its ex- 
tension is not different from that w^hich we attribute to space, how- 
ever empty, it is easy to discover the impossibility of any one of its 
parts in any way whatsoever occupying more space at one time than 
at another, and thus of being otherwise rarefied than in the \vay ex- 
plained above; and it is easy to perceive also that there cannot be 
more matter or ])ody in a ve.sscl when it is tilled with lead or gold, or 
any other body however heavy arul hard, than when it hut contains 
air and is supposed to he empty: for tlie quantity of the parts of 
wdiich a liody is ^'omj^o^ed does not depend on their \veight or hard- 
ness, hut only on the extension, wdfich is always equal in the same 
vase. 

XX. That from this the non-existence of atoms may likewise be 
demonstrated. 

We likewise discover tliat there cannot exist any atoms or parts of 
matter that are of their own nature indivisible. For however small 
we suppose tlicsc parts to he, yet l)ceause they are necessarily ex- 
tended, we are always able in thought to divide any one of them into 
two or more smaller parts, and may accordingly admit ^heir divisibility. 
For there is nothing we can divide in thought which we do not thereby 
recognize to be divisible; and, therefore, were we to judge it in- 
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divisible onr jndginent would not be in harmony with the knowledge 
we have of the thing ; and although we should even suppose that God 
had reduced particle of matter to a smallness so extreme that it 
did not admit of being further divided, it would nevertheless be im- 
properly styled indivisible, for though God had rendered the particles 
so small tliat il 'alls not in the power of any creature to divide it, he 
could not hcwevc! deprive himself of the ability to do so, since it is 
absolutely nnnossibk for him to lessen his own omnipotence, as was 
before observed. Wherefore, absolutely speaking, tlie smallest ex- 
tended particle is always divisilde, since it is such of its very nature. 

XXL It is thus also demonstrated that the extension of the world 
is indefinite. 

Wc further discover that this world or the wdiole {universitas^ of 
corporeal substance, is extended without limit, for wherever we fix 
a limit, wc still not only imagine beyond it spaces indefinitely ex- 
tended, but perceive these to be truly imaginable, in other words, to 
be in reality such as we imagine than; so that they contain in them 
corporeal substance indcfiniicly extended, for, as has been already 
shown at length, the idea of extension vhich we conceive in any space 
whatever is plainly identical with the idea of corporeal substance. 

XXIL It also follows that the matter of the heaA’ens and earth is 
the same, and that there cannot he a plurality of worlds. 

And it may also be easily Inferred from all this that the earth and 
heavens are made of the same matter; and that even although there 
were an infinity of worlds, they v.'ould all i)e composed of this matter; 
from which it follows that a plurality of worlds is inij)ossihle, because 
we clearly conceive tliat the matter whose nature consists only in its 
being an extended substance, alrcarly wholly occupies all the imagina- 
ble spaces where these other worlds could alone be, and we cannot 
find in ourselves the idea of any other matter. 

XXIII. That all the variety of matter, or the diversity of its 
forms, depends on motion. 

There is therefore but one kind of matter in the whole universe, and 
this wc know only by its being extended. All tlic properties we dis- 
tinctly perceive to belong to it are reducible to its capacity of being 
divided and moved according to its part^; and accordingly ii is capable 
of all those affections which wc perceive can arise from die motion 
of its parts. For the partition of matter in tliouglit makes no change 
in it; but all variation of it, or diversity of lonn, depend, op motion 
The philosophers even seem universally to have observed this, for 
they said that nature was the prirci]-le of motion and rest, and by 
nature they understood that by which all corjioreal tilings become 
such as are foui d in experience. 

XXIV. What motion is. taking the term in its common use. 

But motion ( viz., local, for I can conceive no other kind of mo- 
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iion, and therefore I do not think we ought to suppose there is any 
other in nature), in the ordinary sense of the term, nothing more 
than the action by which a body passes froiti one pljce to another. 
And just as we have remarked above that the same tl.mg may be said 
to change and not to change place at the same time, so also we may 
say that the same thing is at the same time moted 9nd not moved. 
Thus, for example, a person seated in a vessel is setting sail, 

thinks he is in motion if he looks to the that ht has left, and 

considers it as fixed; but not if he regards the ship itself, among the 
parts of which he preserves always the same situation. Moreover, 
because we are accustomed to suppose that there is no motion with- 
out action, and that in rest there is the cessation of action, the per- 
son thus seated is more properly said to be at rest than in motion, see- 
ing he is not conscious of being in action. 

XXV. What motion is properly so called. 

But if, instead of occupying ourselves with tliat which has no 
foundation, unless in ordinary usage, we desire to know what ought 
to be understood by motion according to the trutli of the thing, we 
may say, in order to give it a determinate nature, that it is the trans- 
porting of one part of matter or of one body from the vicinity of those 
bodies that arc in immediate contact mih it, or 'ivJuch zee regard as at 
rest, to the vicinity of other bodies. By a body as a j^art of matter, I 
understand all that which is transferred togetlier, altliungh it be per- 
haps composed of several parts, which in tlieinsehcs have other mo- 
tions; and 1 say that it is the transporting and not the force or action 
which transports, wdth the view of showing that motion is always in 
the movable thing, not in that which moves; for it seems to me that 
we are not accustomed to distinguish these two things with sufficient 
accuracy. Farther, T understand that it is a mode of the movable 
thing, and not a substance, just as figure is a property of the thing 
figured, and repose of that which is at rest. 



PART III 


OF THE VISIBLE WORLD 

L That we cannot think too hig-lily of the works of God. ' 

Having now ascertained certain princi])ics of material things, W’hich 
were sought, not hy the prejudices of the senses, but by the light of 
reason, and which thus possess so great evidence that we cannot doubt 
of their truth, it remains for us to consider whether from these alone 
we can deduce the explication of all the phenomena of nature. We 
will commence with tliosc phenomena that are of the greatest gen- 
erality, and upon which the others depend, as, for example, with the 
general structure of this whole visible wmrld. But in order to our 
philosophizing aright regarding this, tW'O things are first of all to be 
obseiA^ed. The first is, that we should ever bear in mind the infinity 
of the power and goodness of God. tliat we may not fear falling into 
error by imagining his works to he too great, beautiful, and perfect, 
but that w^e may, on the contrary, take care lest, by supposing limits to 
them of wdiich we have no certain knowlcMlge, we appear to think 
less highly than we ought of the p(wver of God. 

II. That we ought to beware lest, in our presumption, wc imagine 
that the ends w^hich God proposed to himself in the creation of the 
world are understood by us. 

The second is, that we should beware of presuming too higlily of 
ourselves, as it seems we should do if wc supposed certain limits to 
the world, wdtliout being assured of their ex'.stence either hy natural 
reasons or by divine revelation, as if the ])ower of our thought ex- 
tended beyond what God has in reality made; hut likewise still more 
if we persuaded ourselves that all things were created hy God for us 
only, if w^c merely suppo.sed that we could comprehend by the power 
of our intellect the ends which God proposed to himself in creating 
the universe. 

III. In what sense it may be said that all things were created for 
the sake of man. 

For altliougli, as far as regards morals, it may be a pious thought 
to believe tluu God made all things for us, seeing w^e may thus be 
incited to greater gratitude and love toward him; and although it is 
even in some sense true, because there is no created thing of which 
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we cannot make some use, if it be only that of exercising our mind 
in considering it, and honoring God on account of it, it is yet by no 
means probable that all things were created for us in this way that 
God had no other end in their creation; and this supposition would be 
plainly ridiculous and inept in physical reason!’ lor we do not douUt 
but that many things exist, or formerly existed and liave now ceased 
to be, which were never seen or known by man, and were never of use 
to him. 



PART IV 


OF THE EARTH 

I. Of '\hat is to be borrowed from disquisitions on animals and 
man to advance the knowledge of material objects. 

I should add nothing farther to this the fourth part of the Principles of 
Philosophy, did I purpose carrying out my original design of writing a 
fifth and sixth part, the one treating of things possessed of life, that 
is, animals and plants, and the otlicr of man. But because I have 
not yet acquired sufticient knowledge of all the matters of which I 
should desire to treat in tlicse two last parts, and do not know whether 
I ever shall have sufficient leisure to finish them, I will here subjoin 
a few things regarding tlie objects of our senses, that I may not, for 
the sake of the latter, delay too long the publication of the former 
parts, or of what may be desiderated in them, which I might have re- 
served for explanation in those others: for I have hitherto described 
this earth, and generally the whole visible world, as if it were merely 
a machine in wdiich there was nothing at all to consider except the 
figures and motions of its parts, whereas our senses present to us 
many other things, for example colors, smells, sounds, and the like, 
of which, if I did not speak at all, it would be thought I had omitted 
the explication of the majority of the objects that are in nature. 

II. What perception (sensus) is, and ho\v we perceive. 

We must know^, therefore, that although the human soul is united 
to the wliole body, it has, nevertheless, its principle seat in the brain, 
where alone it not only understands and imagines, but also perceives; 
and this by tlie medium of the nerves, which are extended like threads 
from the brain to all the other mcml)ers, with which they are so con- 
nected that we can hardly touch any one of them without moving the 
extremities of w^ome of the nerves spread over it; and this motion 
passes to the other extremities of those nerves which are collected 
in the brain round the scat of the soul, as 1 have already explained 
with sufficient minuteness in the fourth chapter of the Dioptrics. But 
the movements which are thus excited in the brain by the nerves, 
variously affect tlie soul or mind, which is intimately conjoined with 
the brain, according to the diversity of the motions themselves. And 
the diverse affections of the mind or thoughts that immediately arise 
from these motions, are called perceptions of the senses (seftsu7m per- 
cepHones), or, as we commonly speak, sensations (sensus), 
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III. Of the distinction of the senses; and, first of the internal, that 
Is, of the affections of the mind (passions), and the natural appetites. 

The varieties of these sensations depend, firstly, on the diversity of 
the nerves themselves, and, secondly, of the m'^vements that are made 
in each nerve. We have not, however, as many different senses as 
there are nerves. We can distinguish hut seven principal classes of 
nerves, of which two belong to the internal, and the other five to the 
external senses. The nerves which extend to the stomach, the oesopha- 
gus, the fauces, and the other internal parts that are subservient 10 
our natural wants, conslitue one of our internal senses. This is called 
the natural appetite (appetitns naturalis) . Tlie other internal .sense, 
which embraces all the emotions (conunotioncs) of the mind or pas- 
sions, and affections, as joy, sadness, love, liate, and the like, depends 
upon the nerves which extend to the heart and the paits about the 
heart, and are exceedingly small; for, by way of example, when the 
blood happens to be pure and well tempered, so that it dilates in the 
heart more readily and strongly than usual, this so enlarges and moves 
the small nerves scattered around the orifices, that there is thence a 
corresponding movement in the brain, which affects the mind with a 
certain natural feeling of joy; and as often as these same nerves are 
moved in tlie same way, although this is by other causes, they excite 
in our mind the same feeling (scnsns, sentunent) , Thus, the imagina- 
tion of the enjoyment of a good does not contain in itself the feeling 
of joy, hut it causes the animal spirits to pass from the brain to the 
muscles in which these nerves are inserted ; and thus dilating the 
orifices of the heart, it also causes these small nerves to move in the 
way appointed by nature to afford the sensation of joy. Thus, when 
we receive news, the mind first of all judges of it, and if the news be 
good, it rejoices with that intellectual joy (gandium intdleciuale) 
which is independent of any emotion {commotio) of the body, and 
which the Stoics did not deny to their wise man (although they sup- 
posed him exempt from all passion). But as soon as this joy passes 
from the understanding to the imagination, the spirits flow from the 
brain to the miiscks that are about the heart, and there excite the 
motion of the small nerves, by means of which another motion is 
caused in the hrafin, which affects the mind with the sensation of animal 
joy (lactitia animalis). On the same principle, when the blood is so 
thick that it flows but sparingly into the ventricles ci the heart, and 
is not there snfficcntly dilated, it excites in the same nerves a motion 
quite different from the preceding, which, communicated to the brain, 
gives to the mind the sensation of sadness, although the mind itself is 
perhaps ignorant of llie cause of its sadness. And all the other causes 
which move these nerves in the same way may also give to the mind 
the same sensation. But the other movements of the same nerves pro- 
duce other effects, as the feelings of love, hate, fear, anger, etc,, as far 
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as they are m:rely affections or passions of the mind; in other words, 
as far as they are confused thought which the mind has not from 
itself alone, but from its being closely joined to the body, from which 
it receives impressions; for there is the widest difference between 
these passions and the distinct thoughts which we have of what ought 
to be loved, or chosen, or shunned, etc. (although these are often 
enough found together). The natural appetites, as hunger, thirst, and 
the others, are likewise sensations excited in the mind by means of the 
nei v’^es of the stomach, fauces, and other parts, and are entirely differ- 
ent from the will which we have to eat, drink (and to do all that 
which we think proper for the conservation of our body) ; but, be- 
cause this will or appetilion almost always accompanies them, they are 
therefore named appetites. 

IV. Of the external senses; and first of touch. 

We commonly reckon the external senses five in number, because 
there are as many different kinds of objects which move the nerves 
and their organs, and an equal luinibcr of kinds of confused thoughts 
excited in the soul by these motions. In the first place, the nerves 
terminating in the vskin of the whole body can be touched through this 
medium by any terrene objects Avhatever, and moved by these wholes, 
in one way by their hardness, in another by their gravity, in a third 
by their heat, in a fourth by their humidity, etc. — and in as many 
diverse modes as lliey are cither moved or hindered from their ordi- 
nary motion, to that extent are diverse vsensations e-xcited in the mind, 
from which a corresponding number of tactile qualities derive their 
appellations. Besides this, wlien these nerves are moved a little more 
powerfully than usual, but not nevertheless to the degree by which our 
body is in any way hurt, there thus arises a sensation of titillation, 
which is naturally agreeable to the mind, because it testifies to 
it of the powers of the body with which it is joined (in the 
latter can suffer the action causing this titillation, without bein^liurt) . 
But if this action be strong enough to Iiuit our body in atiy way, 
this gives to our mind tlie sensation of pain. And w^e thus see wdiy 
corporeal pleasure and pain, although sensations of quite an opposite 
character, arise nevertheless from causes nearly alike. 

V. Of taste. 

In the second place, the other nerves scattered over the tongue and 
the parts in its vicinity are diversely moved by the particles of the 
same bodies, separated from each other and floating in the saliva in 
the mouth, and thus cause sensations of diverse tastes according to 
the diversity of figure in these particles. 

VI. Of smell. 

Thirdly, two nerves also or appendages of the brain, for they do not 
go beyond the limits of the skull, are moved by the particles- of ter- 
restrial bodies, separated and flying in the air, not indeed by all par- 
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tides indifferently, but by those only that are sufficiently subtle and 
penetrating to enter the pores of the bone wc call the spongy, when 
drawn into the nostrils, and thus to reach the nerves. From the dif- 
ferent motions of these particles arise the sensations' of the different 
smells. 

VIL Of hearing. 

Fourthly, there are two nerves within the cars, 50 atatched 10 three 
small bones that are mutually sustaining, and the first of which rests 
on the small membrane that covers the cavity we call the tympanum of 
the ear, that all the diverse vibrations which the surrounding air com- 
municates to this membrane, are transmitted to the mind by these 
nerves, and these vibrations give rise, according to their diversity, to 
the sensations of the different sounds. 

VIII. Of sight. 

Finally, the extremities of the optic nerves, composing the coat in 
the eyes called the retina, are not moved by the air nor by any ter- 
restrial object, hut only by the globules of the second element, whence 
we have the sense of light and colors: as I have already at sufficient 
length explained in the Dioptrics and treatise of Meteors. 

IX. That the soul perceives only in far as it is in the brain. 

It is dearly established, however, that the soul does not perceive 

in so far as it is in each member of the body, but only in so far as 
it is in the brain, where the nerves by their movement convey to it 
the diverse actions of the external objects that touch the parts of the 
body in which they are inserted. For, in the first place, there are 
various maladies, which, though they affect the brain alone, yet bring 
disorder upon, or deprive us altogether of the use of, our senses, just 
as sleep, which affects the brain only, and yet takes from us daily 
during al.great part of our time the faculty of perception, which after- 
ward9j(TOur waking stale is restored to us. The second proof is, that 
thougli^p^re be no disease in the brain ( or in the members in which 
the orgais of the external senses are), it is nevertheless sufficient to 
take away sensation from tlie part of the body where the nerves termi- 
nate, if only ihe movement of one of the nerves that extend from the 
brain to these members be obstructed in any part of the distance that 
is between the two. And the last proof is, that we sometimes feel 
pain as if in certain of our members, the cause of which, however, is 
not in these members where it is felt, but somewhere nearer the brain, 
through which the nerves pass that give to the mind the sensation of 
it. I could establish this fact by innumerable experiments; I will 
here, however, merely refer to one 01 then; A girl suffering from a 
bad ulcer in the hand, had her eyes baiidageil whenever the surgeon 
came to visit her, not being able to bear the sight of the dressing of 
the sore; and, the gangrene having spread, after the expiry of a few 
days the arm was amputated from the elbow (without the girl’s knbwi- 
XIII 
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edge) ; iincii clotlis tied one above the other were substituted in place 
of the j)art amputated, so that she remained for some time without 
knowing that the operatior had been performed, and meanwhile she 
complained of feeLng various pains, sometimes in one finger of tlie 
hand that was cut oft, and sometimes in another. The only explana- 
tion of this is, that the nerves which before stretched dowmwards from 
the brain to the hand, and then terminated in the arm close to the 
elbow, were there moved in the same w^ay as they required to be moved 
before in d'e liand for the purpose of impressing on the mind resid- 
ing in the biain -he sensation of pain in this or that finger. (And this 
clearly shows that the pain of the hand is not felt by the mind in so 
far as it is in the hand, hut in so far as it is in the brain.) 

X. That the nature of the mind is such that from the motion alone 
of body the various sensations can he excited in it. 

In the next place, it can be proved that our mind is of such a nature 
that the motions of the body alone are sufficient to excite in it all 
sorts of thoughts, without it being necessary that these should in any 
w^ay resemble the motions which give rise to them, and especially that 
these motions can exetie in it those confused thoughts called sensa- 
tions (sotsiis SL iisationes). For wt see that words, whether uttered 
by the voice or merely written, excite in our minds all kinds of 
thoughts and emotions. On the same paper, with the same pen and 
ink, by merely moving the point of the pen over the paper in a par- 
ticular wav, we can trace letters that wall raise in the minds of our 
readers the thoughts of combats, tempests, or the furies, and the pas- 
sions of indignation and sorrow^; in place of w'liich, if the pen he 
moved in another w^ay hardly different from the former, this slight 
change will cause thoughts widely different from the above, such as 
those of repose, peace, pleasantness, and the quite opposite passions 
of love and joy. Some one wdll perhaps object that writing and speech 
do not immediately excite in the mind any passions, or imaginations 
of things different from the letters and sounds, but afford simply 
the knowledge of these, on occasion of which the mind, understand- 
ing the signification of the words, afterwards excites in itself the 
imaginations and passions that correspond to the wmrds. But wdiat 
will be said of the scnsaiions of pain and titillation ? The motion 
merely of a sword cutting a part of our skin causes pain (hut does not 
on that account make us aware of the motion 01 ligure of the sword). 
And it is certain that this sensation of pain is not less different from 
the motion that causes it, or from that of llic part of our body which 
the swmrd cuts, than are the sensations w’e have of color, sound, odor, 
or taste. On this ground w-e may conclucle that our mind is of such 
a nature ffiat the motions alone of certain bodies can also easily ex- 
cite in it rll the other sensations, as the motion of a sword excites in 
it the sensation of pain. 
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XL That by our senses we know nothing* of external objects be- 
yond their figure (or situation), magnitude, and motion. 

Besides, we observe no such difference between tlic nerves as to lead 
us to judge that one set of them convey to the b:am from the organs 
of the external senses anything different from another, or that any- 
thing at all reaches the brain besides the local tnoliun of the nerves 
themselves. And we see that local motion alone causes in us not 
only the sensation of titillation and of pain, but also of light and 
sounds. For if we receive a blow on the eye of sufiicicn. force to 
cause the vibration of the stroke to reach the retina, we sec numer- 
ous sparks of fire, whicl], nevertheless, are not out of our eye; and 
when wc stop our ear with our finger, we hear a humming sound, 
the cause of which can only proceed from the agitation of the air 
that is is shut up within it. Finally, we frequently observe that 
heat (hardness, weight), and the other sensible qualities, as far as 
they are in objects, and also the forms of those bodies that are purely 
material, as, for example, the forms of fire, are jiroduccd in them b> 
the motion of certain other bodies, and that these in their turn like- 
wise produce other motions in other bodies. And we can easily con- 
ceive how the motion of one body may be caused bv that of another, 
and diversified by the size, figure, and situation of itb parts, but we 
are wholly unable to conceive how these same things (viz., size, figure, 
and motion) can produce something else of a nature entirely different 
from themselves, as, for example, those substantial forms and real 
qualities which many philosophers suppose to be in bodies; nor like- 
wise can we conceive how these qualities or forms possess force to 
cause motions in other bodies. But since wc know, from the nature of 
our soul, that the diverse motions of body are sufficient to produce in it 
all the sensations vhicli it has, and since we learn from expeiience 
that several of its sensations are in reality caused by such motions, 
while we do not discover that anything besides these motions ever 
passes from the organs of the external senses to the brain, we have 
reason to conclude that we in no way likewise apprehend that in ex- 
ternal objects, vdiich we call light, color, smell, taste, sound, heat or 
cold, and the other tactile qualities, or that which we call their sub- 
stantial forms, unless as the various dispositions of these objects 
which have the po\ver of moving our nerves in various ways. 

XTI. That there is no plienomenon of nature whose explanation 
has been omitted hi tin's treatise. 

And thus it may be gathered, from an enumeration that is easily 
made, that there is no plienomenon of nature whose explanation has 
been omitted in this treatise; for beyond what is perceived by the 
senses, there is nothing that can be considered a phene menon of 
nature. But leaving out of account motion, magnitude, figure (and 
the situation of the parts of each body), wliich I have explained as 
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they exist in body, "we perceive nothing out of us by our senses ex- 
cept light, colors, smells, tastes, sounds, and the tactile qualities; and 
these I have recently shown to be nothing more, at least so far as they 
are knowm to us, than certain dispositions of the objects, consisting in 
magnitude, figure, and motion. 

XIIL That this treatise contains no principles which are not uni- 
versally received; and that this philosophy is not new, but of all others 
the most ancient and common. 

But 1 am desirous also that it .should be observed that, though I 
have here endeavored to give an explanation of the whole nature of 
material things, I have nevertheless made use of no principle which 
was not received and approved by Aristotle, and by the other philos- 
ophers of all ages; so that this philosophy, so far from being new, 
is of all others the most ancient and common: for I have in truth 
merely considered the figure, motion, and magnitude of bodies, and 
examined what must follow from their mutual concourse on the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, which arc confirmed hy certain and daily experi- 
ence. But no one ever doubled that bodies are moved, and that 
they are of various sizes and figures, according to the diversity 
of which tlieir motion also vary, and that from mutual collision those 
somewhat greater than others are divided into many smaller, and thus 
change figure. We have cxpcriLnce of the truth of this, not merely 
by a single sense, but by several, as touch, sight, and hearing: we also 
distinctly imagine and understand it. This cannot be said of any of 
the other things that fall under our senses, as colors, sounds, and the 
like; for each of these affects but one of our senses, and merely im- 
presses upon our imagination a confused image of itself, affording our 
understanding no distinct knowledge of what it is. 

XIV. That sensible bodies arc composed of insensible particles. 

But I allow many particles in each body that are perceived by 
none of our senses, and this will not perhaps be approved of by those 
who take the senses for the measure of the knowable, (W’e. greatly 
wrong human reason, however, as appears to me, if we suppose that 
it does not go beyond the eye-sight) ; for no one can doubt that there 
are bodies so .small as not to be perceptible by any of our senses, pro- 
vided he only consider what is each moment added to those bodies that 
are being increased little by little, and what is taken from those that 
are diminished in the same way. A tree increases daily, and it is im- 
possible to conceive how it becomes greater than it was before, unless 
we at the same time conceive that some body is added to it. But who 
ever observed hy the senses those small bodies that are in one day 
added to a tree wliile growing? Among the philosophers at least, 
those who hold that quantity is indefinitely divisible, ought to admit 
that in the division the parts may become so small as to be wholly im- 
perceptible. And indeed it ought not to be a matter of surprise that 
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we are unable to perceive very minute bodies; for the nerves that 
must be moved by objects to cause perception are not themselves very 
minute, but are like small cords, being- composed of a quantity of 
smaller fibers, and thus the most minute bodies are not capable of 
moving them. Nor do I think that any one who makes use of his 
reason will deny that we philosophize with much greater truth when 
we judge of what takes place in those small bodies which are im- 
perceptible from their minuteness only, after the analogy of what we 
see occurring in those we do perceive (and in this way explain all 
that is in nature, as T have essayed to do in this treatise), than when 
we give an explanation of the same things by inventing I know not 
what novelties, that have no relation to the things we actually per- 
ceive (as first matter, substantial forms, and all that grand array of 
qualities which many are in the habit of supposing, h of which it 
is more difficult to comprehend than all that is professed to be ex- 
plained by means of them). 

XV. That the philosophy of Democritus is not less different 
from ours than from the common. 

But it may be said that Democritus also supposed certain corpuscles 
that were of various figures, sizes, and motions, from the heaping to- 
gether and mutual concourse of which all sensible bodies arose; and, 
nevertheless, his mode of philosophizing is commonly rejected by all. 
To this 1 reply that the philosophy of Democritus was never rejected 
by any one, because he allowed the existence of bodies smaller than 
those we perceive, and attributed to them diverse sizes, figures, and 
motions, for no one can doulit that there are in reality such, as we 
have already shown; but it was rejected, in the first place, because he 
supposed that these corpuscles were indivisible, on which ground I 
also reject it; in the second place, because he imagined there was 
a vacuum about them, which I show to be impossible; thirdly, because 
he attributed gravity to these bodies, of which I deny the existence in 
any iri so far as a body is considered by itself, because it is a 

quad'itf' that depends on the relations of situation and motion which 
seven;! bodies bear tc» each other; and, finally, because he has not 
expiahivCi hi particular how all things arose from the concourse of 
corpu:v;lcs alone, or, if he gave this explanation with regard to a few 
of th^'m, his whole reasoning was far from being coherent (or such as 
wouhl warrant us in extending the same explanation to the whole of 
nature). This, at least, is the verdict we must give regarding his 
philosophy, if we may judge of his opinions from what has been 
handed down to us in writing. I leave it to others to determine 
whether the philosophy I profess possesses a valid coherency (and 
W’heUier on its principles we can make the requisite number of deduc- 
tions; and, inasmuch as the consideration- of figure, magnitude, and 
motion has been admitted by Aristotle and by 9 l 11 the others, as well 
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as by Democritus, and since I reject all that the latter has supposed, 
with this single exception, while I reject generally all that has been 
supposed by the others, it is plain that this mode of philosophizing has 
no more alTinity with that of Democritus than of any other particular 
sect). 

XVL How we may arrive at the knowledge of the figures (magni- 
tudes), and motions of the insensible particles of bodies. 

But, since 1 assign determinate figures, magnitudes, and motions to 
the insensible particles of bodies, as if I had seen them, whereas I ad- 
mit that the)’- do not fall under the senses, some one will perhaps de- 
mand how I have come by my knowIe<1ge of tlicm. (To this I reply, 
that I first considered in general rdl the clear and distinct notions of 
material things tiiat arc to be found in our understanding, and that, 
finding no others except those of fic:ures, magnitudes, and motions, 
and of the rules according to which these three things can be diversi- 
fied by each other, which rules are the principles of geometry and 
mechanics, I judged that all the knowledge man can have of nature 
must of necessity be drawn from this source; Ix'cause all the other 
notions have of sensil>^c things, as confused and ol)Scuvc, can be 
of no avail Ii. affording us the knowledge of anything out ourselves, 
but must serve rather to impede it ) Thereupon, taking as my ground 
of inference the simplest and best known of the principl' ’ that have 
been implanted in our minds by nature, I considered the t:hief differ- 
ences that could possibly subsist between the magnitudes, and figures, 
and situations of bodies inscn-dblc on account of their smallness alone, 
and what sensible effects could be produced by tlieir various modes of 
coming into contact; and afterwards, when I found like effects in 
the bodies that we perceive by our senses, I judged that they could 
have been thus produced, especially since no other mode of explaining 
them could be devised. And in this matter the example of several 
bodies made by art was of great service to me; for I recognize no 
difference between these and natural bodies l)eyond this, that the ef- 
fects of machines depend for the most part on the agency of certain 
instruments, which, as they must bear some proportion to the hands 
of those who make them, are always so large that their figures and 
motions can be seen; in place of which, the effects of natural bodies 
almost always depend upon certain organs so minute as to escape our 
senses. And it is certain tliat all the rules of mechanics belong also 
to physics, of w’hich it is a part or species (so that all that is artificial 
is withal natural) ; for it is not less natural for a clock, made of the 
requisite number of wheels, to mark the hours, than for a tree, which 
has sprung from this or that seed, to produce the iruit peculiar to it. 
Accordingly, just as those wlio arc familiar with automata, wdien they 
are informed uf the use of a machine, and see some of its parts, easily 
infer from these the way in which the others, that are not seen by 
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them, are made; so from considering the sensible effects and parts of 
natural bodies, I have essayed to determine the character of their 
causes and insensible parts. 

XVIL That, touching the things which our senses do not per* 
ceive, it is sufficient to explain how they can be (and that this is all 
that Aristotle has essayed). 

But here some one will perhaps reply, that althougli 1 have sup- 
posed causes which could produce all natural objects, we ought not on 
this account to conclude that they were produced by these causes; for, 
just as the same artisan can make two clocks, which, though they both 
equally well indicate the time, and are not different in outward ap- 
pearance, have nevertheless nothing resembling in the composition 
of their wheels; so doubtless the Supreme Maker of ^hings has an 
infinity of diverse means at his disposal, by each of which he could 
have made all the things of this world to appear as v^e see them, with- 
out it being possible for the human mind to know which of all these 
means he chose to employ. I most freely concede this ; and T believe 
that I have done all that was required if the causes I have assigned are 
such that \eir effects accurately correspond to all the [^henomena of 
nature, w'!i'iout determining whether it is by these or by others that 
they are ;■< tually produced. And it wdll be sufficient for the use of 
life to kno\ the causes thus imagined, for medicine, mechanics, and 
in general all the arts to w^hich the knowledge of physics is oi service, 
have for their end only those effects that are sensible, and that are 
accordingly to be reckoned among the phenomena of nature. And 
lest it should be supposed that Aristotle did, or professed to do, any- 
thing more than this, it ought to be remembered that he himself ex- 
pressly says, at the commencement of the seventh chapter of the first 
book of the Meteorologies, that, with regard to things which are not 
manifest to the senses, he thinks to adduce sufficient reasons and dem- 
onstrations of them, if he only shows that they may be such as he 
explains them. 

XVI J I. That nevertheless there is a moral certainty that all the 
things of this world are such as has been here showm they may be. 

But nevertheless, that 1 may not wTong the truth by supposing it 
less certain than it is, I will here distinguish two kinds of certitude. 
The first is called moral, that is, a certainty sufficient for the conduct 
of life, though, if we look to the absolute power of God, what is 
moraliv certain may be false. (Thus, those who never visited Rome 
do not doubt thnt it is a city of Italy, though ii might be that all 
from wiiom they got their information were deceived.) Again, if any 
one, wishing to decipher a letter written in Latin characters that are 
not placed in regular order, bethinks himself of reading a B wherever 
an A is found, and a C wherever there is a B, and thus of substituting 
ill the place of each letter the one which follow^s it in the order of 
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the alphabet, and if by this means he finds that there are certain Latin 
words composed of these, he will not doubt that the true meaning of 
the writnig is contained in these words, although he may discover this 
only by conjecture, and although it is possible that the writer of it 
did not arrange the letters on this principle of alphabetical order, but 
on some other, and thus concealed another meaning in it : for this is so 
improbable (especially when the cipher contains a number of words) 
as to seem incredible. But they w'ho observe how many things re- 
garding the magnet, fire, and the fabric of the whole world, are here 
deduced from a very small number of principles, though they deemed 
that I had taken them up at random and without grounds, will yet per- 
haps acknowledge that it could hardly happen that so mimy things 
should cohere if these principles were false. 

XIX. That we possess even more than a moral certainty of it. 

Besides, there are some, even among natural, things which we judge 

to be absolutely certain. (Absolute certainty arises when we judge 
tliat it is impossible a thing can be otherwise than as we think it.) 
This certainty is founded on the metaphysical ground, that, as God 
is supremely goo’l and the source of all truth, the faculty of distin- 
guishing truth from error which he gave us, cannot be fallacious so 
long as we use it aright, and distinctly perceive anything by it Of 
this character are the demonstrations of mathematics, the knowledge 
that the material things exist, and the clear reasonings that are formed 
regarding them. The results I have given in this treatise will per- 
haps be admitted to a place in the class ot truths that are absolutely 
certain, if it be considered that they are deduced in a continuous 
series from the first and most elementary principles of human knowl- 
edge; especially if it be sufficiently understood that we can perceive 
no external objects unless some local motion be caused by them in our 
nerves, and that such motion cannot be caused by the fixed stars, 
owing to their great distance from us, unless a motion be also pro- 
duced in them and in the whole heavens lying between them and us; 
for these points being admitted, all the others, at least the more gen- 
eral doctrines which I have advanced regarding the world or earth 
(c.g., the fluidity of the heavens), will appear to be almost the only 
possible explanations of the idicnomena they present. 

XX. That, however, I submit all my opinions to the authority of 
the church. 

Nevertheless, lest I should presume too far, T affirm nothing, but 
submit all these my opinions to the authority of the church and the 
judgment of the more sage; and I desire no one to believe anything 
I may have said, unless he is constrained to admit it by the force and 
evidence of reason. 
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L The imniortality of the soul is a matter of such iiri;>ortance to us,, 
it affects us so deeply, that one must have lost all sense of feeling 
who is indifferent to the truth about it. All our actions and thoughts 
must be directed so differently, according as eternal blessings are or 
are not to be hoped for, that it is impossible to take a step, with good 
sense or judgment, without reference to this which should be our end 
and aim. 

The neglect of a matter which so intimately concerns themselves — 
their eternity — their all fills me with anger rather ihan compassion. 
It amazes and appalls me. It is monstrous to me. I do not say this 
from the pious zeal of a spiritual devoutness. On the contrary, 1 
mean that one ought to have this sentiment on the ground of human 
interest and of the interest of self-love; for this one need sees only 
what is seen by the least enlightened. 

Great elevation of soul is not needed to understand that there is in 
this world no true and solid satisfaction; that all our pleasures arc 
nothing but vanity; that our ills arc infinite; and, lastly, that death, 
which threatens us each instant, must in a few years inevitably place 
us in the dreadful necessity of being either annihilated or eternally 
wretched. 

There is nothing more real than this, nothing more terrible. Brave 
it out as we may, this is the end that awaits the fairest of lives in 
this world. Let one retlect upon this and then say if it is not in- 
dubitable thaf the only good in this life is the hope of a life to 
come; if one is not happy in proportion as one approaches it; and if 
it is not true tliat, as there are no more misfortunes for those who 
have a full assurance of eternity, there is no happiness for those upon 
whom its light has not shone. 

Nothing is sn important to a man as his condition, nothing so 
formidable to him as eternity. And so, though there are men who 
are indifferent to the loss of their being and to the danger of an 
eternity of suffering, this is not natural. With regard to every- 
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thing else they are wholly diflerent ; they fear the most trifling things 
— ^they anticipate them — they feel them; and the same man who 
spends whole days and nights in rage and despair for the loss of an 
otfice, or for some imaginary injury to his honor, recognizes without 
disquiet and er.otion that he will lose all by death. It is a monstrous 
thing to see in the same heart to what is of the greatest moment. It is 
and at the same tin;e this sensitiveness to what is of the slightest, and 
this strange inscnsibilit"’’ an incomprehensible enchantment, a super- 
natural stupefaction, which indicates, as its cause, an all-powerful 
force. 

11. Let man then contemplate nature as a whole, in all her exalted 
majesty; let him avert his eyes from the low objects that surround 
him; let him observe that brilliant light set as a lamp to illumine the 
universe eternally; let him see that the earth is but a point in com- 
parison with the vast orbit of that star; and let him cotKidcr with 
amazement that this vast orbit itself is only a minute pinnt when 
conipated with those traversed by the stars which revolve in the 
firmament. 

If our vision ends there, let imaginations pass beyond; it will ex- 
haust its power of conception sooner than what nature offers it. 
The w’hole visible world is only an imperceptible speck in the wide 
bosom of nature. No idea approaches it. Expand our conception as 
we may beyond imaginable .space, we beget only atoms in compari- 
son with the reality of things. It is an infinite sphere whose center 
is everywhere, its circumference nowhere. In brief, it is the greatest 
sensible mark of the omnipotence of God, that our imagination loses 
itself in this thought. 

Then, let man, having returned to himself, consider what he is in 
comparison with that which is; let him regard himself as astray in 
this remote district of nature, and from the little dungeon in which 
he finds himself lodged — I mean the universe — let him learn to rate 
at their true value the earth, kingdoms, cities, and himself. 

What is man in the infinite? 

But to exhibit to him another wonder quite as amazing, let him 
examine the most minute things he knows. A mite will show him, in 
its diminutive body, parts incomparably smaller — limbs with their 
joints, veins in these limbs, blood in the veins, humors in the blood, 
drops in the humors, vapors in the drops. Dividing these, again, let 
him exhaust his power of forming such conceptions, and tlien iet us 
consider the last, least object at which he can arrive. Perhaps he 
will think that it is the limit of littleness in nature. But I will 
show him within this a new abyss. I will paint for him not only the 
visible universe, hut all the immensity of nature that one can con- 
ceive, within the hounds of this epitome of an atom. He may see 
an infinity of universes, each with its firmament, its planets, its 
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earth, in the same proportion as in the visible world; in the earth 
animals and finally mites in 'which he wdll find a;^ain what he found 
in the first; and finding in others yet the same thing without end and 
'without rest, let him lose himself in these wonders, as astonishing in 
their littleness as were the others fioin their magni rade. For who 
will not be amazed that our body, which just now was not perceptible 
in a universe itself imperccj)ti!dc in the bosom of the all, lias become a 
colossus, a world, or rallier an all as compared with the nothing to 
which one cannot attain? 

For what, in brief, is man in nature? A nothing in comparison 
with the infinite; an all in comparison with the nothing; a means be- 
tween nothing and all. Infinitely far from comprehending the ex- 
tremes, the end of things and their first principle are for him absolutely 
hidden in impenetrable mystery : he is equally incapable of seeing the 
nothing w^.cnce he came and the infinite in which he is engulfed. 

What V an he do, then, except perceive a certain appearance of the 
midst of things, in eternal despair of kno\^ing either th^ir pnnciple 
or their end? All things proceed from the nothing atio are borne 
on to the infinite. Who can follow these amazing processes? The 
author of these wonders comprehends them; no one else can. 

One naturally fancies that one is better able to get at the center 
of things than to embrace their circumference. The visible extent 
of the world stretches perceptibly beyond us; but since we ourselves 
surpass in the same way the minutest things, we imagine that we are 
more capable of grasping them; and yet it requires no less capacity 
to reach the nothing than to reach the all. One must be infinite to 
do either; and it seems to me that he who sliould comprehend the 
ultimate principles of things would be able also to attain to the knowl- 
edge of the infinite. The one depends upon the other, and the one 
leads to the other. Tlie extremes touch and reunite by virtue of their 
very separation; hut they meet in God, and in God alone. 

Let us then recognize our scope; 'W'e are something, but not all. 
The being that we have deprives us of the knowledge of the first 
principles which arise from the nothing, and its littleness conceals 
from us the vision of the infinite. ^ 

Our nitrllrgence holds in the order of intelligible things the same 
place that ifi held by our body in the extent of nature. 

Our senses cannot perceive an extreme. Too much noise deafens 
us; too much light dazzles us; too great distance or proximity hinders 
vision; excessive prolixity or brevity in a discourse makes it obscure; 
too much trulli amazes us. 1 know peo[)Ie wdio cannot comprehend 
that if one takes four from zero, zero is left. First principles are 
too' evident for us. Too much pleasure disturbs; too many concords 
in music displease; to many benefits irritate; we wdsh to have the 
means of overpaying the debt. 
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In short, extremes ate for us non-existent, and we are non-existent 
in relation to them : they escape us, or we them. 

This, then, is our true state ; this it is that renders us incapable of 
knowing with certainty and of being absolutely ignorant. We float 
©ver a vast middle region, always uncertain and tossed about, driven 
from one extreme to the other. If we think to attach ourselves and 
remain fixed at some poii t, it gives way and abandons us ; and if we 
pursue it, it escapes our grasp, slips away from us, and flics from us 
forever. This is our natural state, and yet it is one that is most 
opposed to onr inclinations. We burn with tlesire to find a firm 
resting-place — a fixed and final ])asc — ^that we may build a tower 
that will reach the infinite; but our whole foundation cracks, and the 
earth yawns to the abyss. 

If this is understood, one will, I think, remain quietly in the state 
in which nature has jilaced him. Since the mean which has fallen 
to our lot is always distant from the extremes, of what moment is 
it that a man lias a little greater kiiow'lcdge of things? If he has, 
he only grasjis them a little higher up. Js he not always infinitely 
distant from the end, and is not the duration of our life just as 
infinitely far from eternity, even if it lasts ten years longer? 

Before these infinites all finite things arc equal. 

If man studied himself first, he would see how incapable he is of 
l^oing further. How can a part know the whole? But perhaps he 
will aspire to know at least the ])arts with which he has proportion. 
The facts of the w'orld, however, are all so related and connected that 
I believe it to be impossible to know one without knowing all. 

Man, for example, is related to all that he knows. He needs space 
to contain him; time in which to exist; motion to live; the elements 
for his composition; heat and food to nourish him; air to breathe. 
He sees the light; he feels bodies: in short, he is allied with every- 
thing. 

Flame does not subsist without air: to know the one, then, it is 
necessary to know the other. 

Since, then, all things are caused and causing aided and aiding, 
Trtediately and immediately, and all are united by a natural and im- 
perceptible bond that connects the most distant and the most different, 
T hold it to be impossible to know the parts without knowing the 
whole, and also to know the whole without knowing the parts in 
every detail. 

HI. Man’s nature may be considered in two many ways : according to 
its end, and then he is great and incomparable; or according to the 
crowd, as one judges a horse or a dog from the habit of observing 
its speed and animum arce^idi, and then man is abject and base. 
These are the tw^o ways which cause such diversity of judgment and 
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so much dispute among the philosophers ; for the one denies what the 
other assumes. The one says: man was not born for this end, for 
all his actions are repugnant to it; the othei says: he departs from 
his true end when he commits base actions. 

We fancy that we are playing upon an ordinary organ when we 
play upon man. In fact, he is an organ, but c)ne most strange, 
changeable, variable — with pipes that are not arranged in orderly 
succession. Those who only know how to play upon an ordinary 
organ will draw no harmonies from this. 

My humor does not depend upon the weather. I have my fogs 
and my fair weather within myself ; even the good or evil state of my 
affairs has little to do with the matter. 1 sometimes fight against my 
luck, and the glory of conquering it makes me conquer it gaily ; 
but I am often out of sorts in good fortune. 

How difficult it is to submit anything to the judgment of another 
without affecting his judgment by the manner in which- the matter is 
laid before him! If one says: 1 like it, I think it obscure, or any- 
thing else of the kind, one attracts the imagination to this opinion 
or, on the contrary, repels it. It is better to say nothing. 

The mind of man, that sovereign judge of the world, is not so 
independent hut that it is liable to be disturbed by the first hubbub 
that takes place near it. The sound of a cannonshot is not essential to 
the interriij»tion of his thoughts; the noise of a weathercock or of a 
pully is quite enough. You need not he surprised that he does not 
reason wc]> just now — a fly is hu/zing in his ears; that is enough 
to make liim incapable of sound sense. If you want him to be able 
to find the truth, drive away this animal wLich holds his reason in 
check and troubles that mighty intelligence whicli rules cities and 
kingdoms. What a droll god is that! O ridiculo^simo croc! 

If one is too young one’s judgment is defective, and the same is 
true if one is too old. If one takes too much thought or too little, 
nne is stubborn and infatuated. If one consider.s one's work im- 
mediately after one has completed it, one is wholly prejudiced in 
its favor; if too long afterward, one can no longer enter into the 
spirit of it. So, too, pictures seen at a too great distance or too 
near; there is but one indivisible point wliicli is the true point of 
view ; the others are too near or too distant, too high or too low. 
Perspective determines what this point is in the art of painting; but 
who shall fix it for truth and morals? 

What astonishes me most is that men are not amazed at their 
owm weakness. Men act scriouslv, and each one follows his voca- 
tion, not because it is really good to follow it, — since such is the 
custom, — but as if each one knew wdth certainty wLere reason and 
justice lie. They are deceived every hour, and, wdth a droll humility, 
believe that it is their own fault and not that of the art (of living), of 
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the possession of which they are always boasting. But it is well that 
there are so many people of that sort in the world — who are not 
Pyrrhonists — for the glory of Pyrrhonism, in order to show that 
man is capable of the most extravagant opinions, since he is capable 
of believing that tins weakness is not natural and inevitable, and, on 
the contrary, that the natural thing is wisdom. 

We know ourselves sc little that many think that they are about 
to die when they are really in good health, and many think that they 
are well when, m fact, they are on the brink of death — not feeling 
the approaching lever or the abscess that is about to form. 

Fear death not when we are in danger, but when we are out of 
it, for wc mii^t be men. The only thing to be feared is sudden 
death; hence confessors live in the houses of the great. 

IV. When I have considered the various distractions of men, 
and the troubles and dangers to which they arc exposed, — at court, 
in war — whence spring so many quarrels, passions, and bold and 
often evil exploits, 1 have frectuently said that all the unhappiness of 
men is due to this one cause, that they have not wit enough to 
remain quietly in iheir own chamber. A man who has enough to 
live upon, if he knew how to live pleasantly in his own house, would 
not leave it to go a-traveling over the sea or campaigning. One 
pays such a high price for a commission in the army only because one 
finds it intolerable to be cooped up in the town; and one seeks con- 
versation and the amusement of play only because one d'^ s not find 
it agreeable to stay at home. 

Whatever modes of life one may imagine, if we place together all 
the advantages that we can possess, royalty is the finest in the world; 
and yet if a king is surronuded by all the gratifications that can be 
thought of, but is without amusement, and is allowed to consider and 
reflect upon wdiat he is, this feeble happiness will not support him< 
He will fall, of necessity, into forebodings of revolutions that may 
occur and of inevitable diseases and death; so that if he is witiiout^'^ 
what we call amusement he is unhappy — more unhappy than the 
lowest of his subjects who is able to play and divert himself. 

Hence it is that play and the conversation of women, war, and 
great officers are so sought after. Not because there is in them any 
real happiness, nor because w^e imagine that true blessedness is to 
be found in the silver that we win at play or in the hare which we 
course. We w^ould not accept a thing of this sort if it were offered 
to us. It is not the easy and quiet life, which enables us to think 
on our unhappy condition, that we seek, nor the dangers of wai, nor 
the troubles of office, but the bustle which diverts our though cs from 
ourselves and entertains us. 

This is the ordy way to make themselves happy that men have 
been able to invent. And those who philosophize about this fact. 
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and think that men are very unreasonable to spend an entire day in 
chasing a hare which they would not think of buying, know very 
little about human nature. The hare would not protect us from the 
thought of death and of the miseries that environ us, but the chase 
does. And so, when they are reproached with seeking so ardently 
what can give them no satisfaction, if they reply — as they ought, 
if they give the matter proper consideratior — that they seek only a 
violent and absorbing occupation which keeps them from thinking of 
themselves, and that it is for this reason that they place before 
themselves an object which charms aiul attracts tliem, they will 
leave their adversaries no reply. 

, Men have a secret instinct which lead them to seek amusement and 
occupation outside of themselves, and winch springs from the feeh 
ing of continnal unhappiness. They also have another secret instinct 
— a remnant of the greatness of our original nature — which tells 
them that happiness is really to be found only in repose and not in 
distraction; and from these two opposed instincts tlicre is formed in 
them a confused design, hidden from their view in the depths of their 
souls, which leads them to strive for repose through agitation, and 
always to imagine that the satisfaction which they have not will 
come if, surmounting certain obstacles which confront them, they 
can thus open for themselves the portal of rest. 

Thus slips all our life away. We seek rest in attacking certain 
obstacles, anr^ when we have conquered them repose becomes intoler- 
able; for we think either on the miseries we have or on those which 
threaten us. And even when we seem to be fully protected on all 
sides, ennui, of its own accord, fails not to emerge from the depths 
of the heart, where it naturally roots itself, and fills the mind with 
its venom. 

But do you ask what object he has in all this? That of boast- 
ing tomorrow among his friends that he has played better than 
^^me one else. Others sweat in their closets in order to show savants 
trai: Jiey have solved a problem in algebra which no one had been 
able to solve before. Others, again, expose themselves to extreme 
aangei that they may boast — quite as foolishly, in my opinion — that 
they have captured a city. Lastly, others fairly kill themselves in 
studyii:g ti;v se things, not that they may grow wiser, but simply to 
show thal ^bey know them; and these last are the most foolish of the 
lot, for tjK are so knowingly, while one can fancy that the others 
wo’ild noi be so if they had this knowledge. 

A 'Mn will pass his life without ennui, if he plays each day for a 
small' stal' f Give him each morning the money which he expects to 
win duriivg the day, on the condition that he shall not play, and you 
will make him unhappy. It may, perhaps, be said that this is be- 
cause he seeks the amusement of play and not what he wins by it. 
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Then let him play for nothing: he will lose his interest in it and be 
bored by it. Accordingly,, it is not amusement alone that he is 
after; an amusement that languishes and is -without passion will 
fatigue him. He must be excited by it and cheat himself into imagin- 
ing that he will he happy in winning what he would not accept as a 
gift on the condition that he should not play — in order that he may 
form for himself an object of passion by which his desire, wrath, or 
fear may be excited, just as children are frightened by faces which 
they have daubed. 

How does it happen that this man wbi), a few months ago, lost his 
only son, and who, overwhelmed with litigation and quarrels, was 
this morning so distressed, no longer thinks of these things? Be not' 
amazed: he is entirely absorbed in watching where the boar will 
pass which his hounds have been pursuing so hotly for the last six 
hours. Nothing more is needed; how^cver full of grief a man may be, 
if he can be persuaded to take up diversions he is happy while the 
amusement lasts. And however happy a man may be, if he is not 
diverted and occupied by some passion or some amusement which pre- 
vents him from being filled with ennui, he will soon become depressed 
and unhappy. Without diversion there is no joy; with diversion there 
is no sadness. 

If man w'ere happy he would be the more so the less he were 
diverted — like the saints and God. 

A trifle consoles us because a trifle afflicts us. The combat alone 
delights us, not the victory. We like to see animals fight, but not 
to see the victor infuriated over the vanquished. What do we wish 
to see save the end — the victory? and as soon as that is reached we 
are surfeited. So, too, in play and in the search for truth. We love 
to watch, in disputes, the conflict of opinions, but not at all to con- 
sider the truth when it is found. In order to contemplate it with 
pleasure it must be seen to arise from the dispute. In the same way, 
as regards the passions, there is a pleasure in seeing two opposites 
clash, but as soon as one is master it becomes nothing but brutality. 
We never seek things, but always the search for things. Sc„ in 
comedy, scenes of content which arouse no fear are wortnless, c^d 
so are extreme and hopeless misery, brutal lust and extreme cruelt}. 

When a soldier or a laborer complains that his work is irksome, 
force him to be idle. 

Caesar, it seems to me, was too old to begin to amuse himself by 
conquering the world. That diversion was proper enough for Alex- 
ander: he was a young man and hard to restrain; but Caesar ought 
to have been more mature. 

V. Misery being inferable from greatness and greatness from 
misery, some have inferred the wretchedness of man all the more 
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because they have taken his greatness as the proot of it while other's 
have inferred his greatness with the greater foice because they have 
deduced it from his very wretchedness. All that the one side has 
been able to say in proof of his greatness has served only as an 
argument by which the other has demonstrated hts wretchedness, since 
the higher the state from which one falls the more miserable one is; 
and the other side has equally good grounds for demonstrating the 
opposite. The two move about one another in an endless circle; for 
it is certain that in proportion as men are enlightened they find both 
greatness and wretchedness in man. In a word, man knows that he 
is miserable. He is, then, miserable because he is so, but he is 
great because he knows it. 

The pursuit of glory is man’s greatest baseness; but it is also 
the greatest mark of his excellence. For wliatever po ssessions he 
may have oji earth, whatever degree of health and comfort, he is 
not satisfied if he does not possess the esteem of his fellow-men. He 
values human reason so highly that wdiatever other advantages he may 
have in the world, if he is not also advantageously placed in the 
opinion of men, he is not content. That is the finest position in the 
world; nothing can turn him from this desire; this is the most 
ineffaceable characteristic of the human heart. Even those who 
despise rijcn most, and think them to be no better than the brutes, 
wish to be admired and believed, and thus contradict themselves by 
their own feelings — their nature, which is stronger than all else, 
convincing them of the greatness of man more strongly than reason 
convinces them of his baseness. 

Solomon and Job have best understood and best described the 
wretchedness of man — the one the most fortunate and the other the 
most unfortunate of men. The former knew from experience the 
vanity of pleasures, the other the reality of evils. 

Why is it that a cripple does not anger us, while a crippled mind 
does ? Because one who is lame in body knows that we walk straight, 
while one who is lame in mind thinks that it is we who halt; this 
is sole reason of our pity and wrath. 

..^^Fpictetus asks still more forcibly why we arc not annoyed when 
are told that wx have a headache, but are irritated if we are 
told that vve reason ill or have made a wrong choice. The reason 
is that we are quite certain that we have not a headache and are 
not lame, but wc are not so sure that wc have chosen rightly. Ac- 
cor lingly, since our only ground of assurance is that the matter 
seems entirely true to us, when some one else sees it quite differently^ 
we are puzzled and amazed, — and especially if a thousand others 
laugh at our choice, for in this case we must prefer our own con- 
viction to those of so many others — a bold and difficult thing to do 

Man is so made that if he is continually told that he is a fool he 
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will believe i"; and if he tells himself the same thing often enough 
he will believe it. For man carries on an inward conversation with 
himself which it behooves him to regulate well: corrumpunt mores 
bonos collogiiia nula (I. Cor. xv. 33). It is well to be silent as 
much as possible and 10 converse only about God, whom we know 
to be the truth, and thus \ve shall persuade ourselves of it. 

Man is but a reed, he weakest thing in nature, — but he is a 
reed that thinks. It is not necessary that the whole universe should 
arm itself to crush A vapor, a drop of water, is enough to 

kill him. But if rlie un^erse should crush him, man would still be 
noMcr than that vhich s^ays him, for he knows that he dies; but ^ 
of the advantage v;hich h has ocer him the universe knows nothing. 
Our dignity coTisists, then, wholly in thought. Our elevation must 
come from this, not from space and time, which we cannot fill. Let 
us, then, labor to think well : this is the fundamental principle of 
morals. 

The greatnes:: of man is so obvious that it can be deduced even 
from his wretchedness. For that which in animals is natio'e, in man 
we call wretchedness; and by this we recognize that, his nature being 
now like that of the brutes, he has fallen from a better nature which 
once was his. 

For who was ever unhappy at not being a king except a king de- 
throned? Was Paulus Emilius unhappy because he was no longer 
consul? On the contrary, everyone thought him fortunate in having 
been consul, since it was the nature of the office to be temporary. But 
Perseus w'as thought so unfortunate in having lost his kingdom — since 
it is the nature of royalty to be permanent — that people wondered 
that he did not commit suicide. Who is unhappy because he has only 
one mouth? but w^ho would not be miserable if he had only one eye? 
One is, perhaps, never inclined to be distressed because he has not 
three eyes; but one is inconsolable if he has none. 

The Stoics say, retire within yourselves, it is there you will find 
rest; but this is not true. Others say, go outside of yourselves and 
seek happiness in diversion; but neither is this true. Diseases may 
come. Happiness is neither within us nor without; it is in Jod, 
both within and without. 

VI. What confers reputation? What is the source of respect and 
veneration for persons, works, laws, the great, except the faculty of 
imagination? All the wealth in the world is insufficient without its 
consent. 

Would you not say that this magistrate, whose venerable age en- 
forces the respect of a whole people, is controlled by the purest and 
loftiest rationality, and that he judges things as they actually are, 
giving no heed to trifling circumstances which affect only the imagi- 
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nation of the weak? See him about to listen to a sermon to the 
hearing of which he has been led by a zeal trul> devout, the sound- 
ness of his reason being supported by the warmth of his love. There 
he sits ready to listen with most exemplary cligniiy. Then let the 
preacher enter: if nature has given him a hoarse voice or an odd 
face, or his barber has shaved him ill, or if, in adJition, he is acci- 
dentally besmutched, however lofty the trutl s which he announces, 
I will wager that our senator loses his gravity. 

Place the greatest philosopher in the woJd on . olank overhang- 
ing a precipice — although the plank may be vider is necessary 
and his reason may convince him that he is oe^'icef'/ safe, his imagi- 
nation will prevail. Some cannot even think ouch a situation with* 
out paling and perspiring . 

Our magistrates are well aware of this mystery. Their red robes, 
the ermine in which they swaddle themselves like funed cats, the 
palaces where they sit in judgment, the fleurs-de-lis — ah this impos- 
ing apparatus is very necessary; and if physicians had not gowns and 
mules, and doctors square caps and robes four times too ful-, they 
would never have deceived the world, which cannot resist such a 
show of authority. 

Soldiers alone are not disguised in this way, because the part they 
play is more essential ; they win by force, the others by humbug. 

Hence it is that our kings have not affected these disguises. They 
have not masked themselves in extraordinary costumes in order to 
appear royal ; but they are attended by guards and halberds. These 
armed dummies, who have hands and force only for them, the trumpets 
and drums which march before them, and the legions which sur- 
round them, make even the firmest tremble. They have not the 
costume merely; they have power. One must have a singularly 
clarified reason to regard as a man like one’s self the Grand Seignior 
surrounded, in his magnificent seraglio, by forty thousand janizaries. 

We cannot even see a lawyer in his robe and with his cap on his 
head without a good opinion of his ability. 

The power of kings is founded both on the reason ana the folly 
of the pcc^ple — principally upon their folly. The greatest and most 
iraporrant thing in the world is based upon weakness; and this founda- 
tion is admirably sure, for there is nothing more certain than that 
the aeople will be weak. What is based upon wisdom is very ill 
four* Jed, as the esteem of wisdom. 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man that soldiers, camp- 
followers, cooks, and porters are boastful and wish to have admirers, 
and so do even the pFilosophcrs. Even those who write against 
fame wish for the fame of having written well, and those who read 
their works desire the fame of having read them. Even I who write 
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this have, perhaps, this desire — and those, perhaps, who will read what 
I am writing! 

To know fully the vanity of man, one has oply to consider the 
causes and the effects of love. The cause of it is a je ne sais quoi 
(Corneille), and the effects are frightful. This je ne siais quoi — 
something so trifling one cannot recognize it — has set the whole 
earth in commotion — princes, armies, everybody. 

If Cleopatra's nose had been shorter the whole face of the world 
would have been changed. 

VII. Upon wnat sh?ll iran found the economy of the world which, 
he wishes to govern ? Shall it be upon the caprice of each individual ? 
What confusion ! Shall it be upon justice ? He is ignorant of it. 
Certainly, if he had kiiOwn it he would not have established this 
maxim — the most general of all that are current among men: that 
each should follow the customs of his own country. The splendor of 
true equity would have enthralled all peoples, and legislators would 
not have taken as their model the fancies and caprices of Persians and 
Germans, instead of this constant justice. One would have seen it 
established in every state in the world and in all periods, instead of 
seeing, as one now does, that there is almost nothing just or unjust 
which does not change its quality in changing climates. An ascent 
of three degrees in latitude completely revolutionizes jurisprudence. 
A meridian determines truth; after a few years of possession funda- 
mental laws change; right has its epochs. The entrance of Saturn 
into Leo marks for us the origin of such and such a crime. Truth on 
this side of the Pyrenees, error on that ! 

They confess that justice is not in these customs, but assert that it 
resides in the natural laws which every country recognizes. Without 
doubt they would maintain this view most obstinately if the bold 
chance which has disseminated human laws had encountered at least 
one that is universal ; but the joke of the matter is that the caprice of 
man is so diversified that no such law exists. Theft, incest, infanticide, 
parricide — each has its place among virtuous actions. Could any- 
thing be more ridiculous than that a man should have a right to kill 
me because he lives on the other side of the water, and his pr’nce 
has a quarrel with mine, though I have none with him? There are, 
no doubt, natural laws, but this fine corrupt reason of ours has cor- 
rupted all. 

I have spent a great part of my life in the belief that justice 
exists, and in this I have not been deceived; for justice exists ac- 
cording as God has been pleased to reveal it to us. But I did not 
take it in this way, and that is where I deceived myself ; for I be- 
lieved that our justice is really just, and that I had the means of 
recognizing it and judging it. But I so often found myself at fault in 
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judging that at last I began to distrust myself and then others. I 
saw all nations and men change; and so, after frequent changes of 
opinion regarding true justice, I recognize that our nature is only a 
continual change, and I have not chan ged since* -though if I should 
change I would only strengthen niy opinion. 

The dissolute say to those who lead orderly lives that the latter 
wander from nature, while they themselves fohow her; just as the 
passengers on a boat think that those who stand upon the shore are 
moving. The words used by both sides are the ‘^ame. It is neces- 
sary to have a fixed point with reference to which to judge. The 
harbor settles the matter for those who are in the '‘)oat; but where 
shall we find a fixed point in morals? 

Montaigne is wrong: custom should be folknve^ only because it is 
custom and not because it is reasonable or jjst. But people follow 
it for the sole reason that they think it to be just; otherwise they 
would not follow it although it w^as custom, for we wish to be sub- 
ject only to reason or justice. Custom, without this, would pass for 
tyranny; but the rule of reason and justice is no more tyrannical than 
that of pleasure. These are principles natural to man. 

It \vould be w'cll, then, that one should obey the laws and customs, 
because they are laws; though we should know that there is no 
truth or justice to be injected into them — that we know nothing about 
these, and so can follow only w’hat is generally accepted: thus we 
shall never transgress them. But the majority cannot receive this 
doctrine, and since they believe that truth can be found and that it 
exists in laws and customs, they accept these and take their antiquity 
as a proof of their truth (and not of their authority merely, apart 
from their truth). "J'hus they obey la\^^s and customs, but are likely 
to revolt if it is showm that these have no validity — which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, can be shown of all of them, if they are considered from 
a certain point of view. 

Why are you killing me? What! do you not live on the other side 
of the river? My friends, if you lived on this side I should be 
an assassin, and it would be unjust to kill you in this manner; but 
since you live on the other side, 1 am a brave man, and my deed is 
just. 

Il is just to follow what is just, it is necessary to follow what is 
strf" iger. Justice without force is powerless; force without justice 
is L Justice without force is withstood, because there are 

always evil-doers; force without justice is reproached. It is neces- 
sary, then, to combine justice and force, and, to this end, to make 
what is just strong, and what is strong just. 

Justice is subject to dispute; force is easily recongized, and is not 
to be gainsaid. And so we have not been able to add force to justice — 
since force has contradicted justice and said that justice is unjust and 
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that itself is just; thus not being able to make that which is just 
strong, we ha>'e made that which is strong just. 

'This dog is mine,” said those poor children, "this place in the 
sunshine is mine”; iha^ is the beginning and the type of usurpation 
the world over. 

Aristocratic birth is a great advantage, for it gives a man at the 
age of eighteen or twenty an assured position, known and respected, 
such as another can scarcely secure on his merits at fifty. There is 
here a gain of thirty years without effort. 

Those who are capable of originating are rare; the greater niimr 
ber will only follov , and will refuse glory to those who seek it by 
their inventions. And if they persist in wishing to gain glory, and 
despise those who aie not originative, the latter will give them 
abusive names, and would give them blows if they eonld. Let no 
one prid( himself, then, upon this subtle faculty; or let him keep his 
satisfaction to himself. 

Men have deduced excellent rules of policy, morals, and justice 
from sensuality. 

This is odd: people do not want me to honor a man ^>veriuse he is 
clothed in brocade and attended by seven or eight lackt vs. Yet he 
will have me thrashed if I do not salute him ! 1 his custom is a 

power. It is not the same witii a finely caparisoned horse with regard 
to another. It is curious that Montaigne did not see what a ilifTerence 
there is here, but wonders that one shouid find any, and inquires the 
reason. 

Men have not been able to gratify their sensuality without wrong- 
ing others. 

To say that all the world is under an illusion is true; for while 
peoples's opinions may he soun^l, they arc not so as they exist in 
men's minds, for they think that Iriith is wdicre it is not. There 
is truth in their opinions, but it is not at tlie point where they fancy 

it to be. 

How wise it is to distinguish men by their exteriors rather than 
by their inner qualities! Whicli of us two shall have precedence? 
Which shall give away to the other? The least able? Hut I am 
as able as he. We should come to blow's al'out that. lie ha^ foar 
lackeys, and I have but one. That is something that is obvi )i>' , one 
has only to count them; so it is for me to yiedd, and I am a fool if 
[ object. In this way we are at peace — which is the g^Cvitest of 
blessings. 

lliis is deference — submit yourself to discomfort. Tliis is seem- 
ingly foolish, but in fact very proper. For it is equivalent to .saying: 
I would surely discommode myself if you required it, since I do so 
when y^'U do not need it. Besides, deference serves to distinguish the 
great. 
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VIIL We never restrict ourselves to the present. We anticipate 
the future as being too slow in coming and as if we o^uld hasten its 
course; or we recall the past to stop it, as being too ready to depart. 
So foolisli are we — rambling on into tinics which are not ours, and 
giving no heed to that which alone is in our posse sion ; so frivolous — 
dreaming of times which have ceased to be, aua heedlessly allowing 
that which alone exists to escape us ! Jt is because the present 
generally wounds us. We hide it from our sight because it afflicts 
us; and if it gives us pleasure, its e^ca^e tills u^' v/ith regret. \Vc try 
to support it by means of the future and dunk to dispose of things 
which are not in our pow-er at a time which w'e h ive no assurance of 
reaching. 

If each examines his thouglits he will finn them alwa'^s occupied 
with the pa^i and the future. We almost never tin k of the pres- 
ent; and if we do think of it, it is only to obtain from It guidance 
for the disposal of tlie future. The present is never our end, the 
past and ] iv-cnt arc our means; the future alone i-, onr end. And so 
we never Iw — but are always hoping to live. We are always get- 
ting ready n- he hapi)y, and w’e inevitably never bnn.nne so. 

When w<^ are w’cll we wonder what \\\.' should do it we v/ere ill; 
when we aia ill w'c take <^>ur mcdiicine theerfully; the di.^ease set- 
tles the i)omt. We no longer ha\ c the j*a''Sioms arnJ the desire for 
pleasures and promenades wdiich licaitli brought, hut w’hich are in- 
compatible with the exigencies of ^ickne.-s. Nature, then, gives pas- 
sions and dc^ures which are adapted to the [^resent condition. It is 
only the fears which arc given by our^elve^, and not by nature, 
which trouble us, since they connect wnth the .stale in wdiich w^e are 
passions which lielong to a state in which we are not. 

Since nature always makes us unhajijiy. in every condition, cur 
desires beget in us the idea of a happy condition, for they connect 
with out present state the ])lca''Urv'^ of one tliat is not ours. And if W'e 
attained these jileasures we should not be happy, for we should then 
have other rlcsires adapted to this new coiidiiion. 

What tlii'fcreiicc is there between a soldier and a Carthusian in the 
matter 01 obedience? For ilwy are alike subject to the control of 
oLherf and are engaged in labors equally^ painful. But the soldier is 
hoping to become 111:1*^1 er, though he never succeeds, for even 
captuiiis and princes are ahvay^ slaves and dependents ; but he is 
alw’ays hof)nig and w’orking for this, while the Carthusian is bound 
to dependence by bis vow. They differ, then, not in the perpetual 
servitude to which b< 3 th are subject, but in the fact that the one hopes 
to escaj)e it, while the other docs not. 

The example of Alexander’s chastity has not made so many con- 
tinent as have been made intemperate by his drunkenness B is not 
shameful to be less virtuous than he, and it seems pardonable to be 
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no more vicior*s. We fa.' y that we are not wholly given to the vices 
of common m^u when we perceive that we share those of the great — 
forgetting that in this particular the great are nothing but ordi- 
nary men. We share with them what they share with the common 
people; for howcv ;r ^oity they may be, they are united at some 
point with the lowest of men, they are not suspended in the air, 
wholly detached from social relations \\ith us. No, no! If they are 
taller than we, it is because their heads are higher; their feet are 
on the same ground with ours, d'hey are all on the same level, rest- 
ing on the same earth; and at the cxtreniitv they are as low as we — 
as low as the ‘Miiallest of men — as children — .is hrnles. 

Great men and little liPve the same accidents, the same vexations, 
and the same pa.'^sions ; but the former are on tlic circumference of 
the wheel, the latter near the center and so less disturbed by the 
same movements. 

Men say that eclipses portend misfortune, because misfortunes 
are common: since evil happens so often, they i>ftcTi divine 
correctly: whereas if they said that eclipse^ presage gofid for- 
tune they would often be convicted of lying. They infer hap- 
piness only from the rarest ])lanetary conjunctions, and so they 
seldom go astray in their soothsaying. 

We are silly if we are content with the society of those who are 
like ourselves. Wretched as we are. im;)otent as vve are, they can- 
not aid us. We sliall die alone. We .should Therefore act as if we 
were alone; and then should we Imild sidendid homes and the like? 
We should seek the truth without faltering, and if we refuse to do 
so, we show that w'e value the esteem of men more tlian the search 
of truth. 

Cromwell was about to ravage all Cdiristendom. The royal family 
had been lost and his own e^iahli^hed in power forever, hut for a 
little piece of gravel which was lodged in his hl.idder. Even Rome 
began to tremble before him: but this hit of gravel being lodged there, 
he died, his family came to naught, and the king was restored. 

Discourses on humility are a source of pride to the boastful and 
of humility to the humble. Similarly, tho^e on skepticism are an 
occasion of affirmation to the positive. People seldom talk humbly 
of humility, chastely of chastity, or skeptically of skepticism. ''Ve are 
nothing hut falsehood, duplicity, contrariety, and we hide and dis- 
guise ourselves from ourselves. 

Even if people have no interest in wh.at they say, it should not 
be absolutely inferred that they are not lying; for there are some 
who lie for the sake of lying. 

W'^e cannot, ordinarily, think of Plato and Aristotle except in the 
long robes of the pedant. They are men of good breeding, like others, 
laughing with their friends; and wffien they diverted themselves with 
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writing their ‘‘Laws’* and “Politics,” they <’id it for amusement. It 
was the least philosophic and least serious part of th< ir lives. The 
most philosophic was to live simply and quietly. If they wrote on 
politics, it was as if they were formulating rules for a madhouse; 
and if they pretended that they were speaking of a great matter, it 
was because they knew that the madmen to 'vhom they were speaking 
thought themselves kings and emperors; they entered into their 
opinions in order to make their madness as little of an evil as 
possible. 

The most important thing in life is the clioice of an occupation. 
Yet chance .settles it. Custom makes masons, soldiers, tilers. “He 
is "an excellent tiler," they say. Speaking o£ soldiers: “They are 
madmen," s«^y ^onle; others, on the conliary: “There is nothing 
great but war; the rest of mankind are rogues.’’ As a result of hear- 
ing in chilflliood some occupations pramed and others decried, we make 
our choice; for natuially we love virtue and hate folly. These words 
move us ; we err only in their application. So great is the force 
of custom that out of tho.se whom nature has only made men, we 
make all the conditions of men; for some nations arc all masons, 
others all soldiers, and so on. Without doubt nature is not so uni- 
form. It is cu>toni, then, that <loes it, for it constrains nature; though 
sometimes nature gets the u]>per hand and holds a man to his in- 
stincts. in sj>ilc of all custom, good or had. 

We never teach incn to he gentlemen, and we teach them every- 
thing el:e. they never are as ])roud oi knowing anything as of 

being men of gcuv] breeding. They are proud only of knowing the 
one thing lliat they have not learned. 

0ne (l<jcs not i)ass in the world K»r a connoisseur of verse unless 
be carries the sign of poet, of mathematician, etc. But men of wide 
knowledge wish no sign, and scarcely note any difference between the 
business <'{ the poet and that of the embroiderer. One ought not to 
be able to say: "He is a matbeir.atician, or a preacher, or ekxjuent,” 
but: "He is a well-bred man." Thai umver,-al quality alone pleases 
me. If as soon a.s one .sees a man one recollects his book, that is a 
bad sign: i would rather th.it no <]uality should be perceived until 
one nee V it and nas occasion to u-e it. .Vr ijiinl m}nis, for fear that 
one qtuiiity gain the ujij^er hand and nickname tlie man. Let no one 
think that iie S(»eaks well unless eloquence is the matter in question, 
— then one may think of it. 

Suppose a man places himself at a window^ to watch the passers- 
hy. if r pass Iw, shall 1 s.ay that he stationed himself there in order 
to see me? Not at all; for he was not thinking of me in particular. 
But if one loves another for his beauty, does he Jove that other him- 
self? No; for the smallpox, which will destroy the beauty without 
killing the i)ersun, will kill the love also. And if one loves me for 
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my judgment or for my neniory, does he love myself? No; for I 
may lose qualities without losing myself. Where, then, is this 

me, if it is hher in the body nor in the soul? And how love body 
or soul, if not for tliese qualities which are what makes the me, 
since they are p- ‘‘^hable? For would one love the substance of a 
person’s soul hi the abstract, whatever its qualities might be? That is 
impossible, and it \\oulfi be unjust. So wc never love a person, but 
only his qualities. 

Time heals all gMcfs and dissensions, because one changes — one 
is no longer the san-i pci soil. Noillior the offender nor the offended 
are any longer iber^elvcs Jt is as if one bad angered a people and 
should revisit it atter two generations. They are still the French, 
but not the same Frenchmen. 

I spent a long time in the study of the exact sciences, and I was 
disgusted 10 find how little coinpanu>nship one can have in it. 
When 1 began the study of man, I ^a\v that tliesc ab^tract sciences are 
not suited to him, and that 1 had t\andercd further from my proper 
condition in inve.^tigatiiig them than the others had in ne,ed'’cting them. 
I forgave them their ignorance. But 1 thought that I would find 
plenty of companions in the ^tudy of man and that tins was the 
study which in truth was fit f- r him. Yet I Avas deceived. There 
are still fewer who study man than stu<ly geoiiutry. I( 1*^ only be- 
cause we are ignorant how t(> suidv this that we "cck tlie others. But 
is it not true that not even this is the icience which man ought to 
pursue, and that it is licuer for him to be ignoiant of it if he is 
to be happy ? 

Nature copies itself. A >eed sown in good ground brings forth 
fruit; so does a principle cast into a good mind. 

It is, no doubt, an evil to be full «>l laulu; but it is a stdl greater 
evil to be full of them and tu be unwilling to recognize them, since 
this is to add to them the fault 01 a voluntary illusion. We do not 
wish others to deceive u." ; we do not think it riglit that tliey ^hould 
desire to be esteemed by us more than they deserve; neither is it 
right that we .’^Iiould deceive them ai'd w'ish th.at iluqv should esteem 
us above our merits. 

Thus when they discover in us only tl.e imperfections and vices 
wFich arc really ours, it is obcious that they <Io us no wrong, since 
it is not they who are tlic cause of them, and since they do its a 
favor, inasmuch a^^ tlicy help v to rul ourselves of an c-'il, natnedy, 
the ignorance of these defects. Wc ouid ‘ not to ])C annoyed that 
they know our faults, since they are just, and tli.at they should 
recognize us for what we are, and despi.se us if we are de.spicabic. 

There are different degrees of the aversion to truth; but one can 
say that it exi.sts in all, in sonic degree, since it is itL'^eparahlc from 
self-love. It is this fal.se delicacy which constrains those w'ho have 
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occasion to reprovd others to choose so lany circu iilocutions and 
evasions in order to avoid shocking theia. They feel obliged to 
minimize our faults, to seem to excuse them, to mingle with their 
reproofs praises and evidences of affection. Yet witli all this the 
medicine docs not cease to be bitter to self-love. It lakes as little 
of it as it can, and always with disgus' — otten ajlH secret wrath 
toward those who administer it. 

From this it lia])pens tliat if anyone desires tAir lor'e he is reluctant 
to render us a service which lie knows will b- di -agreeable to us. 
He treats us as we wish to be treated. W e bate the truth, and he 
conceals it from ; we are eager to be decei -cc). and lu' (Wceives us. 

Hence each degree of good fortune w ucli rar e us in the world 
separates us further and further from the tiUth, because people are 
most afraid to />lfend those whose affection is most useful and whose 
dislike is nio^t dangerous. A prince may he the laueljing-^tock of all 
Europe, ar.d (le the only one who knows nothing .i1)out it. I am not 
surprised at that: to tell the truth is useful to the one to whom it is 
told, but (b’oKlvanlagooiis to tlio^e who tell it, la-rause they make 
theiTi.selvc.s liated. But thojo wlio live with prince? cire more for 
their own ijsercsts than for tho^e of the i)rince whom they serve, and 
so they lake care n(jt to do him a service which would injure them- 
selves. 

This misf('ttunc is, no doubt, greatest and moA common among 
the great; 1-ui les-er people are mn e\emjn from it, >inre tliere is al- 
ways some ablvantage in making men bn*e u^. '1 Inns liuman life is 

only a perf>elual illusion; people <lo iK'thmg ])Ut decei\e and flatter 
one anctther. No one spisik^ of nv, in (air jAe^cnce as he speaks of 
us in our absence, 'fhe union that exi'ts among men is l)a^cd only on 
this mutual nnpoation; and i\wv friendsbijis would Mirvi'-e if each 
one knew' what hi? irieml Sviv? of him beliiiid his Lack, although he 
then speaks Mncer<.Iy and without i)as?ion. 

IX. Jcsu> Christ is the goal of all and the center to which all 
tends, lie who know^^ Inin knows the lea's'll! of all things. 

Those wlio err do so only fiom llic failure to sec one of these tw’O 
things, \\ e c*in kiiow Ch^d witlnail knowing our wretcheJness and 
can kno\- our wretclu dne^s wiihoin kn(n\ing God. but w^e cannot 
know Je^iw without knowing both God and our wretchedness. 

, And tli:- the reason w’hv I do not undertake liere to prove by 
natural iva.^ons eitlier the ex.Aenct ol God, cvr the Trinity, or the 
immortal’!) <0 tlic Si!ub or anything else of this kiiul; not merely be- 
cause 1 do not haI myself strong emiugh to find in nature the means 
of convincing coiifirnicd atlieists, but rather because this knowledge 
is useless and sterile without Jesus Christ. Though a man should be 
persuaded that the relations of numbers are verities, immaterial, 
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eternal, and dependent on a primal verity in which they subsist and 
which is called God, I should not consider that he had made much 
progress toward his salvation. 

The God of Cliristian- is not merely a God who is the author of 
geometrical truths and oi the order of the elements: that is the view 
of pagans and E]n\,ureans. Neither is he a God whose providence 
extends activ :ly O' r li^c and the welfare of men in order to give to 
those who worship h,m many happy years: this is the portion of the 
Jews. But th," God of Abraham and of Jacob, the God of the Chris- 
tians, is a God of love ^nd of consolation: a God who fills the soul 
and the \art whicli he i)ossesscs ; a God who makes them feci ini 
wardly their wretchedness and his infinite pity — who unites him- 
self with the innermost being of their soul, filling it witli humility, 
joy, conhdenee, and love, and rendering tlicm incapable of any other 
end than himself. 

The Christian's God is a God A\ho makes tlie soul feel that he is its 
only good — that it can rest only on him — that its only joy is in 
loving him; and who, at the same lime, makes it loathe tlie obstacles 
which liinder and prevent it from loMiiir him with, all its strength. 
The hindrances of self-love and lii^t, in particular, are, to it, in- 
tolerable. This God make^ it feel what a ma^s of self-love it con- 
tains, and that he alone can provide the rcniCLly. 

X, All men seek to be happy: to this there is no exccjilion. How- 
ever different the means winch arc emplo\ed. tliey ail tend to this 
end. That some go to the waii-^ while ot}iei> .stay ai home is clue to 
the same desire in both, accmiifuanied by dilferent views. The will 
takes not the least step, excejit toward thcs f>bjert. d his is the motive 
of all tlie act.s of all men. even of tho.-,e wli*) hang themselves. And 
yet, for so many years, iK»t a soul, without faiili, has readied the 
point toward wdiich all so cutiunually ga/e All lament — princes and 
subjects, nobles and jilebeiau-., the old and the young, the strong and 
the w’eak, the wdse and tlie ignorant, the well an<i tiie sick — in all 
countries, times, ages, and conditions. 

A test so long, so continuous, and so uniform ouglit to convince 
us of our impotence to atlain ha]>i)ine>s by our elforts; but the 
example teaches us nothing. There is never a resemblance so precise 
that some slight difference cannot a^o he di'^covered ; and for this 
reason we expect that our endeavor will not fail tins lime as it has 
heretofore. And so the pre-^ent never satisfies us, and experience dupes 
us and leads us from misfortune to misfortune until death, which is 
the eternal consummation of them all. 

God's justice must he as vast as his compassion; but justice toward 
the rei>robate is less vast and should be less startling than compas- 
sion toward the elect. 
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We know that there is an infinite, but we are ignorant of its 
nature. Thus we know that it is false that numbers are finite; hence 
it is true that there is an infinite in number, but we do not know what 
it is. It is false that it is even; it is that it is odd: for if 

unity be added to it, its nature is not changed. Yet il is a number, 
and every number is either even or odd; this is true, certainly, of all 
finite numbers. Thus wc may know that there is > God without know- 
ing what he is. 

Let us speak now according to the light of nature. If there is a 
God, he is infinitely incomprehensible, since, havmg neither parts 
nor limits, he lias no relation to us; we are lhei> incapabn:* of know- 
ing either what he is or if be is. This being so, who will venture 
to undertake to solve this question? Not we, ^vho liave no relation to 
him. 

Who, then, shall blame Christians f('>r their inability to give a 
reason for their belief — blame tho>e who profess a religion for 
which they cannot render a reason? They declare in exhibiting it 
to the woi 1(1 that it is foohs]me>s, stultituuiL And \et you complain 
that they do not prove it ! It tliey should pro\e it they would falsify 
their ow'n words, d'heir lack of jiroofs shows that they do not lack 
sense. Ye^; but wlnie this excu'-e.'> tho-'C who offer it as such, and 
removes from them llie blame of setting it forth without reason, 
it does not excuse iIkjsc w’ho receive it. 

Let Us. then, exanune this point and let us say: God either is, or is 
not. But to which side shall we incline? Reason cannot settle the 
matter. An infinite abyss separates us. At the extremity of this 
infinite distance a game is being played in which either heads or 
tails will turn ui>. What do you wager? You cannot rationally 
choose tme or the other — there is no reason fur fixing upon either. 

Do not, then, accuse of error those who liave made a choice, for you 
know' imtliing about it — Nt). hut 1 blame them tor making not this 
choice, hut any choice; for lie wlio choo^vos “heads” and he who 
chiaoses “tails” commit tlie same error — tliey are both at fault: the 
})roper thing is not to wager at all. 

'S'es, hut you mu^t wager; it is not a matter of volition; you are cm- 
liaiked. \Wiich wail you take, then? Let us sec— since you cannot help 
choosing — let us see which interests you least. You have two things 
to lose, the true and the gooil ; two tilings to stake, your reason and 
your will, your knowledge and your hap])incss ; and your nature has 
two things to shun, error arid misery. Since it is necessary to choose, 
your reason is nc> m»)re hurt in taking one nian in taking the other. 
That is one point settled — but your happiness? 

Let us weigh the gain and the loss in choosing “heads” — that God 
is. Compare these tw'o chances: if you wdn you win everything; it 
you lose you lose nothing. Wager, then, without hesitation, that he 
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is. — This is admirable! Yes. I must wager, but perhaps I stake 'too 
much. — Let us see. Since there is an equal chance of winning and 
losing, if yon had only to gain two lives for one you might still 
wager. But if there were three to be won, it would be necessary 
to play (sinre you are obliged to play whether you will or not), 
and 3 ^ou wou!"^ bad judgritnt (since you are forced to play) not to 
hazard youi to win three in a game in w^hich the chances of 
gain and loss But there is an eternity of life and hap- 

piness at stake; and . mce ibis is the case, if there were an infinity 
of chances o . which one only was in your favor, you would still 
be right in wnageni g one for two, and you would act with prudence 
(smee you are forced to pk' y) to refuse to play one life against three 
iU a game in which oj an infriity of chances you have one, if there is 
an infinity of infinitely haj)pY life to be won. But here there is an 
infinitely happ}^ infinite life to be won; one chance of winning against 
a finite number of chances of Ios^ ; and what you stake is finite. 
That is fixed: where there is an infinite, and there is not an infinity 
of chances of loss against tho^^e of w’inning, there is no ground for 
dcliberatic'ii — you must give all. And so, since one obliged to 
play, it is irrational to guard one’s life rather than ri--: it for an 
infinite gain which may as likely happen as a loss which is a loss 
of nothing. 

For there is no sense in saying that it is uncertain d;at one 
win, while it is certain that one ri-ks: and tlnit tlic inhnitc distance 
which separates the certainty that one ri'^ks from the ur certainty that 
one wdll win renders the finite good which mie certain! s' stakes equal 
to the uncertain infinite. This i> not so. Every player runs a certain 
risk to win an uncertainty; ar.d \et he ri'.ks a finite certainty to win 
a finite uncertainty without d(»ing violence to his reason. TItcre is not 
on infinite distance between the certainty of the risk and the un- 
certainty of winning; that ^tntemenl is false. There is. in truth, an 
infinity between the certainty r,f winning and the certainty of losing. 
But the uncertainty of wdnnhig is jiroporiioned (o tlie certainty of 
the risk, according to the jirnporti^m of the chances of gain and loss; 
and hence if there are as many chances on one side ns the other, the 
game is even; and then the certainty of the ri-k is equal to the un- 
certainty of wnnning; so far is it from being infinitely distant. And 
thus our proposition has an infinite force, when a finite is ri-ked in 
a game in which the clianccs of winning and losing are equal an<l 
there is an infinite to be vron. That is dernoubtrable ; and if men 
are capable of grasping any truths, thi^ is one of them. 

I confess it, f grant it. But is there no way of seeing behind the 
game? — Yes. Scripture and the rest, etc. 

Yes, but my hands are bound and my mouth is flumb; T am forced 
to wager, and I am not free; no one rcleaics me, and 1 am so con- 
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^ituted that I cannot believe. What, then, would you have me do? 

That is true. But at least recognize your powerlessness to be- 
lieve, since reason leads you to believe, and yet you cannot. Strive then 
to convince yourself, not by argumentation and proofs of the being 
of God, but by the lessening of youi passions. You wish to attain 
to faith, and you do not know the way; you desire ■ > be cured of 
infidelity, and you ask for remedies. Learn of tho ' who have been 
bound as you arc, and who now are staking a! iliot they possess: 
these arc they v\bo know the road that you woilc follow and have 
been cured of the disease of wdiich you wouh' be cured. Begin as 
they did — namely, acting as if they believe*:, lak* ir lioly wat< r, hav- 
ing masses said, etc. This, naturally, wil' make you believe and cuh 
you at the same time — But that is jus: what I fear. — Vliy? Wha* 
have you to lose ? 

“I would soon have given up i)leasure," they say, '‘if T had had 
faith.” J say to you, on the other hand: ‘‘You w’ould soon have had 
faith if von had j^iven ig) pleasure. Bui it is for you to begin. If 
I could, I would give you faith. This I cannot do. tieithcr can I test 
the truth o^ what you say. But you can easilv give up pleasure and 
to prove that wdiat yf)U say is true.” 

If one oMgiit not to act except upon a certainty, one ought not to 
do anything in religion; for it is not a certainty. But how many 
things one ' is to do on an uncertainly ! — voyages, battles ! I assert, 
accordingly, that, in this case, nothing at all should be done, for 
nothing is cc*'iain, and that there is mure certainty in religion than 
there is in the hope that we shall sec the morrow; fur it is not certain 
that we shall ^cc the morrow', tait it is certainly possllile that we shall 
not see it. One cannot say the same of religion. Tt is not certain 
that it is, but who will venture to say that it is certainly possible 
that it is not ? But when one labors for the morrow and the un- 
certain, one acts rationally. 

This is what 1 sec and what troubles me. I look on all sides, and 
everywhere sec nothing hut (»l>scurity. Nature offers me nothing that 
is. not a subject of doubt an<l di>qnietudc. Tf f saw' nothing there 
which indicated a Deity, 1 w'oiild decide not to believe in him. If 
I saw' cveryw'here evidences of a Creator, I would rest peacefully in 
faith. But seeing too much for denial an<l tt'io little for assurance, 
I am ill a lamentable stale, and have wi-hed a luuulred limes that 
if there is a God behind nature he would indicate the fact un- 
equivocal! v, and that if the evidences of him which nature gives are 
deceptive she would supjiress them entirely — that she would tell 
all or nothing, so that I might see the course wdiich I should follow. 
Instead of this, in my present state — ignorant of wdiat 1 am and of 
what I ought to do — I know neither my condition nor my duty. My 
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heart desires utterly to know where the true good is, that I may 
pursue it. Notliing would, for me, be too costly for eternity. 

XI. The chief points made by the Pyrrhonists — not to mention 
those of less weight — are that we have no certain evidence of the 
truth of these principles apart irnm faith and revelation, except 
that we have a natural feeling of their truth. But this natural feel- 
ing is not a convincing proof of theif truth ; for, inasmuch as there 
is no certainty, apirt from faith, whether man is created by a good 
God, by a wicked demon, or by chance, it is doubtful wliether these 
innate principles are true, or faKo; or uncc'rtain — according to our 
origin. Furthermore, that no one has any certain knowledge, apart 
from faith, as to whether he is awake or asleep, seeing that in dreams 
we believe ourselves to be awake a< firmly as wdien we really are 
so — we believe that w-e see sjiaces, figures, motions; we note and 
measure the lapse of time — in brief, we act exactly as if we were 
aw’ake. Hence, half onr life being, by our own admission, passed in 
sleep, in which liowever it may seem to us. we have no idea of the 
true, — all our perceptions being then illuMons, — who knows whether 
the other half of life is not another, slightly dilTerent sleep from 
w^hich we really awake when we think that we dream ? 

Here, then, is a war begun among men, in which we must take 
sides and, of necessity range ourselves with dogmati'^in or with skep- 
ticism; for he who expects to remain neutral will be the skeptic 
par excellence. This neutrality is the essence of the sect; he who is 
not against them is jire-eminently for them: they are neutral, in- 
different, in doubt about everything, themselves included. 

What, then, shall man do in this state? Sliall he doubt every^ 
thing? doubt if he is awake? douht \i he is ])inched or burned? doubt 
if he doubts? doubt whether he exist'^? — We cannot go to that length; 
and I assert it as a fact that tiiere never has licen a (lerfectly con- 
sistent skeptic. Nature supports the impotence of reason and pre- 
vents it from wandering so far. 

On the other hand, shall he say thr't he certainly possesses truth — 
though if he is pressed ever so little lie can show no title to it and is 
forced to let it go? 

What a chimera, then, is man! What a novelty, monster, chaos, 
contradiction, prodigy! Judge of all things, weak earthworm, dejjosi- 
tary of truth, sewer of uncertainty and error, glory and scum of the 
universe ! 

Who shall disentangle this snarl? Nature confounds the skeptics, 
and reason confounds the dogmatists. What, then, will become of 
you, O man, who by your natural reason seek to discover what is 
your trup condition? You cannot escape both these sects nor re* 
rhain in either. 
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Know, then, proud one, what a paradox you are to yourself. 
Humble yourself, impotent reason! Be silent, imbecile nature I Un- 
derstand that man infinitely transcends man, and learn from your 
master your true condition, of which you are ignorant. Give ear 
to God. 

It is amazing that the mystery that is farthest from our knowledge 
— ^that, namely, of the transmission of sin — should be something with- 
out which we could have no knowledge of ourselves. For there is 
no doubt that nothing shocks our reason more than to say that the 
sin of the first man has made guilty those who are so far from this 
source that they seem incapable of participating in it. This trans- 
mission of guilt not merely appears to us to be impossible — it seems 
to be utterly unjust; for what can be more contrary to the rules of 
our wretched ju'.tice than to damn eternally an infant incapable of 
volition lor a sin in which it would seem to have so small a part — 
a sin committed six thousand years before it was borh ? Certainly 
nothing’ us more rudely than this doctrine: and yet, without 

this mystery — tlic most incomprehensible of all — we are incompre- 
hensible tt) ourselves. The knot of our condition takes its folds and 
turns in that abyss; so that man is more inconceivable without this 
mystery than this mystery is inconceivable to man. 

If wx should dream the same thing every night, it w’ould affect us 
as much a> the objects we ^ee every day; an<i if an artisan were sure 
of dreaming eveiy night, for twelve liour.^, that he was king, I be- 
lieve that lie would be alnu^st as liappy as a king who should dream 
every night, for twelve hours, that he was an arii>an. If we should 
dream eveiy night that we were pursued by enemies and di.'.tressed by 
painful phantoms, or that we were passing every day in diverse oc- 
cupations such as traveling, we should suffer almost as much as if 
all this were true, and w'e slunild dread to go to sleep, just as we 
dread to wake when we fear to meet, in reality, such misfortunes. In 
short, these dreams w’ould bring almost the same troubles as the 
reality. But since diaains are all different, and in themselves so 
diversified, wh.;t we see in them affects us le^s than what we see 
w'hen aw;ike, because of the continuity of the latter — though this is 
not so contimious and identical as not to cliange; hut the change is less 
abrupt, exce[)t occasionally, as when one is on a journey ; and then 
we say: “It seems to me that I w’as dreaming'*; for life is only a 
little less inconstant dream. 

We assume that all men think and feci in the same way, but the 
assumption is a gratuitous one, for we have no proof of it. I see 
well that people use the same words on the same occasions, and that 
whenever Iw’O men see a body change place they both express their 
perceptions of the identical event by the same words, saying — each of 
them — that it has moved; and from this conformity in the applicatich 
XIII 
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of the words we ha\^e a strong belief in the conformity of the ideas. 
But this is not absoiiUely convincing, — does not produce the highest 
degree of conviction, — although it is enough to justify us in wager- 
ing in the affirmative, since wc know that we often draw the same 
conclusion from different premises. 

Suppose that two persons tell foolish stories, one having a double 
s^nse wliici is understood hi the secret, the other having only a 
single sense, f some one who is not in the secret hears the two dis- 
coursing in this manner he will pronounce the same judgment upon 
both. Fu'- it "a'cr, in the rest of the conversation, the one says 
things that are angelic and the other only what is flat and common- 
place, he will judge that the former spoke in a niy-terv, and not the 
latter: since the one has shown clearly that he is capable of absurdities 
^nd also of iny>ieries, and the other that he is incapable of mysteries 
and capable of absurdities. The Old Testament is a ciplier. 

XII. \Miat a difference there is between books ! I am not sur- 
prised that the Greeks made the “Iliad,” nor the Egyi^tians and 
Chinese tlioir histories. It is only necessary to see liow this is 
brought about. 

These fabulous historians are not contemporaries o; the things 
which they describe. Homer writes a romance which he gives out as 
such; for no one doubts that Troy and Agamemnon were as non- 
existent as the apple of gold. He had r'f) thought of making a his- 
tory out of it, but only an entertainment. Ills hook is tlic only one 
of his time; the beauty of the ^^OTk makes it live; cveiy one studie.s 
it and talks of it; one must know it; each know^. it by heart. Four 
hundred years later the witnesses of tluse things are no longer living, 
and no one can tell of his own knowledge whether it is a fable or a 
history; one has learned of it only from his ancestors, and it may 
pass for true. 

Every history that is not contcmiiorary is to be susjiected : thus the 
books of the Sibyls and of Trismegistus, and so many others which 
have been written in l!ie world, aie false, and have been found to be 
fal:>e in the course of time. But it is not so with contemporary 
authors. 

There is a great difference between a book which is written by a 
particular individual and is dispersed by him among the j^eoplc, and 
a book which makes a people itself. One cannot doubt that the book 
is as old as the people. 

The greatness and the wretchedness of man are so obvious that the 
true religion must, of necessity, teach us that there is some great 
principle of greatness in man and also a principle of wretchedne.ss. 
It must, then, give us an explanation of those contraritics. 

In order to make man happy it must show him that tliere is a God; 
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that we ought to love him; that our true felicity Is to be in him, and 
our only evil is to be separated from him; that it recognizes that wc 
are full of darkness, which prevents us from knowing and loving him; 
and that since our duty constrains us to love Gou while our lusts 
turn us away from him, we are full of injustice It n ust give a 
reason for our antagonism toward God and our own welfa«'e; it must 
show us the remedies for these impotences and the 1 cans of ob- 
taining these remedies. Let one examine from this pcinc of view all 
the religions in the world and see whether there o /.^^y othe’* than 
the Christian which satisfies these conditions. 

Shall it he the philosojihcrs w'ho offer us as the whole ^.,ood the 
goods which are in ourselves? Is this the true good? Have they 
found the remedy for our ills? Is it the w^ay to cure presumption 
of man to make him the equal of God? Have those who reduce vs 
to the level of the brutes, and the Mohammedans, who, as the highest 
good, offer us earthly delights even in eternity, found the remedy for 
our lusts ? 

Look, says Christianity, neither for truth nor for consolation from 
men. 1 am he who has formed you and who alone can teach you 
what you r re. But you are no longer in the state in wh’ch I framed 
you. J cr- -ned man holy, innocent, perfect; I filled him with light and 
with intelin ence; I communicated to him my glory and my marvelous 
acts. Man's eye saw then the majesty of God. He wa,s not then 
enveloped liy the shadows which blind him, nor subject to the mortality 
and the miseries which afflict him. But he was not able to sustain so 
much glory without falling into presumption. He wished to become 
self-centered and independent of my aid. He withdrew from my 
control ; and since hr would make liimself equal to me by the desire 
of finding his happiness in himself, I abandoned him to himself; and 
causing the creature.s which had been subject to him to revolt, I 
made them his enemies ; so that now man has become like the brutes 
and is so estranged from me that he retains scarcely a confused gleam 
of his Creator — so troubled, or extinct, has all his knowledge be- 
come! His senses, independent of reason and often masters of it, 
have carried him into the pursuit of pleasure. All creatures either 
afflict or tempt him, and master him cither by their force or by their 
charm— -a tyranny more terrible and more imperious. 

Such is now man s condition. He retains a certain strong instinctive 
feeling of the happiness of his primitive nature, and he is plunged in 
the wretchedness of blindness and lust, which ha\x become his second 
nature. 

The true nature of man. his true good, true virtue, and true religion, 
are things which cannot be known apart from one another. 

That a religion may be true it is necessary for it to reveal ? 
knowledge of our nature. It must know its greatness and its little- 
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ness and the reason of both. What religion has exhibited this 
knowledge except the Christian? 

The mark of the true religion is that it constrains us to love God. 
This is very right. Yet no other religion than our own has ordered 
it; ours has done so. It should also be acquainted with man’s lusts 
and impotence; ours has this knowledge. It must have applied remedies 
for these /ils : one is prayer. No other religion has asked of God 
power to live atid follow him. 

Wht’i I see the blindness and wretchedness of man — when I be- 
hold the vliole universe dumb, and man without light, abandoned to 
himself, astray, as it were, in this corner of the. universe, ignorant df 
w'ho placed him here, of what he has to do here, and of what wall be- 
come of him when he dies — I am terrified like one who has been car- 
ried in Ins sleep to a liarvcn and frightful island, and who. when he 
awakes, know’s not wdicre he is nor how he can e.scaiie. Hence I am 
amazed that so wretclied a condition does not plunge men into despair, 
I see others about me of a like nature; 1 a<k them if they are better 
informed than I, and they say, No; and thereupon these miserable 
wanderers, having looked about them and seen certain objects that 
are attractive, devote and attach themselves to thc.'.e. As for me, I 
cannot do this, and having considered how proliahle it appears to be 
that there is sometlnng other th:in what 1 see. 1 have ,^ought to find 
out w’hether this God has nut left some impress of Inmscdf. 

I see many religions which ca'iniradict one another, and which, con- 
sequently, arc all false save one. I'acli w idles lo he helitwcd on its 
ow'n authfirity and threaten^ infidds. Yet 1 <Io not believe them for 
all that; every one can say tliat — tvery one can call hinisclf a prophet 
But I see the Cliristian religion, in wliicli i fiiid the pro[)]iecies ful- 
filled — and this not every one can do. 

Without this divine knowledge what could men do exce[)t ujdift 
themselves hv the inward sen^e ol their pa^t greatness, wiiich still 
abides in them, or lie overwhelmed by the vofion of their present 
weakness? For, since they do not see the wliole truth, they could 
pot attain a perfect virtue. Ina-rnuch a«> .some regard nature as 
tincorrupted, others as incurable, they could not escape cither pride 
or sloth, wdiich are the two source.^ of all vice; since they must 
either abandon themselves to them through cowardice or cscajie them 
through pride. I'or if they knew' the excellence of man, tlufy were 
ignorant of his corruption; *^o that while they escaped sloth they lost 
themselves in pride. And if they were aware of the infirmity of his 
nature, they knew not it.*^ dignity: so that tliey were able to shun 
vanity, but only to plurigc themselves into despair. 

7'hence came the various sects of Stoics and Epicureans, of dog- 
matists, of Academicians, etc. I'he Christian religion alone has been 
able to cure these vices — not by driving one out by means of the 
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Other, according to the wisdom of this world, but by driving out both 
by the simplicity of the Gospel. For it teaches the righteous that it 
elevates them even to a participation in the divine nature, and that 
in this exalted state they still carry within themselves the source of 
all the corruption which throughout life rendered them subject to 
error, to misery, to death, to sin ; and it proclaims to the most wicked 
that they are capable of the grace of their Kedeemer. Thu' making 
those tremble whom it justifies, and consoling those whom it con- 
demns, it so justly tempers fear w'ith hope, by that double capat ty of 
grace and of sin which is common to all, that it humbles infinitely 
more than reason al(jne can, yet wnhout despair; and it exalts in- 
finitely more tlian natural ])ride, yet without puinng u]); in this way 
making it apparent that since it alc)ne is exempt from error and vice, 
to it alone belong the instruction and correction of men. 

Who, then, can refuse to believe, and to adore these heavenly 
lights? For is it not clearer than <lay that we perceive within our- 
selves certain indelible marks of goodness'^ Is it not also true that 
we experience every hour the effects of our (lej)lorable condition? Do 
not, then, this chaos and this monstrous confiiMon [irodaim the truth 
of these two states with a voice so powerful that it is impossible to 
resist it? 

The tw’ofoldncss of human nature is so obvious that some have 
thought that wc have two souls: a single sii!»jcct appear.s to them to 
be incapable of such and so sudden change.^ — (re tin unbounded pre- 
sumption to a horrible (lepre^sion of the heart. 

All these contradictions, which seemed to carry me farther from the 
knowledge of rcligi<tn, have ratlier led me more directly to the 
trut h. 

C'hristianity is strange! It bid^ man reertgni/e hit7l^elf as vile, — 
even abominable, — and at the same time commands him to aspire to 
be like God. Without such a countcrp<^ise tins exaitation would make 
him horribly \ain and this abasement horribly abject. 

Misery counsels despair; jtride counsels ])r(' iimption. The incarna- 
tion shows man the greatness of his misery by the greatness of the 
remedy* of which ho had nee<k 

The perfections of nature show that she the image of God; her 
defects sIioav that she is only Ins image. 

If tlierc wore no obscurity, man would not be aware of his cor- 
ruption; if there we^e i\o light, he would not lu^pe for a remedy. 
Thus it is not onlv right for us, hut also U'^eiul. that God should be in 
part hidden from n<> and in part revealed, since it is equally dangerous 
for man to know (lOcl without knowing his own wretchedness and to 
know his wretchedness without knowing God. 

A miracle, says one, w'ould confirm my belief. He says this when 
he does not see it. Reasons seen from afar appear to limit our view, 
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but when we reach them we begin to see beyond them. Nothing 
can lessen the mobility of our spirit. There is, they say, no rule 
which is without exception, and no truth so general that it is not 
defective on some side. It is enough that it is not absolutely uni- 
versal for us to regard the matter in hand as a case for the application 
of exception, and to say: This is not always true; hence there are 
instances in w'hich it is false. It only remains to show that this is 
one of the ii; and one must be very awkward or very unfortunate if 
he does not rind it to be so some day. 

Jesus is an obscurity (what the w'orld calls “obscurity”) so great 
that the historians, who wrote only of important matters of state, 
were scarcely aware of his existence! 

Jcous Christ said grand things so simply that it seems as though 
he had not thong In about them, and yet so clearly that one sees that 
he must have roflecied upon them. This clearness joined with this 
simplicity is wonderful. 

Who taught the Evangelists the qualities of a perfectly heroic soul, 
that tba'v should portray it so perfectly in Jesus Christ? Why did 
they describe him as weak in his agony? Did they not know how to 
portray a steadfast death? Yes. without doubt, for the ^ame St. 
Luke portrays the death of .Stephen as more courageous drm that of 
Jesus Christ. 7'hey make him, then, capable of fear 1)^ the ne- 
cessity of dying comes, and then entirely strong. But they exhibit 
him as so afilicted only when he adlicts himself: when men afflict 
him he is altogether strong. 

Man is not worthy of God. hut he is not incapable of being rendered 
worthy. 

It is unworthy of God to unite himself witli wretched man; but it 
is not unw^orthv of God to draw man from his misery. 

Great geniuses, have their empire, their renown, their grandeur, 
their triumph, and their splendor, and need not carnal greatness, with 
w^hich they have no connection. They are seen, not wuth the eyes, 
but with the spirit ; that is enough. 

The saints have their empire, their renown, their greatness, their 
splendor, and need no carnal or intellectual greatness, with which 
these have no connection, for they neither add anything nor take 
anything away. 

Archimedes, without renowm, w'ould be held in the same veneration. 
He fought no battles that eye could see ; but he bequeathed to all 
minds his discoveries. How great is his renown in the realm of 
intellect ! 

Jesus Christ, without wealth, with no external manifestation of 
scientific knowledge, stands alone in his own order of holiness. He 
gave the world no discovery ; he reigned over no kingdom : but he was 
humble; long-suffering; holy, holy, holy before God; terrible to evil 
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spirits; sinless. Oh, in what great pomp and prodigious magnificence 
did he come to the eyes of the heart which discerned wisdom! 

It would have been idle for Archimedes to have played the prince 
in his works on geometry, although he was one, It would have been 
useless for our Lord Jesus Christ, in order to shine in his kingdom 
of holiness, to come as a king; but he came in the splendor of his 
own order. 

It is absurd to be shocked at the lowliness of Jesus Chris., as if this 
lowliness were of the same order as the greatness which he came to 
reveal. Let one consider this greatness in Ins life in his passion, 
in his obscurity, in his death, in his choice of his disciples, in their 
desertion of him, in his secret resurrection, and the rest; one will see 
it to be so \ast that one will not be likely to be slujckcd by a lowliness 
that is nut of the same kind. But there are srune wlio can admire 
only carnal greatness, as though intellectual greatra^s did not exist; 
while others admire only the latter, as though thci c A\LTe not in- 
finitely loftier heights in wisdom. 

XI 11 . In his passion Jesus suffered the torments which man in- 
flicted on him. but in his agony he suffereci tho-e which he inflicted on 
himself; tu 'nrrii semetipisum. Thi.s is a jmni^hment from a hand not 
human, but ‘mighty, and one must needs be almighty to endure it. 

Jesus see’ at least some consolation in his three dearest friends, 
and they sle> He begs them to watch with him awhde, and they 
abandon him with complete inditlerence, having so little compassion 
that it cannot, for a moment, prevent them from sleeping. And thus 
Jesus was Icii alone to the wrath of God. 

Jesus is alone in the world, without one, not merely to share his 
sufferings, but even to know of it; Heaven and he are alone in this 
knowledge. 

Jesus in a garden — not, like the first Adam, in one full of delights, 
in which he was lost and all the human race; hut in one full of 
suffering, in which he saved hiin.self and tlie whole human race. 

He endures this suffering and the desertion in the horror of night. 

I believe that Jesus never complained save this once; but then he 
complained as if he could no longer restrain his excessive sorrow: 
‘*My soul is sorrowful, even unto death.” 

Jesus seeks companionship and consolation from men. This is the 
only instance in hi^- whole life, it seems to me. But he does not re- 
ceive it, for his disciples sleep, 

Jesus will be in agony until the end of the world; until then we 
must not sleep. 

Jesus, in the midst of universal desertion even by the friend? 
chosen to watch with him, finding them asleep, is grieved on account 
of the danger to which they expose, not him, but themselves, he 
warns them of their own safety and welfare with a warm tenderness 
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for them during their ingratitude; he warns them that the spirit 
is willing and the flesh is weak. 

Jesus finding them still sleeping, unhindered by considerations 
either for themselves or for him, had the kindness not to waken 
them, and let them sleep on. 

Jesus prays, in uncertainty with regard to the will of the Father, 
and fe.M s death ; hut when he knows the Father’s will he advances 
to offer himself to death. Eamus Proccssit. (John.) 

While liis disciples slept, Jesus wrought their salvation. He has 
done this for each of the just while they slept both in the nothingness 
preceding their birth and in their seinse since their birth. 

He prays onlv once that the cup may pass from him, and then with 
submission: and twice that it slnmld conic if it were necessary. 

Be consoled: thou wouldst not have sought me if thou hadst not 
found me. 

I thought oil thee in my agony; I shed such drops of blood for 
thee ! 

Dost thou wish that I should always shed the blood of rny humanity, 
'and that thou shoukKt shed no tears ? 

Conversion is my affair: fear not, and pray with confidence as if for 
me. 

Physicians will not cure tliec, for thou mu'-t die at List: it is I who 
heal and render the body immortal. 

I must add my wound'^ to his, and join my.'.cli to him, and he will 
save me in saving himself. 

The false justice of Pilate re-ulted only in causing Jesus Christ 
to suffer; for he caused him to be scourged, by lu> faf'>e justice, and 
then slew" him. It would have becai better to have slain him first. 
Thus the falsely just. 'Fliey do good works and evil to please the 
W'orld and show that they are not wliolly for Jesus Christ; for they 
arc ashamed of him. And, at last, in great temptations and emer- 
gencies they slew him. 

I love poverty because he loved it. I love wealth because it gives 
the means of aiding the unfortunate. I keep my faitli with e\ery one. 
I render not evil to those wJio wrong me; hut 1 wisli for them 
a condition like my own, in w'hich one receives from men neither 
evil nor good. I try to be just, true, sincere, and faitliful to all 
men, and I have a tender affection for tho-e wath whom God has 
more intimately connected me, and w'hether I am alone or in the 
presence of men, all my actions are performed in tlic sight of God, 
who must judge them and to whom 1 have consecrated them all. 
Such are my sentiments, and every day of iny life I bless my Re- 
deemer, who has implanted them in me and who has transformed me 
from a man full of weakness, wTetchedness, lust, pride, and ambition, 
into a man exempt from all these evils through the powder of his grace, 
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to which all the glory, belongs, since in me there is only misery and 
error. 

To be a member is to have life, being, and movement, only through 
the spirit of the body, and for the body. The sc])aratecl member, no 
longer seeing the body to which it belongs, has an existence which 
tends only to destruction and death. 

Nevertheless, it believes that it is a whole; and not seeing the body 
on which it depends, it believes that it depends only upon itself, and 
wishes to make itself both center and body. But having in itself no 
principle of life, it only goes astray and is amazed in the uncertainty 
of its being, perceiving clearly that it is not a body, yet not perceiv- 
ing that it is a member of a body. At last, when it has come to know^ 
itself, it has, -as it were, returned home, loving it^^elf only for the 
body’s sake, and bewailing its pa<t errors. 

If the foot had always been ignorant that it belonged tc a body, and 
that there was a body on which it depended; if it had had a knowl- 
edge and love of itself only; and if it should come to know that it 
belonged to a body upon which it depended, wh.at regret it would 
feel, wdial confusion at its past life — at having been useless to the 
body whicli liad controlled its entire life, and which would have anni- 
hilated the foot if it had separated itself from tlic foot as the foot 
had separated itself from tlie bofly ! What prayers to l)e kept in the 
body! Anri with what stibmissiveness would it have yielded itself 
to the control of tlie will which rules tlie body, even to the point 
of consenting to be cut off, rather than lo^e its quality of member — 
for every member niu.^t be willing to [)erish for the sake of the body 
for which alone it exists. 

If there a God, wv ought to love only him and not his transitory 
creatures. The rca.soning of the wicked in ‘‘W'i.sdom” is founded 
only on the assumiition that there is no God. Let this he granted, they 
say, and we wdll take delight in the creature: it is a pis-aller. But 
if they had known that there was a God to h)ve, they w’ould have 
reached a directly opposite conclusion. And this is the conclusion of 
the wise: tliere is a God; let us not delight in tlie creature. Then alL 
that inclines us to attach ourselves to the creature is e\il, since it 
hinders us from serving God if we know him and from seeking him 
if we art ignorant of him. But w'c arc full of lust: then we are full 
of evil ; then we ought to hate ourselves and everything which leads 
us to attacli ourselves to any other than God. 

As there are two sources of our sins, — pride and indolence, — God 
has revealed in himself two attributes for their cure — his compassion 
and his justice. 1 he property of justice is to al>ase pride, however 
holy our works may be, ct non intres judicum; and the property of 
compassion is to combat sloth by inviting to good works, according 
to this passage: “The compassion of God leads to repentance”; and 
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this other of the Ninevites: “Let us do penance, to see if peradvcn- 
ture he will have pity on us/' And this compassion is so far from 
authorizing slackness that it is, on the contrary, the quality whiqh 
forma,lly combats it, so that instead of saying, if there were no com- 
passion in God it ■’vould be necessary to make every kind of effort 
for that virtue, it must be said, on the contrar>', that it is because there 
is God of compassion that these efforts should be made. 

Abraham took nothing for himself, but only for his servants; so 
the righteous man takes nothing of the world or of its plaudits for 
himself, Imt only for his passions, of which he is master, saying to 
them, “Go and “Come.” Sub ic crit appetitus tuns. The passions 
thu, conti oiled are virtues — even God ascribes avarice, jealousy, 
wrath tr hiuiself ; and they are as much virtues as kindness, patience, 
constancy, which are also passions. \Vc should employ them as our 
slaves, and, while giving to them their food, prevent the soul from 
partaking of it : for when the passions are the masters they become 
vices, and then they give the soul their own food, and the soul eats 
it and is poisoned. 

The knowledge of God is very far from the love of him. 

Men never do evil so thoroughly and wdth so light a heart as 
when they do it for conscience’ sake. 

Experience shows that there is a vast dillerence betweea devoutness 
and goodness. 
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OF PRTDE ANT) HUMILITY 
SECTION I 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT 

As all ll'C j)crccplions of the mind ni:iy be divided into impressions 
and ideas, so the impressions admit of another division into origiml 
and secondary. This division of the imj)ressions is the same with 
that which I formerly made use of when I diHiiiyuidied them into 
impressions of sensation and reflection. Original iinprL\->sions, or im- 
pressions of sensation, arc such as, without any anteceilent perception, 
arise in the soul, from the constitution of the body, from the animal 
spirits, or from tiic ajjphcation of objects to llio external organs. 
Secondary, or rcflccti\e impressions, are such a> jiroceed from some 
of these original ones, either immediately, or by tlie interposition of 
its idea. Of the first kind arc all the impressions of the senses, and 
all bodily pa,ins and jileasures: of tlie second arc the passions, and 
other emotions resembling them. 

It is certain that the mind, in its perceptions, must begin some- 
where; and that since the impressions precede their correspondent 
ideas, there must be some irnpres.'^ions which, without any introduction 
make their appearance in the soul. As these depend upon natural and 
physical causc.^, the examination of them would lead me too far 
from my present subject, into the sciences of anatomy and natural 
philosopliy. For this reason I shall here conlme myself to those 
other imjircssioris, which I have called secondary and reflective as 
arising eUhtT from the original impressions, or from their ideas. 
Bodily pains and pleasures arc the source of many passions, both when 
felt and considered by the mind; but arise originally in the soul, or 
in the body, whichever you please to call it, without any preceding* 
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thought or perception. A fit of the gout produces a long train of 
passions, as grief, hope, fear; but is not derived immediately from 
any affection or idea. 

The reflective impressions may be divided into two kinds, viz: the 
dalm and violent. Of the first kind is the sense of beauty and de- 
formity in action, composition, and external objects. Of the second 
arc the passions of love and hatred, grief and joy, pride and humility. 
This division is far from being exact. The raptures of poetry and 
music frequently rise to the greatest height; while those other im- 
pressions, properly called passions, may decay into so soft 'dn emotion, 
at to become in a manner imperceptible. But as, in general, the pas- 
sions are more violent than the emotions arising from beauty and 
deformity, these impressions have been commonly distinguished from 
each other. The subject of the luimari mind being so coi)ious and 
various, 1 shall here take advantage of this vulgar and specious divi- 
sion, that I may jiroceed with the greater order : and, having said all 
I thought necessary concerning oiir ideas, shall now explain those 
violent emotions or pas''ions. tlieir nature, origin, causes and ei’fects. 

When we take a survey of the passions, there occurs .a division of 
them into direct and indirect. I^v direct passions T undei *ancl such 
as arise immediately from good or evil, from pain or pi' .isnre. By 
indirect, such a,s proceed from the same principles, but by the con- 
junction of other qualities. Ihi'^ distinction J cannot at present 
justify or explain any furtluT. t can only ol)‘^erve in general, that 
under the indirect ]iassioits 1 comprehend pride, hurnihly, ambition, 
vanity, love, hatred, ciny. ]>ity, malice, generosity, with their de- 
pendents. And under the dirict passjojis, desire, aversion, grief, joy, 
hope, fear, despair, and security. I siiall begin with the former. 



SECTION IT 


OF PRIDE AND HUMILITY^ THEIR OBJECTS AND CAUSES 

The passions of pride and humility beinj^ simple and uniform im- 
pressions, it impossible we can ever, by a multitude of words, give 
a just <leriintion of them, or indeed of any of the passions. The 
Otmost we can pretend to is a description of them, by an enumeration 
of such circumstances as attend them: but as these words, pride and 
humilily, are of general use, and the im])re^sions they represent the 
most common of any, every one, of hinisclf. will be able to form a 
just ide.i of them, without any danger of mistake. For which reason, 
not tt) hoe time u])on jircliminaries, I shall immediately enter upon the 
examin''-''n of these passions. 

It i^ ident that pride and humility, though directly contrary, 
have yet the <anic object. This object is self, or that succession of 
related i<k\is and iinjiressions, of which we have an intimate memory 
and consciousness. Here the view alwa^’s fixes when W'c are actuated 
by either of these passions. According as our idea of ourself is more 
or less advantageous, we feel cither of those opposite affections, and 
are elated by pride, or dejected with humility. Whuitever other objects 
may be compreIiende<l by the mind, they are always considered wdth a 
view to ourselves; otlierwise they would never be able either to excite 
these passions, or produce the smallest increase or diminution of them. 
When self enters not into the consideration, there is no room either 
for pride or humility. 

Bui though that connected succession of perceptions, which we call 
self, be always the object of these two passions, it is impossible it can 
be their cause, or be sufficient alone to excite them. For as these 
passions are directly contrary, and have the same object in common; 
were their object also their cause, it could never produce any degree 
of the one passion, but at the same time it must excite an equal de- 
gree of the other ; which opposition and contrariety must destroy 
both. It is inqiossihle a man can at the same time be both proud 
and humble; and where he has different reasons for these passions, 
as frequently happen'-, the passions either take place alternaiely, or, 
if they encounicr, the one annihilates the other, as far as its strengfth 
goes, and the remainder only of that which is superior, continues to 
Operate upon the mind. But in the present case neither of the pas- 
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sions could ever become superior; because, supposing it to be the 
view only of ourself which excited them, that being perfectly indif- 
ferent to either, must produce both in the very same proportion; or, 
in other words, can produce neither. To excite any passion, and at 
the same time raise an equal share of its antagonist, is immediately 
to undo what was done, and must leave the mind at last perfectly 
calm and indifferent 

We must tl'icrefore make a distinction betwixt the cause and the 
object of these passions ; betwixt that idea which excites them, and 
that to which they direct their view when excited. Pride and hu- 
mility, being once raised, immediately turn our attention to ourself, and 
regard tliat as their ultimate and final object; but there is something 
fmther requisite in order to raise them: something, which is peculiar 
to one of the passions, and produces not both in the very same de- 
gree. The first idea that is presented to tlie mind is that of the 
cause or productive principle. This excites the passion connected wdth 
it; and that passion, when excited, turns our view to anotlier idea, 
which is that of self. Plere then is a passion placed betwixt two ideas, 
of which the one produces it, and the other is produced by it. The 
first idea therefore represents the cause, the second the object of the 
passion. 

To begin with the causes of pride and humility; w’e may observe, 
tliat their most obvious and remarkable property is the vast variety 
of subjects on which they may he placed. F-very valuable quality of 
the mind, whether of the imagination, judgment, memory, or dis- 
position; wit, good sense, learning, courage, justice, integrity; all 
these are the causes of pride, and their opposites of humility. Nor 
are these passions confined to the mind, but extend their view of the 
body likewise. A man may be proud of his beauty, strength, agility, 
good mien, address in dancing, riding, fencing, and of his dexterity 
in any manual business of manufacture. But lliis is not all. The 
passion, looking further, comprehends whatever objects are in the 
least allied or related to us. Our country, family, children, relations, 
riches, houses, gardens, horses, dogs, clothes ; any of these may be- 
come a cause either of pride or of humility. 

From the consideration of these causes, it appears necessary we 
should make a new distinction in the causes of the passion, betwixt that 
quality w^hich operates, and the subject on which it is placed. A man, 
for instance, is vain of a beautiful house which lielongs to him, or 
which he has himself built and contrived. Here the object of the 
passion is himself, and the cause is the beautiful house: which cause 
again is subdivided into two parts, viz : the quality, which operates upon 
the passion, and the subject, in \vhich the quality inheres. The 
quality is the beauty, and the subject is the house, considered as his 
property or contrivance. Both these parts are essential, nor is the 
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'distinction vain and chimerical. Beauty, consideied merely as such, 
unless placed upon something related to us, never produces any 
pride or vanity; and the strongest relation alone, without beauty, or 
something else in its place, has as little influence on that passion 
Since, therefore, these two particulars are easily separated, and there 
is a necessity for their conjunction, in order to produce the passion, 
we ought to consider them as component parts of the cause ; and infix 
in our minds an exact idea of this distinction. 



SECTION III 


WHENCE THESE OBJECTS AND CAUSES ARE DERIVED 

Being so far advanced as to observe a difference betwixt the 06-. 
jeet of the passions and their causc\ and to distiniriiish in the cause 
the quality, which operates on the passions, from the subject, in 
which it inhere^ ; we now proceed to examine what determines each of 
then, to be what it is, and assi.^tns .such a particular ohject and quality, 
and subject t(' these affections. By tliis means we shall fully under- 
stand the orittin of pride and liumdity. 

It is evident, in the first place, that these passions arc determined 
to have self for their object, not only by a natural, but also by an 
original property. No one can doubt but this property is natural, 
from the constancy and steadiness of its operations It always 
self, whicli is the object of pride and humility; and wliemvcT the 
passions look beyond, it i.s still with a view to our>elvc.-' : nor can 
any person or object otherwise have any influence u])on un 

That this proceeds from an orifjiiuil quality (;r primary imf)ulse, will 
likew’ise appear evident, if we consider that it is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the^^e passions. Unless nature had given some 
original qualities to the mind, it could never have any secondary ones ; 
because in that case it would have no foundation for action, nor 
could ever begin to exert itself. Now these qualities, which we must 
consider as original, are such as are most insejiaralilc from the soul, 
and can be resolved into no other: and such is the quality which 
determines the object of pride and humility. 

We may, perhaps, make it a greater (juestion, whether the causes 
that produce the passion be as natural as the object to which it is 
directed, and whether all that vast variety procccnl^, from caprice, or 
from the constitution of the minfl. This doubt we shall soon re- 
move, if w^e cast our eye upon human nature, and consider that, in all 
nations and ages, the same objects still give rise to ])ride and humility; 
and that upon the view even of a stranger, we can know pretty nearly 
what will either increase or diminish his passions of this kind. If 
tfiere l)e any variation in this particular, it proceeds from nothing but 
a difference in the tempers and complexions of men, and is, besides, 
very inconsiderable. Can we imagine it possible, that while human 
nature remains the same, men will ever become entirely indifferent 
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to their power, riches, beauty, or personal merit, and that their pride 
and vanity will not be affected by these advantages? 

But though the causes of pride and humility be plainly natural, 
we shall find, upon examination, that they are not original, and that 
it is utterly impossible they should each of them be adapted to these 
passions by a particular provision and primary constitution of na- 
ture. Besides their prodigious number, many of them are the effects 
of art, and arise partly from the industry, partly from the caprice, 
and partly from the good fortune of men. Industry produces houses, 
furniture, clothes. Caj)rice determines their particular kinds and 
qualities. And good fortune frequently contributes to all this, by 
discovering the effects that result from the different jaixtures and 
combinations of bodies. Tt is absurd therefore to imagine that each 
of these was foreseen and provided for by nature, and tliat every rew 
production of art, which causes ])ride or humility, instead of adapt- 
ing itself to the passion by partaking of some general quality that 
naturally oi^erates on the mind, is itself the object of an original 
principle, which till then lay concealed in tlie soul, and is only by 
accident at last brought to light. Thus the first mechanic that in- 
vented a fine scrutoire, jiroduced pride in liiin wlio became possessed 
of it, by }>rinciples different from those which made him proud of 
handsome chairs and tables. As this appears evidently ridiculous, 
we must conclude, that each cause of pride and humility is not 
adapted to the jiassicjiis by a distinct original (|uality, but that there are 
some one or more circumstances common to all of them, on which their 
efficacy detiends. 

Besides, we find in the cour.'^e of nature, that though the effects 
be many, the principles from which they arise are commonl}'- but few 
and simi»le, and that it is tlic sign of an unskilful naturalist to have 
recourse to a different quality, in order to explain every different 
operation. Row' much more must this be true with regard to the 
human mind, which, being so confined a subject may justly be thought 
incapalile of containing nucIi a monstrous heap of principles, as would 
be necessary to excite the passitms of pride and humility, were each 
distinct cause ada])te(l to the passion by a distinct set of principles I 

Here, therefore, moral philosophy is in the same condition as 
natural, w'ith regard to astronomy before the time of Copernicus. 
The ancients, though sensible of the maxim, that Nature docs nothing 
in vain, contrived such intricate systems of the heavens, as seemed 
inconsistent with true philosophy, and gave place at last to something 
more* simple and natural. To invent without scruple a new principle 
to every new' phenomenon, instead of adapting it to the old ; to over- 
load our hypothesis with a variety of this kind, are certain proofs that 
none of these principles is the just one, and that we only desire, by 
a number of falsehoods, to cover our ignorance of the truth. 



SECTION IV 


OF THE RELATIONS OF IMPRESSIONS AND IDEAS 

Thus we have established two truths without any obstacle of dlf- 
6culty, that if is from, natural principles this variety of causes excite 
pride a^nd humility, and that it is not by a different principle cclcH 
different cause is adapted to its passion. We shall now proceed to 
inquire how we may reduce these principles to a lesser number, and 
find among the causes something common on which their influence 
depends. 

In order to this, we must reflect on certain properties of human 
nature, which, tliough they have a mighty influence on evorv operation 
both of the understanding and passions, are not commonly much in- 
sisted on by philosophers. The first of these is the association of 
ideas, which I have so often observed and explained. It impossible 
for the mind to fix itself steadily upon one idea for any considerable 
time; nor can it by its utmost efforts ever arrive at such a constancy. 
But however changeable our thoughts may be, they arc not entirely 
without rule and method in their changes. I'he rule by which they 
proceed, is to pass from one object to what is resembling, contiguous 
to, or produced by it. When one idea is present to the imagination, 
any other, united by these relations naturally follows it, and enters 
with more facility by means of that introduction. 

The second property 1 shall observe in the human mind as a like 
association of impressions. All resembling impressions are connected 
together, and no sooner one arises than the rest immediately follow. 
Grief and disappointment give rise to anger, anger to envy, envy to 
malice, and malice to grief again, until the whole circle be completed. 
In like manner our temper, when elevated with joy, naturally throws 
itself into love, generosity, i)ity, courage, pride, and the other re- 
sembling affections. It is difficult for the mind, when actuated by any 
passion, to confine itself to tliat passion alone, without any change 
or variation. Human nature is too inconstant to admit of any such 
regularity. Changeableness is essential to it. And to what can it so 
naturally change as to affections or emotions, which are suitable to 
the temper, and agree with that set of passions which then prevail? 
It is evident then there^ is an attraction or association among impres- 
sions, as well as among ideas; though with this remarkable difference, 
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that ideas are associated by resemblance, contiguity, and causation, 
and impressions only by resemblance. 

In the third place, it is observable of these two kinds of association, 
ftat they very much assist and forward each other, and that the tran- 
sition is more easily made where they both concur in the same object. 
Thus, a man who, by an injury from another, is very much discom- 
posed and ruffled in his temper, is apt to find a hundred subjects of 
discontent, impatience, fear, and other uneasy passions, especially if 
he can discover these subjects in or near the person who was the cause 
of his first passion. Those principles which forward the transition 
of ideas here concur with those w^hich operate on the passions; and 
both uniting in one action, bestow on the mind a double impulse. The 
new passion, therefore, must arise with so much greater violence, and 
the transiium to it must be rendered so much more easy and natural. 

Upon this occasion I may cite the authority of an elegant writer, 
who exi^resses himself in the following manner: ‘‘As the fancy de- 
lights in everything tliat is great, strange, or beautiful, and is still 
more pleaded the more it finds of these perfections in the sanw ob- 
ject, so it js capable of receiving a new satisfaction by the assistance 
of another s^mse. Thus, any continued sound, as the music of birds 
or a fall of waters, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, 
and makes him more attentive to the several beauties of the place that 
lie before Inm. Thus, if there arises a fragrancy of smells or per- 
fumes, they heighten the pleasure of the imagination, and make even 
the colors and verdure of the landscape appear more agreeable; for 
the ideas of both senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter 
together than when they enter the mind separately: as the different 
colors of a picture, wdien they are well disposed, set off one another, 
and receive an additional beauty from the advantage of the situation.’^ 
In this phenomenon we may remark the association both of impres- 
sions and ideas, as well as tlie mutual assistance they lend each other. 



SECTION V 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF THESE RELATIONS ON PRIDE AND HUMILITY 

These principles bein^ established on unquestionable experience, 

I begin to consider how we shall apply them, by revolving over all the 
causes of pride and humility, whether these causes be regarded as the 
qualities that operate, or as subjects on which the qualities are 
placed. In examining these qualities, I iinmedatiely find many of 
them to concur in producing the sensation of pain and pleasure, inde- 
pendent of those affections which I here cndea\or to explain. Thus 
the beauty of our person, of itself, and by its very appearance, gives 
pleasure as well as pride; and its deformity, pain as well as humility. 
A magnificent feast delights us, an<l a sordid one displeases. What 
I discover to be true in some instances, I suppose to be sf» in all, and 
take it for granted at present, without any further proof, that every 
cause of pride, by its peculiar qualities, produces a separate pleasure, 
and of humility a separate uneaMness. 

Again, in considering the subjects, to which these qualities adhere, 

I make a new supposition, which also appears probable from many 
obvious instances, viz : that these subjects are cither parts of ourselves 
or something nearly related to us. Thus the good and liad qualities of 
our actions and manners constitute virtue and vdee, and determine 
our personal character, than which nothing operates more strongly 
on these passions. Tn like manner, it is the l^eauty or deformity of 
either vain or humble. The same qualities, when transferred to sub- 
our person, houses, equipage, <.‘r furniture. Iw which we are rendered 
jects, which hear us no relation, influtMice not in the smallest degree 
either of these affections. 

Having thus in a manner suppo.sed two properties of the causes of 
these affections, viz: that the qualities produce a separate pain or 
pleasure, and that the subjects, on wdiich the qualities are placed, ♦ 
are related to self; I proceed to examine the jiassions themselves, in 
Older to find something in them correspondent to the supposed prop- 
erties of their causes. First. I find that the peculiar object of pride 
and humility is determined 1^ an original and natural instinct, and 
that it is absolutely impossible, from the primary constitution of the 
mind, that these passions should ever look beyond self, or that in- 
* dividual person, of whose actions and sentiments each of us is inti- 
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mately conscious. Here at last the view always rests, when we are 
actuated by either of these passions; nor can we, in that situation of 
mind, ever lose sight of this object. For this I pretend not to give 
any reason; but consider such a peculiar direction of the thought 
as an original quality. 

The second quality which I discover in these passions, and which 
I likewise consider as an original quality, is their sensations, or the 
peculiar emotions they excite in the soul, and which constitute their 
very being and essence. Thus, pride is a pleasant sensation, and 
humility a painful; and upon the removal of the pleasure and pain, 
there is in reality no pride nor humility. Of this our very feeling con- 
vinces us; and beyond our feeling, it is here in vain to reason or 
dispute. 

If I compare therefore these two established properties of the 
passions, viz. their object, which is self, and their sensation, which 
is either pleasant or ])ainful, to the two proposed properties of the 
causes, viz. their relation to self, and their tendency to produce a pain 
or pleasure indeiiendent of the passion; 1 immediately find, that 
taking these su])tK>sitions to be ju^t, the true system breaks in upon me 
with an irre.^stihle evidence. That cause, which excites the passion, 
i.^ related to the object, which nature ha^ attributed to the passion; 
the sensation, which tlie cause separately produce^, is related to the 
sensation of the passion: from thi^ double relation of ideas and 
impressions the jiassion is derived. The one idea is easily converted 
into its correlative; and the one impression into that which resembles 
and corresponds to it ; with how' much greater facility must this transi- 
tion be made, where these movements mutually assist each other, and 
the nnnd recei\'es a double imi)ulse fnnn the relations both of its 
imprcs.'^ions and ideas ! 

That wc may cnmprcdiend this the better, wc must suppose that 
nature has given to the organs of the human mind a certain disposi- 
tion fitted to produce a jioculiar impression or emotion, which we call 
pride: to this emotion she has assigned a certain idea, viz. that of 
self, which it never fails to produce. This contrivance of nature is 
easily conceived. We have many instances of such a situation of 
affairs. The nerves of the nose and palate are so disposed as in 
certain circumstances to convey such peculiar sensations to the mind: 
the sensations of lust and hunger always produce in us the idea of 
those peculiar objects, which arc suitable to each appetite. These 
two circumstances are united in pride. The organs are so disposed 
as to j)roduce the passion; and the passion, after its production, nat- 
urally produces a certain idea. All this needs no proof. It is evident 
we never should be possessed of that passion, were there not a dis- 
position of mind proper for it; and it is as evident, that the passion 
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always turns our view to ourselves, and make us think of our own 
qualities and circumstances. 

This being fully comprehended, it may now be asked, Whether 
ture produces the passion immediately of herself, or whether she 
must be assisted by the co-operation of other causesf For it is 6b- 
servable, that in this particular her conduct is different in the dif- 
ferent passions and sensations. The palate must be excited by an ex- 
ternal objeci, in order lo produce any relish: but hunger arises intern- 
ally, without the concurrence of any external object. But however 
the case may stand with other passions and impressions, it is certain 
that pride requires the assistance of some foreign object, and that the 
organs which produce it exert not themselves like the heart and 
arteries, by an oiiginal internal movement. For, first, daily exper- 
ience convinces us, that pride requires certain causes to excite it, and 
languishes wiien unsupported by some excellency in the character, in 
boddy c'ccoinplishmeuts, in clothes, cquijiage, or fortune. Secondly, 
it is evident pride would he perpetual if it arose immediately from 
nature, since the object is always the same, and there is no disposi- 
tion of body peculiar to pride, as there is to thirst and hunger. 
Thirdly, humility is in the very same situation witli i)ride: and there- 
fore either must, upon this supposition, be perpetual likewise, or must 
destroy the contrary passion from the very first moment; so that none 
of them could ever make its appearance. Upon the whole, wc may rest 
satisfied with the foregoing concIu>ion, tnat pride mu.st have a cause 
as well as an object, and that the one has no influence without the 
other. 

Tne difficulty, then, is only to discover this cause, and find what it is 
that gives the first motion to pride, and sets those organs in action 
which are naturally fitted to produce that emotion. Upon my consult- 
ing experience, in order to resolve this dilTiculty, I immediately find a 
hundred different cau.ses that produce pride; and upon examing the.se 
causes, I suppose, what at first I perceive to lie probable, that all of 
them concur in two circumstances, which arc, that of themselves they 
produce an impression allied to the passion, and are placed on a subject 
allied to the object of the passion. When I consider after this the 
nature of relation, and its effects both on the passions and ideas, I can 
no longer doubt upon these .suppo>itions, that it is the very principle 
which gives rise to pride, and bestows motion on those organs, which, 
being naturally disposed to produce that affection, require only a first 
impulse or beginning to their action. Anything that gives a picsaant 
sensation, and is related to self, excites the passion of pride, which 
is also agreeable, and has self for its object. 

What I have said of pride is equally true of humility. The sensa- 
tion of humility is uneasy, as that of pride is agreeable; for which 
reason the separate sensation arising from the causes must be re- 
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versed, while the relation to self continues the same. Though pride 
and humility are directly contrary in their effects and in their sensa- 
tions, they have notwithstanding the same object; so that it is req- 
uisite only to change the relation of impressions without making any 
change upon that of ideas. Accordingly, we find that a beautiful 
house belonging to ourselves produces pride; and that the same house, 
still belonging to ourselver, produces humility, when by any accident 
its beauty is changed into deformity, and ther:by the sensation of 
pleasure, which corresponded to pride, is transformed into pain, which 
is related to humility. The double relation between the ideas and im- 
pressions subsists in both cases, and produces an easy transition from 
the one emotion to the other. 

In a word, nature has bestowed a kind of attraction on certain im- 
pressions and ideas, by which one of them, upon its appearance, nat- 
urally introduces it correlative. If these two attractions or associa- 
tions of impressions and ideas concur on the same object, they mutually 
assist eaeh other, and the transition of the affections and of the imag- 
ination is made with the greatest ease and facility. When an idea 
produces an impression, related to an impression, which is connected 
with an idea related to the first idea, these two impressions must be 
in a manner inseparable, nor wiW the one in any case be unattended 
with the other. It is after this manner that the particular causes 
of pride and humility are determined. The quality which operates on 
the passion proiluces separately an impression resembling it; the sub- 
ject to winch the quality adheres is related to self, the object of the 
passion : vu wonder the whole cause, consisting of a quality and of a 
subject, doCvS so unavoidably give rise to the passion. 

To illustrate this hypothesis, we may compare it to that by which 
I have already explained the belief attending the judgments which 
we form from causation. I have observed, tiiat in ail judgments of 
this kind, there is always a present impression and a related idea; and 
that the present impression gives a vivacity to the fancy, and the 
relation conveys this vivacity, by an easy transition, to the related 
idea. Without the present impression, the attention is not fixed, nor 
the spirits excited. Without the relation, this attention rests on its 
first object, and has no further consequence. There is evidently a 
great analogy betwixt that hypothesis, and our present one of an 
impression and idea, that transfuse themselves into another impres- 
sion and idea by means of their double relation: which analogy must 
be allowed to be no despicable proof of both Inpotheses. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THIS SYSTEM 

But before we proceed further in this subject, and examine par-^ 
''icularly all the causes of pride and humility, it will he proper to 
make some limitations to the general system, that all agrci^ablc ob- 
jects, related to ourselves by an assoeiation of ideas and of im- 
pressions, produce pride, and disagreeable ones, humility: and these 
limitations are derived from the very nature of the subject. 

I. Suppose an agreeable object to acquire a relation to self, the 

firsc passion that appears on this occasion is joy; and this passion 
discovers itself upon a slighter relation than pride and vain-glory. 
We may feel joy upon being present at a feast, w'here our senses are 
regaled with delicacies of every kind: but it is only the master of 
the feast who, beside the same joy, has the additional passion of self- 
applause and vanity. It is true, men sometimes boast of a great 

entertainment at which they have only been present ; and by so small 

a relation convert their pleasure into pride: but however this must 
in general be owned, that toy arrives from a more inconsiderable 
relation than vanity, and that many things, which are too foreign 
to produce pride, are yet able to give us a delight and pleasure. The 
reason of the difference may be explained thus. A relation is req- 
uisite to joy, in order to approach the object to us, and make it give 
us any satisfaction. But beside this, which is common to both 
passions, it is requisite to pride, in order to jirofluce a transition 
from one passion to another, and convert the satisfaction into vanity. 
As it has a double task to ])crform, it must be endowed w'ilh double 
force and energy. To which we may add, that where agreeable ob- 
jects bear not a very close relation to ourselves, they commonly do 
to some other person; and this latter relation not only excels, but 
even diminishes, and sometimes destroys the former, as we shall see 
afterw^ards. 

Here then is the first limitation we must make to our general 
position, that everything related to us, xvJiicIi produces pleasure or 
pain, produces likewise pride or humility. There is not only a re- 
lation required, but a close one, and a closer than is required to joy. 

II. The second limitation is, that the agreeable or disagreeable 
object be not only closely related, but also peculiar to ourselves, 
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•r at least common to us with a few persons. It is a quality ob- 
servable in human nature, and which we shall endeavor to explain 
afterwards, that everything, which is often presented, and to which 
we have been long accustomed, loses its value in our eyes, and is in 
a little time despised and neglected. We likewise judge of objects 
more from comparison than from their real and intrinsic merit; and 
where we cannot by some contrast enhance their value, we are apt 
to overlook even what is essentially good in them. These qualities 
of the mind have an effect upon joy as well as pride; and it is re- 
markable, that goods, which are common to all mankind, and have 
become familiar to us by custom, give us little satisfaction, though 
perhaps of a more excellent kind than those on which, for their 
singularity, wc set a much higher value. But though this circum- 
stance operates on both these passions, it has a much greater in- 
fluence on vanity. W'c arc rejoiced for many goods, which, on ac- 
count of their frequency, give us no pride. Health, when it returns 
after a long absence, affords us a very sensible satisfaction; but is 
seldom regarded as a subject of vanity, because it is shared with 
such vast numbers. 

The reason why pride is so much more delicate in this particular 
than joy, 1 take to he as follows. In order to excite pride, there are 
always two objects we must contemplate, \iz. the cause, or that ob- 
ject which produces pleasure; and self, w’hich ib the real object of 
the passion. lUU joy has only one obi cot necc‘■^sary to its production, 
viz. that which gives pleasure; and though it be requisite that this 
bear some relation to self, yet that is only requisite in order to 
render it agreeable; nor is self, properly speaking, the object of this 
passion. Since, therefore, pride has. in a manner, two objects to 
which it directs our view, it follows, that where neither of them have 
any singularity, the jias^ion must be more weakened upon that ac- 
count than a passion which has only one object. Upon comparing 
ourselves with others, as wc are every moment apt to do, we find 
wc are not in the least di.qinguislied ; and, upon comparing the object 
we possess, we discover still the same unlucky circumstance. By 
two comparisons so disadvantageous, the passion must be entirely 
destro} cd. 

III. The third limitation is, that the pleasant or painful object 
be very discernible and obvious, and that not only to ourselves but 
to others also. This circumstance, like the two foregoing, has an 
effect upon joy as well as pride. We fancy ourselves more happy, 
as well as more virtuous or beautiful, when we appear so to others; 
but are still more ostentatious of our virtues than of our pleasures. 
This proceeds from causes which I shall endeavor to explain after- 
wards. 

IV. The fourth limitation is derived from the inconstancy of the 
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cause „ of these pas.- ions, and from the short duration of its con- 
nection with ourselves, What is casual and inconstant gives but 
little joy, and less pride. We are not much satisfied with the thing 
itself; and are still apt to feel any new degrees of self-satis- 
faction upon its account. We foresee and anticipate its change by 
the imagination, which .lakes us little satisfied with the thing: we 
compare it to ourselves, whose existence is more durable, by which 
means its incotistancy appears still greater. It seems ridiculous to 
infer an excellency in ourselves from an object which is of so much 
«^horter duration, and attends us during so small a part of our exist- 
ence. It will be easy to comprehend the reason why this cause 
operates not with the same force in joy as in pride; since the idea of 
self is not so ess<.ntial to the former passion as to the latter. 

V. I rna\ add, as a fifth limitation, or rather cnlargcnicnt of this 
system, chat general rules have a great influence n})on pride and 
humility, as well as on all the other passions. Hence w’e form a 
notion of different ranks of men, suitable to the power or riches they 
are possessed and this notion wc change not upon accoiiin of any 
peculiarities of the health or temper of the persons, w’hich may de- 
prive them of all enjoyment in their possessions This may be ac- 
counted for from the same principles that explained the inlluence of 
general rules on the understanding. Custom readily carries us be- 
yond the just bounds in our jiassions as well as in our reasonings. 

It may not be amiss to observe on thij occasion, that the influence 
of general rules and maxims on tlie passions very much contributes 
to facilitate the effects of all the principles, w'hich we shall explain 
in the progress of this Treatise. For it is evident, that if a person, 
full growm, and of the same nature with ourselves, w'cre on a sudden 
transported into our w'orld, he w’oidd be very much embarrassed with 
every object, and w'ould not readily find w'hat degree of love or 
hatred, pride or humility, or any other passion he ought to attribute 
to it. The passions are often varied by very inconsiderable prin- 
ciples; and these do not always play wdth a jx^rfccl regularity, es- 
pecially on the first trial. But as custom and practice have brought 
to light all these principles, and have settled the just value of every- 
thing; this must certainly contribute to the easy jiroduction of the 
passions, and guide us, by means of general established maxims, in 
the proportions wc ought to observe in preferring one object to an- 
other. This remark may, perhaps, serve to obviate difficulties that 
may arise concerning some causes which I shall hereafter ascribe to 
particular passions, and w^hich may be esteemed too refined to 
operate so universally and certainly as they arc found to do. 

I shall close this subject with a reflection derived from these five 
limitations. This reflection is, that the persons who are proudest, 
and who, in the eye of the world, have most reason for their pride> 
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are not always the happiest; nor the most humhie always the most 
miserable, as may at first sight be imagined from this system. An 
evil may be real, though its cause has no relation to us: it may be 
real, without being peculiar: it may be real w'thout showing itself to 
others : it may be real, without being constant . and it may be real, 
without falling under the general rules. Such evils as these will 
not fail to render us miserable, though they have little tendency to 
diminish pride: and perhaps the most real and the most solid evils 
uf life will be found of this nature. 



SECTION VII 


OF VICE AM) VIKTUE 

Taking these limitations along with us, let us j)rocectl to examin/* 
the causes of pride and humility, and sec whether in every case we 
can discover the double relations by which they operate on the 
passions. If we find that all these causes are related to self, and 
produce a pleasure or uneasiness separate from the passion, there 
will remain no further scruple with regard to the present system. 
We shall principally endeavor to prove the latter point, the former 
being in a manner self-evident. 

To begin with z'icc and 7'irtuc, which arc the most obvious causes 
of these passions, it would be entirely foreign to my present purpose 
to enter upon the controversy, which of late years had so much ex- 
cited the curiosity of tlie public, zchctJicr these moral distinctions be 
founded on natural and oripnal pyrnciples, or anse from interest and 
education. The examination of this I reser\c for the following 
book; and, in the meantime, shall endeavor to show, that my system 
maintains its ground upon either of these hy])otlK‘scs, which w'ill be 
a strong proof of its solidity. 

For, granting that morality had no foundation in nature, it must 
still be allowed, that vice and virtue, cither from self-interest or the 
prejudices of education, produce in ih a real pain and pleasure; and 
this we may observe to be strenuously a^'Sorted by the defenders of 
that hi’pothcsis. Every passion, hahit, or turn of character fsay 
they) which has a tendency to rmr advantage or prejudice, gives a 
delight or uneasiness; and it i^ from thence the afiprobation or dis- 
approbation arises. We easily gain from the liberality of others, 
but are alw^ays in danger of losing by their avarice: courage defends 
us, but cowardice lays us open to every attack: justice is the support 
of society, but injustice, unless checked, would quickly prove its 
ruin: humility exalts, but pride mortifies us. For thc.se reasons the 
former qualities are esteemed virtues, and the latter regarded as 
vices. Now, since it is granted tlicrc is a delight or uneasiness stib 
attending merit or demerit of every kind, this is all that is requisite 
for my purpose. 

But I go further, and observe, that this moral hypothesis and my 
present system not only agree together, but also that, allowing the 
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former to be just, it is an absolute and invincible proof of the latter. 
For if all morality be founded on the pain or pleasure which arises 
from the prospect of any loss or advantage that may result from our 
©wn characters, or from those of others, all the effects of morality 
must be derived from the same pain or pleasure, i .‘d, among the rest, 
the passion of pride and humility. The very essence of virtue, 
according to this hypothesis, is to produce pleasure, and that of vice 
to give pain. The virtue and vice must be part of our character, in 
order to excite pride or humility. What further proof can we desire 
for the double relation of impressions and ideas? 

The same unquestionable argument may be derived from the opinion 
of those who maintain that morality is something real, essential, and 
founded on nature. The most probable hypothesis, which has been 
advanced to exjjlain the distinction betwixt vice and virtue, and the 
origin of moral rights and obligations, is. that from a primary con- 
stitution of nature, certain characters and jia^sions, by the very view 
and contemplation, produce a pain, and others in like manner excite 
a pleasure. The uneasiness and satisfaction arc not only inseparable 
from vice and virtue, but constitute their very nature and essence. 
To approve of a character is to feel an original delight upon its ap- 
pearance. lo disapprove of it is to he sensible of an uneasiness. 
The pain and pleasure therefore being the primary causes of vice 
and virtue, must also be the causes of all their effects, and conse- 
quently of pride and humility, which are the unavoidable attendants 
of that distinction. 

But, supposing this hypothesis of moral pliilosophy should be 
allow'cd to be false, it is still evident that pain and pleasure, if not 
the causes of vice and virtue, arc at least inseparable from them. A 
generous and noble character affords a satisfaction even in the 
survey; and when presented to us, though only in a poem or fable, 
never fails to charm and delight us. On the other hand, cruelty and 
treachery displease fiaiin their very nature; nor is it possible ever 
to reconcile us to these qualities, either in ourselves or others. Thus, 
one hypothesis of morality is an undeniable proof of the foregoing 
system, an<l the other at worst agrees with it. 

But pride and humility arise not from these qualities alone of the 
mind, which, according to the vulgar systems of ethics, have been 
comprehended as parts of moral duty, but from any other that has 
a connection with pleasure and uneasiness. Nothing flatters our 
vanity more than the talent of pleasing by our wit, good-humour, or 
any other accomplishment ; and nothing gives us a more sensible 
mortification than a disappointment in any attempt of that nature. 
No one has ever been able to tell what is, and to show why such 
a system of thought must be received under that denominatiqp, and 
such another rejected. It is only by taste we ca» decide concerning 
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it, nor are we possessed of any other standard upon which we can 
form a judgment of this kind. Now, what is this taste, from which 
true and false wit iu a manner receive their being, and without 
which no thought can have a title to either of these denominations? 
It is plainly iiothi.ig but a sensation of pleasure from true wit, and 
of uneasiness from false, without our being able to tell the reasons 
of that pleasure and uneasiness. The power of bestowing these op- 
posite sensations is, theiefore, the very essence of true and false 
wit, and consequently the cause of that pride or humility which 
arises from them. 

There may perhaps be some, who, being accustomed to the style 
of the schools and pulpit, and having never considered human nature 
in any other light, than that in which they place it, may here be sur- 
prised to hear me talk of virtue as exciting pride, which they look 
upon as a vice; and of vice as producing humility, which they have 
been taught to consider as a virtue. But not to dispute about words, 
I observe, that by pride I understand that agreeable impression, 
which arises in the mind, w’hen the view cither of our virtue, beauty, 
riches, or power, makes us satisfied with ourselves ; and that by 
humility I mean the opposite impression. It is evident the former 
impression is not always vicious, nor the latter virtuous. The most 
rigid morality allows us to receive a pleasure from reflecting on a 
generous action; and it is by none esteemed a virtue to feel any fruit- 
less remorses upon the thoughts of past villainy and baseness. Let 
us, therefore, examine these impres.sions, considered in themselves; 
and inquire into their causes, whether placed on the mind or body, 
without troubling ourselves at present with that merit or blame 
which may attend them. 



SECTION VITi 


OF BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY 

Whether we consider the body as a part of ourselves, or assent to 
those philosophers who regard it as something extcrnel, it must still 
be allowed to be near enough connected with ns to form one of these 
double relations, which I have asserted to be necessary t(. the causes 
of pride and humility. Wherever, therefore, we can find the other 
relation of impressions to join to this of ideas, we may expect with 
assurance either of these passions, according as the impression is 
pleasant or uneasy. Hut beauty of all kinds giws us a peculiar de- 
light and satisfaction; as deformity produces jiain, upon whatever 
subject it may be placed, and wdiether surveyed in an animate or in- 
animate object. If the beauty or deforniitv, therefore, be placed 
upon our (ovn bodies, this pleasure or uneasiness must be converted 
into pride or humility, as having in this case all the circumstances 
requisite to ]»roduce a jicrfect transition of impressions and ideas. 
These opjiosite sensations are related to the o])po>ite passions. The 
beauty or deformity is closely related to self, the object of both these 
passions. No wonder, then, our own beauty becomes an object of 
pride, and deforniily of humility. 

Hut this effect of personal and bodily qualities is not only a proof 
of the present system, by showing that the passions arise not in this 
case without all the circumstances I have required, but may be em- 
ployed as a stronger and more convincing argument. If we consider 
all the h\])Othcses which have been formed either by philosophy or 
common reason, to explain the difference betwixt beauty and de- 
formity, \vc shall find that all of them resolve into this, that beauty 
is such an order and construction of parts, as, cither by the primary 
constitviiun of our nature, by custom, or by caprice, is fitted to give 
a pleasure and satisfaction to the soul. This is tlie distinguishing 
character of beauty, and forms all the difference betwixt it and de- 
formity, whose natural tendency is to produce uneasiness. Pleasure 
and pain, therefore, are not only necessary attendants of beauty and 
deformity, but constitute their very essence. And, indeed, if we con- 
sider that a great part of beauty which we admire either in ani- 
mals or in other objects is derived from the idea of convenience and 
utility, we shall make no scruple to assent to this opinion. Tha^^ 
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shape which produces strength is beautiful in one animal; and that 
which is a sign of agility, in another. The order and convenience of 
a palace are no less essential to its beauty than its mere figure and 
appearance. In like manner the rules of architecture require, that 
the top of a pillar she aid be more slender than its base, and that 
because such a figure conveys to us the idea of security, which is 
pleasant; whereas the contrary form gL^es as the apprehension of 
danger, which is uneasy. From innurnefeble instances of this kind, 
as well as from considering that beauty, like wit, cannot be defined, 
but is discerned only by a taste or sensatum, we may conclude that 
beauty is nothing hut a form, wdiich produces pleasure, as deformity 
is a structure of parts which conveys pain; and since the power of 
producing pain and pleasure make in this manner the essence of 
beauty and deforniit>, all the effects of these qualities must be de- 
ri\ed from the sensation; and among the rest j^ride and humility, 
which of all their effects arc the most common and reinarkahle. 

This argument 1 esteem just and decisive: hut in or<lcr to give 
greater authority to the present reasoning, let us supp'>^e it false 
for a moment, and see what will follow. It is certain, then, that if 
the power of producing pleasure and pain forms not the essence of 
beauty and deformit}', the sensations arc at least inscparalile from 
the qualities, and is even difficult to consider tliein apart. Now, 
there is nothing common to natural and moral beauty (lioih of which 
are the causes of pride), but this power of proilucing pleasure; and 
as a common effect always siqiposcs a common cause, it is j)lain that 
pleasure must in both cases be the real and infiuencing cause of the 
passions. Again, there is nothing originally different betwixt the 
beauty of our bodies and the I'c.auty of external and foreign objects, 
but that the one has a near relai’on to oiirselvc", which is wanting 
in the other. This original diiTerence, and, among the rest, of their 
different influence upon the passion of pride, which is excited by the 
beauty of our person, but is not affected in the least by that of 
foreign and external objects. I ^lacing then these two conclusions 
together, w^e find they compose the preceding s\stcm betwixt them, 
viz. that pleasure, as a related or resembling inqiression, when placed 
on a related object, by a natural transition {iroduces [irifle. and its 
contrary, humility. This s>stem, then, seems already sufficiently 
confirmed by experience, though we have not yet exhausted ali our 
arguments. 

It is not the beauty of the body alone that produces pride, hut also 
its strength and force. Strength is a kind of ijower, and thereiOrc the 
desire to excel in strength is to he considered as an inferior species 
of amhitlofi. For this reason the present phenomenon will Ik? suf- 
ficiently accounted for in explaining that passion. 

Concerning all other bodily accomplishments, wc may observe, in 
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general, that whatever in ourselves is either useful, beautiful, or 
surprising, is an object of pride, and its contrary humility. Now, it 
is obvious that everything useful, beautiful, oi surprising, agrees in 
producing a separate pleasure, and agrees in nothing else. The 
pleasure, therefore, with relation to self, must be the cause of the 
passion. 

Though it should not be JJ(liestioned whether beauty be not some- 
thing real, and different from the power of producing pleasure, it can 
never be disputed, that, as surprise is nothing but a pleasure arising 
from novelty, it is not, properly speaking, a quality in any object, 
but merely a passion or nn])ression in the soul. It must therefore be 
from that impression that pride by a natural transition arises. And 
it arises so naturally, that there is nothing in ns, or belonging to us, 
which produces surprise, that does not at the same time excite that 
other passion. Thus, we are vain of the surprising adventures we 
have m;.'t with, the escapes we have made, and dangers we 
have been exposed to, Ifcnce the origin of vulgar lying; where 
men, without any interest, and merely out of vanity, heap up a 
number of extracudinary events, which are either the fictions of their 
brain, or, if true, have at least no connection with themselves. Their 
fruitful invention supjdies them with a variety of adventures; and 
where that talent is wanting, they appropriate stich as belong to 
others, in order to satisfy their vanity. 

In this f)henomennn are crintained tw'O curious experiments, which, 
if vve compare them together, according to the known rules, by 
which Ave judge of cau.se and effect in analom\, natural philosphy, 
and othci sciences, will he an undeniahle argument for that influence 
of the double relaticms above mentioned. By one of these experi- 
ments we find, that an object produces pride merely by the inter- 
positioTi of pleasure; and that because the quality by wdiich it pro- 
duces pride, is in reality nothing hut the power of producing pleas- 
ure. By the other experiment wo find, that the j)leasiirc produces the 
pride by a transition ahmg related idea^ ; because w’hen we cut oT 
that relation, the passion is imincdiately destroyed. A surprising ad- 
venture, in w'hich wo have been ourselves engaged, is related to us, 
and by that means juoduces pride: but the adventures of others, 
though they may cause ideasiiro, yet, for wxint of this relation of 
ideas, nener excite that passion. What further proof can be desired 
for the present sy.^tem? 

There is only one objection to this system with regard to our 
body ; which is. that though nothing be more agreeable than health, 
and more painful than sickness, yet commonly men are neither proud 
of the one, nor mortified with the other. This will easily be ac- 
counted fpr, if we consider the second and fourth limitations pro- 
posed to our general system. It was observed, that no object 
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ever produces pride or humility, if it has not something peculiar to 
ourself; as also, that every cause of that passion must be in some 
measure constant, and hold some proportion to the duration of our- 
self, which is its object. Now, as health and sickness vary inces- 
santly to all men, and t'nere is none who is solely or certainly fixed 
in either, these accidental blessings and calamities are in a manner 
separated from us, and are never considered as connected with our 
being and existence. And that this account is just, appears hence, 
that wherever a malady of any kind is so rooted in our constitution 
that we no longer entertain any hopes of recovery, from that moment 
it becomes an object of humility; as is evident in old men, wliom 
nothing mortifies more than the consideration of their age and in- 
firmities. They endeavor, as long as possible, to conceal their blind- 
ness and deafness, their rheums and gout; nor do they ever confess 
them without reluctance and uneasiness. And though young men 
are not ashamed of every headache or cold they fall into, yet no 
topic is so pr(’»])er to mortify human pride, and make w- entertain 
a mean opinion of our nature, than this, that we are every moment 
of our lives subject to such infirmities. This sufficiently proves 
that bodily pain and sickness are in themsehes proj)er causes of 
humiliiy; though the custom of estimating everything bv compari- 
son more than by its intrinsic wortli and value, makes ns overlook 
these calamities, which we find to be incident to every one, and causes 
us to form an idea of our merit and character indc'pendent of them. 

We are ashamed of such maladies as affect others, and are either 
dangerous or diseagrceable to them. Of the epilepsy, because it gives 
a horror to e\ery one prcsimt : of the itch, because it is infectious; 
of the king’s evil, bccau'-e it ('oniinonly goes to posterity. Men al- 
way’S consider tlie sentiments of others in their judgment of them- 
selves. This has evidently aj^peared in some of the foregoing rea- 
sonings, and will appear still more c\idently, and be more fully 
explained afterwards. 



SECTION IX 


OF EXTERNAL ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

But though pride and humility have the qualities of our mind and- 
body, that is self, for their natural and more immediate causes, w^e 
find by experience that there are many other objects which produce 
these affections, and that the primary one is, in some measure, ob- 
scured and lost by the multiplicity of foreign and extrinsic. Ve 
found a vanity upon houses, gardens, equipages, as well as upon 
personal merit and accomplishments; and through these 
external advantages be in themselves widely distant from thought 
or a person, yet they considerably influence even a passion, which 
is directed to that as its ultimate object. This happens when ex- 
ternal objects acquire any particular relation to ourscKes, and are 
associated or connected with us. A beautiful fisli in the ocean, an 
animal in a desert, and indeed anything that neither belongs, nor is 
related to us, has no manner of influence on our vanity, whatever 
extraordinary qualities it may be endowed with, and whatever de-* 
gree of surprise and admiration it may naturally occasion. It must 
be some way associated with us in order to touch our pride. Its 
idea must hang in a manner upon that of ourselves; and the tran- 
sition from the one to the other must be easy raid natural. 

But here it is remarkable, that though the relation of resemblance 
operates upon the mind in the same manner as contiguity and causa- 
tion, in conveying us from one idea to another, yet it is seldom a 
foundation either of pride or of humility. If we resemble a person 
in any of the valuable parts of his character, we must, in some 
degree, possess the quality in which wc resemble him; and this qual- 
ity we always choose to survey directly in ourselves, rather than by 
reflection in another person, when we would found upon it any de- 
gree of vanity. So that though a likeness may occasionally produce 
that passion, by suggesting a more advantageous idea of ourselves, 
it is there the view fixes at last, and the passion its ultimate and final 
cause. 

There are instances, indeed, wherein men show a vanity in re- 
sembling a great man in his countenance, shape, air, or other minute 
circumstances, that contribute not in any degree to his reputation; 
but it must be confessed that this extends not very far, nor is of 
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any considerable moment in these affections. For this I assij^ the 
following reason. We can never have a vanity of resembling in 
trifles any person, unless he be possessed of very shining qualities, 
which give us a respect and veneration for him. These qualities, 
then, are, properly speaking, the causes of our vanit^^ by means of 
their relation to ourselves. Now, after what manner are they re- 
lated to ourselves? They are parts of the person we value, and, 
consequently, connected with these trifles; which are also supposed 
to be parts of him. These trifles are connected with the resembling 
qualities in us ; and these qualities in us, being parts, are connected 
.with the whole; and, by that means, form a chain of several links 
betwixt ourselves and the shining qualities of the person we resem- 
ble, But, besdes that this multitude of relations must weaken the 
connection, it is evident the mind, in passing from the shining quali- 
tie.'^ to the trivial ones, must, by that contrast, the better perceive the 
minuteness of the latter, and be, in some measure, ashamed of the 
comparison and resemblance. 

Tile relation, therefore, of contiguity, or that of causation, betwixt 
the cause and ohject of pride and humilily, is alone requisite to give * 
rise to these pa>'-ions : and these relaiions are nothing else but quali- 
ties, by which the imagination is conveyed from one idea to another. 
Now, let us consider what effect these can possibly have iqxm the 
mind, and by what means thev become so requisite to the produc- 
tion of the passions. It is evident tiiat the association of ideas oper- 
ates in s”o silent and imperceptible a manner, that we are scarce 
sensible of it, and discover it more by its effects than by any im- 
mediate feeling or perception. It produces no emotion, and gives rise 
to no new impres>. ion of any kind, luit only modifies those ideas of 
which the mind was formerly possessed, and which it could recall 
upon occasion. From this reasoning, as well as from undoubted 
experience, we may conclude, that an association of ideas, however 
neccssa^^^ is not alone sufficient to give rise to any passion. 

It is evident, then, that when the mind feels the passion, cither 
of pride or humility, upon the ai)T)earance of a related object, there 
is, beside the relation or transition of thought, an emotion, or orig- 
inal impression, produced by .some other principle. The question 
is, \vhether the emotion first i)roducccl he the passion itself, or some 
other impression redated to it. This question we cannot be long in 
deciding. For, besides all the other arguments with which this sub- 
ject alKiunds, it must evidently appear; that the relation of idea.s, 
which experience .shows to be so requisite a circumstance to the pro- 
duction of the passion, would be entirely superfluous w^re it not to 
second a relation of affections, and facilitate the transition from 
one impression to another. If nature produced immediately the pas- 
sion of pride or humility, it would be completely in itself, and would 
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require no further addition or increase from any other affection. 
But supposing the first emotion to be only related to pride or humil- 
ity, it is easily conceived to what purpose the relation of objects may 
serve, and how the two different associations of impressions and 
ideas, by uniting their forces, may assist each others' operation. This 
is not only easily conceived, but,* I will venture to affirm, it is the 
only manner in which we can conceive this subject. An easy tran- 
sition of ideas, which, of itself, causes no emotion, can never be 
necessary, or even useful to the passions, but by forwarding the tran- 
sition betwixt some relating impressions. Not to mention that the 
same object causes a greater or smaller degree of pride, not only 
in proportion to the increase or decrease of its qualities, but also to 
the distance or nearness of the relation, which is a clear argument 
for the transition of affections ahmg the relation r f ideas, since 
every change in the relation produces a proportionable change in 
the jiassion. 'Ihus one part of the preceding system, concerning 
the relations of ideas, is a sufficient proof of the other, concerning 
that of impressions ; and is itself so evidently founded on experience, 
that it would he lost time to endeavor further to prove it. 

This will a])pear still more evidently in particular instances. Men 
are vain of the lieauty of their country, of their county, of their 
parish. Here the idea of beauty plainly produces a pleasure. This 
pleasure is related to jiride. The object or cause of this pleasure 
is, by the suj)position. related to self, or the object of pride. By 
this double relation of impressions and ideas, a transition is made 
from the one iniiirc.^sion to the other. 

^len arc also vain of the temperature of the climate in which 
they were home; of the fertility of their nati\e soil; of the good- 
ness of the wines, friiils, or victuals, produced by it; of the soft- 
ness or force of their language, w'ith other particulars of tha^ kind. 
These objects have plainly a reference to the pleasure of the senses, 
and are originally considered as agreca])le to the feeling, taste, or 
hearing. How is it possible they could ever become objects of pride, 
except by means of that transition above explained? 

There arc some that discover a vanity of an opposite kind, and 
affect to depreciate their owm country, in comparison of those to 
which they have travelled. These persons find, w’hen they are at 
home, and surrounded wnth their countrymen, that the strong rela- 
tion betwixt them and their own nation is shared with so many, 
that it is in a manner lost to them; whereas their distant relation 
to a foreign country, which is formed by theii having seen it and 
lived in it, is augmented by their considering how few there are who^ 
have done the same. For this reason they always admire the beauty," 
utility, and rarity of w’hat is abroad, above what is at home. 

Since we can be vain of a country, climate, or any inanimate 
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object which bears a relation to ns, it is no wonder we are vain 
of the qualities of ihose who are connected with us by blood or 
friendship. AccoT-dingly we find that the very same qualities, which 
in ourselves produce pritlc, produce also, in a lesser degree, the 
same affection when discovered in persons related to us. The 
beauty, address, merit, credit, and honors of their kindred arc care- 
fully displayed by ihc proud, as some of the most considerable sources 
of their vanity. 

As w^e are proud of riches in ourselves, so, to satisfy our vanity, 
we desire that every one, w'ho has any connection with us, should 
likewise be possessed of them, and are ashamed of any one that; is 
mean or poor among our friends and relations. For this reason 
we remove the poor as far from us as possible; and as we cannot 
prevent poverty ui some distant collaterals, and our forefathers are 
taken to be our nearest relations, upon this account every one affects 
to be of a good family, and to be descended from a long succcssioR 
of rich and honorable ancestors. 

I have frequently observed, that those who boast of the antiquity 
of their families, are glad when they can join this circumstance, 
that their ancestors for many generations have been uninterrupted 
proprietors of the same portion of land, and that their family has 
never changed its possessions, or been transplanted into aiiy other 
£Ountr>^ or province. I have also observed, that it is an additional 
subject of vanity, when they can boast that these possesidons have 
been transmitted through a descent compohcd entirely of males, and 
that the honors and fortunes have never passed through any female. 
Let us endeavor to explain these phenomena by the foregoing sys- 
tem. 

It is evident that when any one boasts of the anthpiiiy of his 
family, the subrccts of his vanity are not merely the cxlctit of time 
and number of ancestors, but also their riches and credit, which are 
supposed to reflect a luster on himself on account of hi.5 relation 
to them. He first considers these objects: is affected by them in an 
agreeable manner; and then returning back to himself, through the 
relation of parent and child, is elevated with the passion of pride, by 
means of the double relation of impressions and ideas. Since, there- 
fore, the passion depends on these relations, whatever strengthens 
any of the relations must also increase the pashion, and whatever 
weakens the relations mu.st diminish the passion. Now, it is certain 
the identity of the possession strengthens the relation of ideas aris- 
ing from bl('>od and kindred, and conveys the fancy with greater 
facility from one generation to another, from the remotest ances- 
tors to their posterity, who are both their heirs and their descend- 
ants. By this facility the impression is transmitted more entire, and 
excites a greater degree of pride and vanity. 
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The case is the same with the transmission of the honors and 
fortunes through a succession of males without their passing through 
any female. It is a quality of human nature, which 'we shall con- 
sider afterwards, that the imagination naturally turns to whatever 
is important and considerable; and where two objects are presented 
to it, a small and a great one, usually leaves the former, and dwells 
entirely upon the latter. As in the society of marriage, the male 
sex has the advantage above the female, the husband first engages 
our attention; and whether we consider him directly, or reach him 
by passing through related objects, the thought both rests upon him 
with greater satisfaction, and arrives at him with greater facility 
than hi.'i consort. Tt is easy to see that this property must strengthen 
the child’s relation to the father, and weaken thpt to the mother. 
For as all relations are nothing but a propensity to pass from one 
idea to another, whatever strengthens the propensity strengthens the 
relation ; and as we have a stronger propensity to pass from the 
idea of the children to tliat of the father, than from the same 
idea to that of the mother, we ought to regard the former 
relation as the closer and more considerable. This is the 
reason why children commonly hear their father’s name, and are 
esteemed to he of nobler or baser birth, according to his family. 
And though tlie mother should he posses.sed of a superior spirit and 
genius to the father, as often happens, the genera/ rule prevails, 
notwithsiauding the exception, according to the doctrine above ex- 
plained. \ay, even when a superiority of any kind is so great, or 
when anv other reasons have such an ellect, as to make the children 
rather represent the mother’s family than the father’s, the general 
rule still retains such an clTicacy, that it w^cakens the relation, and 
makes a kind of break in the line of ancestors. The imagination 
runs not along them with faeility, nor is able to transfer the honor 
and credit of the ancestors to their posterity of the same name and 
family so readily, as when the transition is conformable to the gen- 
eral rnlc^. and i)asses from father to son, or from brother to brother. 



SECTION X 


OF PROPERTY AND RICHES 

But the relation which is esteemed the closest, and which, of* all 
others, produces most commonly the passion of pride, is that of 
property. This relation it will be impossible for me fully to explain 
before I come to treat of justice and the other moral virtues. It 
is sufficient to observe on this occasion, that property may be de- 
fined, such a relation betwixt a person and on object as permits 
him, but forbids any other, the free use and possession of it, with’' 
out violating the laws of justice and moral equity. If justice there- 
fore be a virtue, which has a natural and oric^inal influence on the 
human mind, property may be looked upon as a particular species 
of causation ; whether we consider the liberty it gives the proprie- 
tor to operate as he i)leases upon the object, or the advantag'es which 
he reaps from it. It is the same case, if justice, according to the 
system of certain philosophers, shoubl be esteemed an artificial and 
not a natural virtue. For then honor, and custom, and civil laws 
supply the place of natural conscience and produce in some degree, 
the same effects. This, in the meantime, is certain, that the men- 
tion of the property naturally carries our thought to the jiroprietor, 
and of the proprietor to the projierly ; which being a proof of a 
perfect relation of ideas, is all that is requisite to our present pur- 
pose. A relation of ideas, joined to that of impressions, always 
produces a transition of affections ; and therefore, whenever any 
pleasure or pain arises from an object, connected with us by prop- 
erty, we may be certain that either pride or humility must arise 
from this conjunction of relations, if the foregoing system be solid 
and satisfactory. And whether it be so or not, we may soon satisfy 
ourselves by the most cursory view of himian life. 

Everything belonging to a vain man is the best that is anywhere 
to be found. His houses, equipage, furniture, clothes, horses, hounds, 
excel all others in his conceit ; and it is easy to observe, that from 
the least advantage in any of these, he draws a new subject of pride 
and vanity. His wine, if you will believe him, has a finer flavor 
than any other; his cookery is more exquisite; his table more or- 
derly; his servant more expert; the air in which he lives more 
healthful; the soil he cultivates more fertile; his fruits ripen earlier, 
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and to greater perfection; such a thing is remarkable for its nov- 
elty; such another for its antiquity: this is the workmanship of 
a famous artist, that belonged to such a prince or great man; all 
objects, in a word, that are useful, beautiful, or surprising, or are 
related to such, may, by means of property, give rise to this passion. 
These agree in giving pleasure, and agree in nothing else. This 
alone is common to them, and therefore must be the quality that 
produces the passion, which is their common effect. As every new 
instance is a new argument, and as the instances are here without 
number, I may venture to alTirin, that scarce any system was ever so 
fully proved by experience, as that which I have here advanced. 

If the property of anything that gives pleasure either by its utility, 
beauty or novelty, produces also pride by a double relation of impres- 
sions and ideas; we need not be suri)rised that the pen/er of acquiring 
this property should have the same effect. Now, riches are to be 
considered as the power of acquiring the property of what pleases; 
and it is only in this view they have any influence on the passions. 
Paper will, on many occasions, be considered as riches, and that 
because it may convey the power of acquiring mone\ ; and money 
is not riches, as it is a metal endowed with certain qualities of 
solidity, weight, and fusibility; but only as it has a relation to the 
pleasures and conveniences of life. Taking this for granted, which 
is in itself so evident, we may draw from it one of the strongest 
arguments I have yet employed to prove the influence of the double 
relations on jiride and humility. 

It has been observed, in treating of the understanding, that the 
distinction which we sometimes make betwixt a pozirr and the exer- 
cise of it, is entirely frivolous, and that neither man nor any other 
being ought ever to be lliought possessed of any ability, unless it be 
exerted and put in action. But though this be strictly true in a just 
and philosophical way of thinking, it is certain it is not the philoso- 
phy of our passions, but that many things operate upon them by 
means of the idea and supposition of power, independent of its actual 
exercise. We are pleased when w^e acquire an ability^ of procuring 
pleasure, and arc displeased when another acquires a power of 
giving pain. This is evident from experience; but in order to give 
^ just explication of the matter, and account for this satisfaction 
and uneasiness, we must weigh the following reflections. 

It is evident the error of distinguishing power from its exercise 
proceeds not entirely from the scholastic doctrine of free will, which, 
indcecl, enters very little into common life, and has but small in- 
fluence on our vulgar and popular w'ays of thinking. According 
tq that doctrine, motives deprive us not of free will, nor take away 
our power of performing or forbearing any action. But according 
to common notions a man has no power, where very considerable 
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motives lie betwixt him and the satisfaction of his desires, and deter- 
mine him to forbear what he wishes to perform. I do not think 
I have fallen into rny enemy’s power when I see him pass me in the 
streets with a sword by his side, while I am unprovided of any 
weapon. I know that the fear of the civil magistrate is as strong 
a restraint as any of iron, and that I am in as perfect safety as if 
he were chained or imprisoned. But when a person acquires such 
an authority over me, that not only there is no external obstacle 
to his actions, but also that he may punish or reward me as he 
pleases without any dread of punishment in his turn, I then attribute 
a full power to him, and consider myself as his subject or vassal; 

Now, if we compare these two cases, that of a person who has 
very strong motives of interest or safety to forbear any action, and 
that of another who lies under no such obligation, wo sliall find, 
according to the philosophy explained in the foregoing hook, that 
the only knozun difference betwixt them lies in this, that in the 
former case we conclude, from past experience, that the person never 
will perform that action, and in the latter, that he possibly or prob- 
ably will perform it. Nothing is more fluctuating and inconstant on 
many occasions than the will of man ; nor is there anything but 
strong motives which can give us an absolute certainty in pronounc- 
ing concerning any of his future actions. When \vc see a person 
free from these motives, we suppose a jiossibility either of his acting 
or forbearing; and though, in general we may conclude him to be 
determined by motives and causes, yet this rcnu)vcs not the un- 
certainty of our judgment concerning these causes, nor the influ- 
ence of that uncertainty on the passions. Since, therefore, we 
ascribe a power of performing an action to every one wlio has no 
very powerful motive to forbear it, and refuse it to such as have, 
it may justly be concluded, that pozver has always a reference to 
its exercise, either actual or probable, and that we consider a person 
as endowed with any ability when wc find, from past experience, 
that it is probable, or at least possiiile, he may exert it. And in- 
deed, as our passions always regard the real existence of objects, 
and we always judge of this reality from past instances, nothing can 
be more likely of itself, without any further reasoning, than that 
power consists in the possibility or jirobahility of any action, as dis- 
covered by experience and the practice of the world. 

Now it is evident that, wherever a person is in such a situation 
with regard to me that there is no very powerful motive to deter 
him from injuring me, and consequently it is uncertain whether he 
will injure me or not, I must he uneasy in such a situation, and 
cannot consider the possibility or probability of that injury without 
a sensible concern. The passions are not only affected by such 
events as are certain and infallible, but also in an inferior degree 
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by such as are possible and contingent. And though perhaps 1 
never really feel any harm, and discover by the event, that, philo- 
sophically speaking, the person never had any power of harming 
me, since he did not exert any, this prevents not my uneasiness 
from the preceding uncertainty. The agreeable passion may here 
operate as well as the uneasy, and convey a pleasure when I perceive 
a good to become either possible or probable by the possibility or 
probability of another’s bestowing it on me, upon the removal of any 
strong motives which might formerly have hindered him. 

But we may further observe, that this satisfaction increases, when 
any good appioaches, in such a manner that it is in one's own power 
to take or leave it, and there neither is any physical impediment, 
nor any very strong motive to hinder our enjoymert. As all men 
desire ])lcasure, nothing can ])e more probable than its existence when 
there is no external obstacle to the producing it, and men perceive 
no danger in following their inclinations. In that case theii imag- 
nation easily anticipates the satisfaction, and conveys the same joy 
as if they were persuaded of its real and actual existence. 

But this accounts not suiTicicntly for the satisfaction which at- 
tends riches. A miser receives delight from his money; that is, 
from the power it affords him of procuring all the pleasures and 
conveniences of life, though he knows he has enjoyed his riches 
for forty }cars without ever enjoying them; and consequently can- 
not conclude, by any si)ecies of reasoning, that the real existence 
of these pleasures is nearer, than if he were entirely deprived of all 
his possessions. But though he cannot form any such conclusion 
in a way of reasoning concerning the nearer approach of the pleas- 
ure, it is certain he imagines it to ap])roach nearer, whenever all 
external obstacles are removed, along with the more powerful mo- 
tives of interest and danger, which oppose it. For further satis- 
faction on this head, I must refer to my account of the will, where 
I shall explain that false sensation of liberty, which makes us im- 
agine we can perform anything that is not very dangerous or de- 
structive. Whenever any other person is under no strong obliga- 
tion of interest to forbear any pleasure we judge from experience^ 
that the pleasure will exist, and that he will probably obtain it. 
But w^hen ourselves are in that situation, we judge from an illusion 
of the fancy^ that the pleasure is still closer and more immediate. 
The will seems to move easily every w^ay, and casts a shadow or 
image of itself even to that side on which it did not settle. By means 
of this image the enjoyment seems to approach nearer to us, and 
gives us the same lively satisfaction as if it were perfectly certain 
and unavoidable. 

It will now be easy to draw this whole reasoning to a point, and 
to prove, that when riches produce any pride or vanity in their 
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possessors, as they never fail to do, it is only by means of a double 
relation of impressions and ideas. The ^ very essence of riches con- 
sists in the power of procuring the |||,asures and conveniences of 
life. The very essence of this powei^fensists in the probability of 
its exercise, and in its causing us to *'i||icipate, by a true or false 
reasoning, the real existence of the pleasure. This anticipation of 
pleasure is, in itself, a very considerable pleasure; and as its cause 
is some possession or property which we enjoy, and which is thereby 
related to us, we here clearly see all the parts of the foregoing sys- 
tem most exactly and distinctly drawn out before us. 

For the same reason, that riches cause pleasure and pride, and 
poverty excites uneasiness and humility, power must produce the 
former emotions, and slavery the latter. Power or an authority 
over others makes us capable of satisfying all our desires; as slav- 
ery, by subjecting us to the will of others, exposes us to a thousand 
wants and mortifications. 

It is here worth observing, that the vanity of power, or shame 
of slavery, are much augmented by tlic consideration of the persons 
over whom we exercise our authority, or who exercise it over us. 
For, supposing it possible to frame statues of such an admirable 
mechanism, that they could move and act in obedience to tlie will ; 
it is evident the possession of them would give pleasure and pride, 
but not to such a degree as the same authority, when exerted over 
sensible and rational creatures, whose condition, being compared to 
our own, makes it seem more agreeable and honorable. Compari- 
son is in every case a sure nieUiod of augmenting our esteem of 
anything. A rich man feels the felicity of his condition better by 
opposing it to that of a beggar. But there is a peculiar advantage 
in power, by the contrast, which is, in a manner, presented to us 
betwixt ourselves and the person we command. The comparison 
is obvious and natural: the imagination finds it in the very subject: 
the passage of the thought to its conception is smooth and easy. 
And that this circumstance has a considcralilc effect in augmenting 
its influence, will appear afterwards in examining the nature of 
malice and envy. 



SECTION XI 


OF THE LOVE OF FAME 

But beside these original causes of pride and humility, there is a 
secondary one in the opinions of others, which has an equal influ- 
ence on tlie affections. Our reputation, our character, our name, 
are considerations of vast weight and importance; and even the 
other causes of pride, virtue, beauty, and riches, have little influence, 
when not seconded by the opinions and sentiments of others. In 
order to account for this phenomenon, it will be necessary to take 
some compass, and fir^t exjilain the nature of sympathy. 

No quality of human nature is more remarkable, both in itself 
and in its consequences, than that propensity we have to sympathize 
with others, and to receive by communication their inclinations and 
sentiments, however different from, or even contrary to, our own. 
This is not only conspicuous in children, who implicitly embrace 
every opinion proposed to them; but also in men of the greatest 
judgment and understanding, who find it very difficult to follow 
their own reason or inclination, in opposition to that of their friends 
and daily companions. To this principle we ought to ascribe the great 
uniformity we may observe in the humors and turn of thinking of 
those of the same nation; and it is much more probable, that this 
resemblance arises from sympathy, than from any influence of the 
soil and climate, which, though they continue invariably the same, 
are not able to preserve the character of a nation the same for a 
century together, A good-natured man finds himself in an instant 
of the same humor with his company; and even the proudest and 
most surly take a tincture from their countrymen and acquaintance. 
A cheerful countenance infuses a sensible complacency and serenity 
into my mind ; as an angry or sorrowful one throws a sudden damp 
upon me. Hatred, resentment, esteem, love, courage, mirth, and 
melancholy; all these passions I feel more from communication, 
than from my own natural temperance and disposition. So remarkable 
a phenomenon merits our attention, and must be traced up to its 
first principles. 

When any affection is infused by sympathy, it is at first known 
only by its effects, and by tho.se external signs in the countenance 
and conversation, which convey an idea of it. This idea is presently 
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converted into an impression, and, acquires such a degree of force 
and vivacity, as to become the very passion itself, and produce an 
equal epiotion as an original affection. However instantaneous this 
change of the idea into an impression may be, it proceeds from cer- 
tain views and reflections, which will not escape the strict scrutiny of 
a philosopher, though they may the person himself who makes them. 

It is evident that the idea, or rather impression of ourselves is 
always intimately present with us, and that our consciousness gives 
us so lively a conception of our own person, that it is not possible 
to imagine that any thing can in this particular go beyond it. What- 
ever object, therefore, is related to ourselves, must be conceived 
with a like vivacity of conception, according to the foiegoing prin- 
ciples; and though this relation should not be so strong as that of 
causation, it must still have a considerable influence. Resemblance 
and contiguity are relations not to be neglected, especially when, 
by an inference from cause and effect, and by the observation of 
external signs, we are informed of the real existence of the object, 
which is resembling or contiguous. 

Now, it is obvious that nature has preserved a great resemblance 
among all human creatures, and that w^e never remark any passion 
or principle in others, of which, in some degree or other, w’e may 
not find a parallel in ourselves. The case is the same with the fab- 
ric of the mind as with that of the body. However the parts may 
differ in shape or size, their structure and composition are in general 
the same. There is a very remarkable resemblance, wdiich preserves 
itself amidst all their variety; and this resemblance must very much 
contribute to make us enter into the sentiments of others, and em- 
brace them with facility and pleasure. Accordingly find, that 
where, beside the general resemblance of our natures, there is any 
peculiar similarity in our manners, or character, or country, or lan- 
guage, it facilitates the sympathy. The stronger the relation is be- 
twixt ourselves and any object, the more easily docs the imagina- 
tion make the transition, and convey to the related idea the vivacity 
of conception, with w^hich we always form the idea of our own 
person. 

Nor is resemblance the only relation which has this effect, but 
receives new force from other relations that may accompany it. 
The sentiments of others have little influence when far removed 
from us, and require the relation of contiguity to make them com- 
municate themselves entirely. The relations ot blood, being a specie^ 
of causation, may sometimes contribute to the same effect; as also 
acquaintance, w^hich operates in the same manner with education 
and custom, as we shall see more fully afterwards. All these rela- 
tions, when united together, convey the impression or consciousness 
of our own person to the idea of the sentiments or passions of others, 
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and makes us conceive them in the strongest and most lively manner. 

It has been remarked in the beginning of this Treatise, that all 
ideas are borrowed from impressions, and that these two kinds of 
perceptions differ only in the degrees of force and vivacity with 
which they strike upon the soul. The component parts of ideas and 
impressions are precisely alike. The manner ^.nd order of their 
appearance may be the same. The different degrees of their force 
and vivacity are, therefore, the only particulars that distinguish 
them: and as this difference may be removed, in some measure, by 
a relation betwixt the impressions and ideas, it is no wonder an 
idea of a sentiment or passion may by this means be so enlivened 
as to becomes the very sentiment or passion. The lively idea of 
any objects always approaches its impression; and it is certain we 
may feel sickness and pain from the mere force of imagination, 
and make a malady real by often thinking of it. But this is most 
remarkable in the opinions and affections; and it is there principally 
that a lively idea is converted into an impression. Our affections 
depend more upon ourselves, and the internal operations of the mind, 
than any other impressions ; for which reason they arise more natu- 
rally from the imagination, and from every lively idea we form of 
them. This is the nature and cause of sympathy ; and it is after 
this manner we enter so deep into the opinions and affections of 
others, whenever we discover them. 

What is principally remarable in this whole affair, is the strong 
confirmation those phenomena give to the foregoing system con- 
cerning the understanding, and consequently to the present one con- 
cerning the passions, since these are analogous to each other. It 
is indeed evident, that when we sympathize with the passions and 
sentiments of others, these movements appear at first in our mind 
as mere ideas, and are conceived to belong to another person, as 
we conceive any other matter of fact. It is also evident, that the 
ideas of the affections of others are converted into the very im- 
pressions they represent, and that the passions arise in conformity 
to the images we form of them. Alf this is an object of the plainest 
experience, and dej^ends not on any hypothesis of philosophy. That 
science can only be admitted to explain the phenomena ; though at 
the same time it must be confessed, they are so clear of themselves, 
that there is but little occasion to employ it. For, besides the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, by which we are convinced of the reality 
of the passion with which we sympathize; besides this, I say, we 
must be assisted by the relations of resemblance and contiguity, in 
order to feel the sympathy in its full perfection. And since these 
relations can entirely convert an idea into an impression, and con- 
vey the vivacity of the latter into the former, so perfectly as to 
lose nothing of it in the transition, we may easily conceive how 
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the relation of cause and effect alone may serve to strengthen and 
enliven an idea. In sympathy there is an evident conversion of 
an idea into an impression. This conversion arises from the rela- 
tion of objects to ourselves. Ourself is always intimately present to 
us. Let us compare all these circumstances, and we shall find that 
sympathy is exactly correspondent to the operations of our under- 
standing; and even contains something more surprising and ex- 
traordinary. 

It is now time to turn our view from the general consideration 
of sympathy, to its influence on pride and humility, when these pas- 
sions arise from praise and blame, from reputation and infamy. We 
may observe, that no person is ever praised by another for any qual- 
ity which would not, if real, produce of itself a pride in the person 
possessed of it. The eulogiums either turn upon his power, or 
riches, or family, or virtue: all of which are subjects of vanity, 
that we have already explained and accounted for. It is certain, 
then, that if a person considered himself in the same light in which 
he appears to his admirer, he would first receive a separate pleasure, 
and afterwards a pride or self-satisfaction, according to the hy- 
pothesis above explained. Now”, nothing is more natural than for 
us to embrace the opinions of others in this particular, both from 
sympathy, which renders all their sentiments intimately present to 
us, and from reasoning, which makes us regard their judgment as 
a kind of argument for what they affirm. These two principles of 
authority and sympathy influence almost all our opinions, but must 
have a peculiar influence when w’e judge of our own worth and 
character. Such judgments are always attended wdth passion; and 
nothing tends more to disturb our understanding, and precipitate us 
into any opinions, however unreasonable, than their connection with 
passion, which diffuses itself over the imagination, and gives an 
additional force to every related idea. To which we may add, that, 
being conscious of great partiality in our own favor, we are pecu- 
liarly pleased with anything that confirms the good opinion we have 
of ourselves, and are easily shocked wdth whatever opposes it. 

All this appears very probable in theory ; but in order to bestow 
a full certainty on this reasoning, we must examine the phenomena 
of the passions, and see if they agree wdth it. 

Among these phenomena we may esteem it a very favorable one 
to our present purpose, that though fame in general be agreeable, 
yet we receive a much greater satisfaction from the approbation 
of those whom we ourselves esteem and approve of, than of those 
whom we hate and despise. In like manner w^e are principally morti- 
fied with the contempt of persons upon who.se judgment we set some 
value, and are, in a great measure, indifferent about the opinions 
--of the rest of mankind. But if the mind received from any original 
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instinct a desire of fame, and aversion to infamy, fame and infamy 
would influence us without distinction; and every opinion, according 
as it were favorable or unfavorable, would equally excite that desire 
or aversion. The judgment of a fool is the judgment of another 
person, as well as that of a wise man, and is only inferior in its 
influence on our own judgment. 

We are not only better pleased with the approbation of a wise 
man than with that of a fool, but receive an additional satisfaction 
from the former, when it is obtained after a long and intimate 
acquaintance. This is accounted for after the same manner. 

The praises of others never give us much pleasure, unless they 
concur with our own opinion, and extol us for those qualities in 
which w'e chiefly excel. A mere soldier little values the character 
of eloquence; a gownman, of courage: a bishop, of humor; or a 
merchant, of learning. Wliatevcr esteem a man may have for any 
quality, abstractly considered, wdien he is conscious he is not pos- 
sessed of it, the opinions of the whole world will give him little 
pleasure in that particular, and that because they never will be able 
to draw .his' own opinion after them. 

Nothing is more usual than for men of good families, but narrow 
circumstances, to leave their friends and country, and rather seek 
their livelihood by mean and mechanical employments among 
strangers, than among those who are acquainted with their birth and 
education. \Vc shall he unknown, say they, where w’c go. No- 
body will suspect from wdiat family w^e are sprung. We shall be 
removed from all our friends and acquaintance, and our poverty 
and meanness will by that means sit more easy upon us. In exam- 
ining tliese sentiments, I find they afford many \ery convincing argu- 
ments for my present purpose. 

First, we may infer from them that the uneasiness of being con- 
temned depends on sympathy, and that sympathy depends on the 
relation of objects to ourselves, since we are most uneasy under 
the, contempt of persons who are both related to us by blood and 
contiguous in place. Hence we seek to dimmish this sympathy and 
uneasiness by separating these relations, and placing ourselves in 
a contiguity to strangers, and at a distance from relations. 

Secondly, we may conclude that relations are requisite to sym- 
pathy, not absolutely considered as relations, but by their influence 
in converting our ideas of the sentiments of others into the very 
sentiments by means of the association betwixt the idea of their 
persons and that of our own. For here the relations of kindred 
and contiguity both subsist, but not being united in the same per- 
sons, they contribute in a less degree to the sympathy . 

Thirdly, this very circumstance of the diminution of sympathy, 
by the separation of relations, is wwthy of our attention. Suppose 
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I am placed in a poor condition among strangers, and consequently 
am but lightly treated; I }et find myself easier in that situation than 
when I was every cay exposed to the contempt of my kindred and 
countrymen. He * I feel a double contempt; from my relations, 
but they are from tiiose about me, but they are strangers. 

This double co^ tL npt is likewise strengthened by the two relations 
of kindred and contiguity. But as the persons arc not the same 
who are connected with me by those two relations, this difference 
of ideas separates the impressions arising from the contempt, and 
keeps them from running into each other. The contempt of my 
neighbors has a certain influence, as has also that of niy kindred,; 
but these influences are distinct and never unite, as when the con- 
tempt proceeds from persons who are at once both niv neighbors 
and kindred. This phenomenon is analogous to the system of j^ride 
and humility above explained, which may seem so extraordinary 
to vulgar apprehensions. 

Fourthly, a person in these circumstances naturally conceals his 
birth from those among whom he lives, and is very uneasy if any 
one suspects him to be of a family much superior to his present for- 
tune and way of living. Everything in this world is judged of by 
comparison. What is an immense fortune for a x>rivate gentleman, 
is beggary for a prince. A peasant would think himself happy in 
what cannot afford necessaries for gentleman. 'W'hen a man has 
either been accustomed to a more splendid way of living, or thinks 
himself entitled to it by his birth and quality, ever} thing below 
as disagreeable and even shameful ; and it is with the greatest in- 
dustry he conceals his pretensions to a better fortune. Here he him- 
self knows his misfortunes; but as tho.se with whom he lives are 
ignorant of them, he has the disagreeable reflection and comparison 
suggested only by his own tlioughts, and never receives it by a sym- 
pathy with others ; which must contribute very much to his ease 
and satisfaction. 

If there he any objections to this hypothesis, that the pleasure 
which we receive from praise arises from a communicatiort. of sen- 
timents, we shall find, upon examination, that these objections, when 
taken in a proper light, will serve to confirm it. Popular fame 
may be agreeable even to a man who despises the vulgar; but it is 
because their multitude gives them additional weight and authority. 
Plagiaries are delighted with praises, which they are conscious they 
do not deserve; but this is a kind of castle-building, where the im- 
agination amuses itself with its own fictions, and tries to render 
them firm and stable by a sympathy w'ilh the sentiments of others. 
Proud men are most shocked with contempt, though they do not 
most readily assent to it; but it is because of the opposition betwixt 
‘the passion, which is natural to them, and that received by sympa- 
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thy. A violent lover, in like manner, is very much displeased when 
you blame and condemn his love; though it i - evident your opposi- 
tion can have no influence but by the hold it tc.k- s oi himself, and 
by his sympathy with you. If he despises yr»u, ]>erceives you 
are in jest, whatever you say has no effect upon him. 



SECTION XI r 


OF THE PRIDE AND HUMILITY OF ANIMALS 

Thus, in whatever lii^ht we consider this subject, we may stijl 
observe that the causes of pride and humility correspond exactly 
to our hypothesis, and that nothing can excite either of these pas- 
sions, unless it be both related to ourselves, and produces a pleasure 
or pain independent of the passion. \Vc have not only proved, that 
a tendency to produce a pleasure or pain is common to all the causes 
of pride or humility, but also that it is the only thing which is 
common, and consequently is the quality by wdiich they operate. 
We have further proved, that the most considerable causes of these 
passions are really nothing but the power of producing either agree- 
able or uneasy sensations; and therefore that all their effects, and 
amongst the rest pride and humility, arc derived solely from that 
origin. Such simple and natural principles, founded on such solid 
proofs, cannot fail to be received by philosophers, unless opposed 
by some objections that have escaped me. 

It is usual with anatomists to join their observations and experi- 
ments on human bodies to those on beasts ; and, from the agreement 
of these experiments, to derive an additional argument for any 
particular hypothesis. It is indeed certain, that w’here the structure 
of parts in brutes is the same as in men, and the operation of these 
parts also the same, the causes of that operation cannot be different; 
and that whatever we discover to be true of the one species, may 
be concluded, without hesitation, to be certain of the other. Thus, 
though the mixture of humors, and the composition of minute parts, 
may justly be presumed to be somewhat different in men from what 
it is in mere animals, and therefore any experiment we make upon 
the one concerning the effects of medicines, will not always apply 
to the other, yet. as the structure of the veins and muscles, the 
fabric and situation of the heart, of the lungs, the stomach, the 
liver, and other parts, are the same or nearly the same in all ani- 
mals, the very same hypothesis, which in one species explains mus- 
cular motion, the progress of the chyle, the circulation of the blood, 
must be applicable to every one; and, according as it agrees or 
disagrees with the experiments wet may make in any species of crea- 
tures, we may draw a proof of its truth or falsehood on the whole. 

430 
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Let us therefore apply this method of inquit*y, w.iich is found so just 
and useful in reasonings concerning the body, to our present anatomy 
of the mind, and see what discoveries we car make by it. 

In order to do this, we must first show Iht' correspondence of 
passions in men and animals, and afterwards compare the causes 
which produce these passions. 

It is plain, that in almost every species of creatures, but espe- 
cially of the nobler kind, there are many evident marks of pride 
and humility. The very port and gait of a swan, or turkey, or pea- 
cock, show the high idea he has entertained of himself, and his con- 
tempt of all others. This is the more remarkable, that, in the two 
last species of animals, the pride always attends the beauty, and is 
discovered in the male only. The vanity and emulation of nightin- 
gales in singing have been commonly remarked; as likewise that of 
horses in swiftness, of hounds in sagacity and smell, of the bull and 
cock in strength, and of every other animal in his particular ex- 
cellency. Add to this, that every species of creatures, which ap- 
proach so often to man as to familiarize themselves with him, show 
an evident pride in his approbation, and are pleased with his praises 
and caresses, independent of every other consideration. Nor are 
they the caresses of every one without distinction which give them 
this vanity, but those principally of the persons they know and love; 
in the same manner as that passion is excited in mankind. All these 
are evident proofs that pride and humility are not merely human 
passions, but extend themselves over the whole animal creation. 

The causes of tliese passions are likewise much the same in beasts 
as in us, making a just allowance for our superior knowledge and 
understanding. Thus animals have little or no sense of virtue or 
vice ; they quickly lose sight of the relations of blood ; and are in- 
capable of that of right and property : for which reason the causes 
of their pride and humility must lie solely in tlie body, and can never 
be placed either in the mind or external objects. But so far as 
regards the body, the same qualities cause pride in the animal as in 
the human kind; and it is on beauty, strength, swiftness, or some 
other useful or agreeable quality, that this passage is always founded. 

The next question is, whether, since those passions are the same, 
and arise from the same causes through the whole creation, the 
manner in which the causes operate be also the same. According 
to all rules of analogy, this is justly to be expected; and if we find 
upon trial, that the explication of these phenomena, which we make 
use of in one species, will not apply to the rest, we may presume 
that that explication, however specious, is in reality without founda- 
tion. 

In order to decide this question, let us consider that there is evi- 
dently the same relation of ideas, and derived from the same causes, 
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in the minds of animals as in those of men. A dog that has hid a 
bone, often forgets the place; but when brought to it, his thought 
passes easily to what he formerly concealed, by means of the con- 
tiguity, which produces a relation among his ideas. In like manner, 
when he has beer heart iiy beat in any place, he will tremble on 
his approach to it, even though he discover no signs of any present 
danger. The effects of resemblance are not so remarkable; but as 
that relation makes a considerable ingredient in causation, of which 
all animals shew so evident a judgment, we may conclude, that the 
three relations of resemblance, contiguity, and causation operate ijn 
the same manner upon beasts as upon human creatures. 

There are also instances of the relation of impressions, sufficient 
to convince us that there is a union of certain affections witli each 
oth ‘r in the inferior species of creatures, as well as in the superior, 
and that their minds are frequently conveyed through a scries of con- 
nected emotions. A dog, when elevated with joy, runs naturally 
into love and kindness, whether of his master or of the sex. In 
like manner, when full of pain and sorrow, he becomes quarrelsome 
and ill-natured; and that passion, which at first was grief, is by 
the smallest occasion converted into anger. 

Thus all the internal principles that are necessary in us to pro- 
duce either pride or humility, arc common to all creatures; and 
since the causes, which excite these passions, are likewise the same, 
we may justly conclude, that tliese causes operate after the same 
manner through the whole animal creation. My hypothesis is so 
simple, and supposes so little relleclion and judgment, that it is ap- 
plicable to every sensible creature; A\hich must not only be allowed 
to be a convincing proof of its veracity, but, 1 am confident, will 
be found an objection to every other system. 



A DISSERTATION 

ON THE ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION OF THE 
INEQUALITY OF MANKIND 

By J. J. Rousseau 

(/ran Jacques J^ousscau, French philosopher and writer, pioneer of 
Romantic Movement, precursor of the French Revolution, and 'preacher of 
‘^Return to Nature^ was born in 1712. Young Roussea^i was in turn en- 
grazfers apprentice, vagabond, candidate for Holy Orders, lackey, copyist of 
music and what not. Madame Warren helped Rousseau in his start as a 
writer and philosopher and in 1741, he zeent to Paris and won a prize. His 
zvritings impro^ved but his deism forced him to leave France, He zvent to 
Szjoitzerland and then to England, Returning to France he led a miserable 
life, dying in 1778.) 

It is of man that I have to speak; and the question I am investi- 
^rating shows me that it is to men that I must address myself : for ques- 
tions of tills sort are not asked by those who are afraid to honor truth. 
I shall then confidently ujihold the cause of humanity before the wise 
men who inviLe me to do so, and shall not be dissatisfied if I acquit 
myself in a manner worthy of my subject and of my judges. 

I conceive that there are two kinds of inequality among the human 
species; one, which 1 call natural or physical, because it is estab- 
lished by nature, and consists in a difference of age, health, bodily 
strength, and the qualities of the mind or of the soul: and another, 
which may be called moral or political inequality, because it depends 
on a kind of convention, and is established, or at least authorized by 
the consent of men. This latter consists of the different privileges, 
which some men enjoy to the prejudice of others; such as that of be- 
ing more rich, more honored, more powxrful or even in a position to 
exact obedience. 

It is useless to ask what is the source of natural inequality, because 
that question is answered by the simple definition of the word. Again, 
it is still more useless to inquire whether there is any essential con- 
nection between tlic two inequalities; for this would be only asking, 
in other w^ords, whether those who command are necessarily better 
than those wdio obey, and if strength of body or of mind, wisdom or 
virtue are always found in particular individuals, in proportion to 
their power or wealth : a question fit perhaps to be discussed by slaves 
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in the hearing of their masters, but highly unbecoming to reasonable 
and free men in search of the truth. 

The subject of the present discourse, therefore, is more precisely 
this. To mark, in the progress of things, the moment at which right 
took the place of violence and nature became subject to law, and to 
explain by what sequence of miracles the strong came to submit to 
serve the weak, and the people to purchase imaginary repose at the 
expense of real felicity. 

The philosophers, who have inquired into the foundation of so- 
ciety, have rdl felt the necessity of going back to a state of nature ; but 
not one oi them has got there. Some of them have not liesitated ^to 
ascribe to man, in such a state, the idea of just and unjust, without 
troubling themselves to show that he must be possessed of such an 
idea, or that it could be of any use to him. Others have spoken of 
the natural right of every man to keep what belongs to him, without 
explaining what they meant by belongs. Others again, beginning by 
giving the strong authority over the weak, proceeded directly to the 
birth of government, without regard to the time that must have 
elapsed before the meaning of the w'ords authority and government 
could have existed among men. Every one of them, in short, con- 
stantly dwelling on wants, avidity, oppression, desires and pride, has 
transferred to the state of nature ideas which were acquired in so- 
ciety; so that, in speaking of the savage, they described the social 
man. It has not even entered into the heads of most of our writers 
to doubt whether the state of nature ever existed; but it is clear from 
the Holy Scriptures that the first man, having received his under- 
standing and commandments immediately from God, was not himself 
in such a state; and that, if we give such credit to the writings of 
Moses as every Christian philosopher ought to give, we must deny 
that, even before the deluge, men w^erc ever in the pure state of 
nature; unless, indeed, they fell back into it from some very extraordi- 
nary circumstance; a paradox wdiich it would be very embarrassing 
to defend, and quite impossible to prove. 

Let us begin then by laying facts aside, as they do not affect the 
question. The investigations we may enter into, in treating this sub- 
ject, must not be considered as historical truths, but only as mere con- 
ditional and hypothetical reasonings, rather calculated to explain the 
nature of things, than to ascertain their actual origin; just like the 
hypotheses which our physicists daily form respecting the formation 
of the world. Religion commands us to believe that, God Himself 
having taken men out of a state of nature immediately after the 
creation, they are unequal only because it is His will they should be 
so: but it does not forbid us to form conjectures based solely on the 
rature of man, and the beings around him, concerning what might 
have become of the human race, if it had hten left to iself. This then 
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is the question asked me, and that which I propose to discuss in the 
following discourse. As my subject interests mankind in general, I 
shall endeavor to make use of a style adapted to all nations, or rather, 
forgetting time and place, to attend only to men to whom I am speak- 
ing. I shall suppose myself in the Lyceum of Athens, repeating the 
lessons of my masters, with Plato and Xenocrates for judges, and 
the whole human race for audience. 

O man, of whatever country you are, and whatever your opinions 
may be, behold your history, such as I have thought to read it, not 
in books written by your fellow-creatures, who arc liars, but in nature, 
which never lies. All that comes from her will be true; nor will you 
meet with anything false, unless I have involuntarily put in some- 
thing of my own. The times of which 1 am going to speak are very 
remote: how much are you changed from what you once were! It 
is, so to speak, the life of your species which 1 am going to wTite, 
after the qualities which you have received, which your education and 
habits may have depraved, but cannot have*entirely destroyed. There 
is, 1 feel, an age at wdiich the individual man would wish to stop: you 
are about to inquire about the age at which you would have liked 
your wlmle species to stand still. Discontent <'d with your present 
state, for reasons which threaten your unfortunate descendants with 
still greater discontent, you will perhaps wish it were in your power 
to go back; and this feeling should be a panegyric on your first 
ancestors, a criticism of your contemporaries, and a terror to the 
unfortunates w'ho will come after you. 



THE FIRST PART 


Important as it may be, in order to judge rightly of the natural 
state of man, to consider him from his origin, and to examine him, as 
it were, in the embryo of his species; I shall not follow his organiza- 
tion through its successive developments, nor shall 1 stay to inquire 
what his animal system must have been at the beginning, in order to 
become at length what it actually is. I shall not ask whether his 
long nails were at first, as Aristotle supposes, only crooked talons; 
whether his whole body, like that of a bear, was not covered with 
hair, or whether the fact that he walked upon all fours, with his 
looks directed toward the ^arth, confined to a horizon of a few paces, 
did not at once point out the nature and limits of his ideas. On this 
subject I could form none but vague and almost imaginary conjec- 
tures. Comparative anatomy has as yet made too little progress, and 
the observations of naturalists are too uncertain, to afford an adequate 
basis for any solid reasoning. So that, without having recourse to 
the supernatural information given us or this head, or paying any re- 
gard to the changes which mu'-t have taken place in the internal, as 
well as the external, conformation of man, as he applied his limbs to 
new uses, and fed himself on new kinds of food, I shall suppose his 
conformation to have been at all times what it appears to us at this 
day; that he always walked on two legs, made use of his hands as we 
do, directed his looks over all nature, and measured wdth his eyes the 
vast expanse of Heaven. 

If we strip this being, thus constituted, of all the supernatural 
gifts he may have received, and all the artificial faculties he can have 
acquired only by a long process; if we consider him, in a word, just 
as he must have come from the hands of nature, we behold in him an 
animal weaker than some, and less agile than others ; but, taking him 
all round, the most advantageously organized of any. I see him sat- 
isf 3 dng his hunger at the first oak, and slaking his thirst at the first 
brook; finding his bed at the foot of the tree which afforded him a 
repast; and, with that, all his wants supplied. 

While the earth was left to its natural fertility and covered with 
immense forests, whose trees were never mutilated by the axe, it 
would present on every side both sustenance and shelter for every 
species of animal. Men, dispersed up and down among the rest, would 
observe and imitate their industry, and thus attain even to the instinct 
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of the beasts, with the advantage that, whereas every species of brutes 
was confined to one particular instinct, man, who perhaps has not any 
one peculiar to himself, would appropriate them all, and live upon 
most of those different foods, which other animals shared among them- 
selves ; and thus would find his subsistence much more easily than any 
of the rest. 

Accustomed from their infancy to the inclemencies of the weather 
and the rigor of the seasons, inured to fatigue, and forced, naked and 
unarmed, to defend themselves and their prey from other ferocious 
animals, or to escape them by flight, men would acquire a ro!)ust and 
almost unalterable constitution. The children bringing with them 
into the world the excellent constitution of their parents, and fortify- 
ing it by the very exercise which first produced it, would thus acquire 
all the vigor of which the human frame is capable. Nature in this 
case treats them exactly as Sparta treated the children of her citizens: 
those who come well formed into the world she renders strong and 
robust, and all the rest she destroys; differing in this respect from 
our modern communities, in which the State, by making children a 
burden to their parents, kills them indiscriminately before they are 
born. 

The body of a savage man being the only instrument he under- 
stands, he uses it for various purposes, of which ours, for want of 
practice, are incapable : for our industry deprives us of that force and 
agility, which necessity obliges him to acquire. If he had had an axe, 
would he have been able with his naked arm to break so large a 
branch from a tree? If he had had a sling, would he have been able to 
throw' a stone with so great velocity? If he had had a ladder, w^ould 
he- have been so nimble in climbing a tree? If he had had a horse, 
would he have been himself so swift of foot? Give civilized man 
time to gather all his machines about him, and he will no doubt easily 
beat the savage; but if he would see a still more unequal contest, set 
them together naked and unarmed, and you will soon see the advan- 
tage of having all our forces constantly at our disposal, of being al- 
ways prepared for every event, and of carrying one's self, as it were, 
perpetually whole and entire about one. 

Hobbes contends that man is naturally intrepid, and is intent only 
upon attacking and fighting. Another illustrious philosopher holds 
the opposite, and Cumberland and Puffendorf also affirm that nothing 
is more timid and fearful than man in the state of nature; that he 
is always in a tremble, and ready to fly at the least noise or the 
slightest movement. This may be true of things he does not know; 
and I do not doubt his being terrified by every novelty that presents 
itself, when he neither knows the physical good or evil he may expect 
from it, nor can make a comparison between his own strength and the 
dangers die is about to encounter. Such circumstances, however, 
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rarely cx:cur in a state of nature, in which all things proceed in a 
uniform manner, and the face of the earth is not subject to those sud- 
den and continual changes which arise from the passions and caprices 
of bodies of men living together. But savage man, living dispersed 
among other animals, and finding himself betimes in a situation to 
measure his strength witli theirs, soon comes to compare himself with 
them; and, perceiving that he surpasess them more in adroitness than 
they surpass him in strength, learns to be no longer afraid of them. 
Set a bear, or a wolf, against a robust, agile, and resolute savage, as 
tliey all are, armed with stones and a good cudgel, and you will see 
that the danger will be at least on both sides, and that, after a few*, 
trials of this kind, wild beasts, which are not fond of attacking each 
otlier, will not bt; at all ready to attack man, whom they will have 
found to be as wild and ferocious as themselves. With regard to such 
animals as have really more strength than man has adroitness, he is in 
the same situation as all weaker animals, which notwithstanding are 
still able to subsist; except indeed that he has the advantage that, 
being equally sw'ift of foot, and finding an almost certain place of 
refuge in every tree, he is at liberty to take or lea\e it at every en- 
counter, and thus to fight or fly, as he chooses. Add to this that it 
does not appear that any animal naturally makes w^ar on man, except 
in case of self-defense or excessive hunger, or betrays any of those 
violent antipathies, which seem to indicate that one species is intended 
by nature for the food of anolher. 

This is doubtless w^hy negroes and savages are so little afraid of 
the wild beasts they may meet in the woods. The Caraibs of Vene- 
zuela among others live in this respect in absolute security and with- 
out the smallest inconvenience. Though they are almost naked, Fran- 
cis Correal tells us, they cxjiose themselves freely in the woods, armed 
only with bow's and arroAvs ; but no one has ever heard of one of them 
being devoured by wild beasts. 

But man has other enemies more formidable, against which he is 
not provided wuih such means of defense : these are the natural in- 
firmities of infancy, old age, and illness of every kind, melancholy 
proofs of our w'eakness, of whicli the two first are common to all 
animals, and the last belongs chiefly to man in a state of society. 
With regard to infancy, it is observable Ibat the mother, carrying 
her child alw'-ays wdth her, can nur.*^e it with much greater ease than 
the females of many other animals, w'hich are forced to be perpetually 
going and coming, with great fatigue, one way to find subsistence, 
and another suckle or feed their young. It is true that if the woman 
happens to perish, the infant is in great danger of perishing with 
her; but this risk is common to many other species of animals, whose 
young take a long time before they are able to provide for Ihemselves. 
And if our infancy is longer than theirs, our lives are long^t in pro- 
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portion; so that all things are in this respect fairly equal; though 
there are other rules to be considered regarding the duration of the 
first period of life, and the number of young, which do not affect the 
present subject. In old age, when men are less active and perspire 
little, the need for food diminishes with the ability to provide it. As 
the savage state also protects them from gout and rheumatism, and 
old age is, of all ills, that which human aid can least alleviate, they 
cease to be, without others perceiving that they are no more, and 
almost without perceiving it themselves. 

With respect to sickness, I shall not repeat the vain and false dec- 
lamations which most healthy people pronounce against medicine; but 
I shall ask if any solid ohserv^ations have been made from which it 
may be justly concluded that, in the countries where the art of medi- 
cine is most neglected, the mean duration of man’s life is less than in 
those where it is most cultivated. How indeed can this be the case, 
if we bring, on ourselves more diseases than medicine can furnish 
remedies? The great inequality in manner of living, the extreme idle- 
ness of some, and the excessive labor of others, the easiness of ex- 
citing and gratifying our sensual appetites, the too exquisite foods of 
the wealthy which overheat and fill them with indigestion, and, on the 
other hand, the unwholesome food of the poor, often, bad as it is, in- 
sufficient for their needs, which induces them, when opportunity offers, 
to eat voraciously and overcharge their stomachs; all these, together 
with silling up late, and excesses of every kind, immoderate trans- 
port of every passion, fatigue, mental exhaustion, the innumerable 
pains and anxieties inseparable from every condition of life, by which 
the mind of man is incessantly tormented; these are too fatal proofs 
that the greater part of our ills are of our own making, and that we 
might have avoided them nearly all by adhering to tliat simple, uni- 
form and solitary manner of life which nature prescribed. If she 
destined man to be healtliy, T venture to declare that a state of reflec- 
tion is a state contrary to nature, and that a thinking man is a de- 
praved animal. When we think of the good constitution of the sav- 
ages, at least of those whom wc have not ruined with our spirituous 
liquors, and reflect that they are troubled with hardly any disorders, 
save wounds and old age, we are tempted to believe that, in follow- 
ing the history of civil society, we shall be telling also that of human 
sickness. Such, at lea^t, was the opinion of Plato, who inferred from 
certain remedies prescribed, or approved, by Porlalirius and Machaon 
at the siege of Troy, that several sicknesses which these remedies give 
rise to in his time, were not then known to mankind: and Celsus tells 
us that diet, which is now so necessary, was first invented by Hippoc- 
rates. 

Being subject therefore to so few causes of sickness, man, in the 
state of it^;pre, can have no need of remedies, and still less of physi- 
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cians: nor is the human race in this respect worse off than other 
animals, and it is easy to learn from hunters whether they meet with 
many infirm animals in the course of the chase. It is certain they fre- 
quently meet with such as carry the marks of having been consider- 
ably wounded, with many that have had bones or even limbs broken, 
yet have been healed without any other surgical assistance than that 
of time, or any othei regimen than that of their ordinary life. At the 
same time theii cines seem not to have been less perfect, for their not 
having been toiturcd by incisions, poisoned with drugs, or wasted by 
fasting. In short, however useful medicine, properly administered, 
may be among us, it is certain that, if the savage, when he is sick, 
and left to himself, has nothing to hope but from nature, he has, on the 
other hand, nothing to fear but from his disease; which renders his 
situation often preferable to our own. 

We should beware, therefore, of confounding the savage man with 
the men we have daily before our eyes Nature treats all the animals 
left to her care with a predilection that seems to show how jealous 
she is of that right. The horse, the cat, the bull, and even the ass 
arc generally of greater stature, and always more robust, and have 
more vigor, strength and courage, when they run wild in their forests 
than when bred in the stall. By becoming domesticated, they lose half 
these advantages; and it seems as if all our care to feed and treat 
them w^ell serves only to deprave them. It is thus with man also: as 
he becomes sociable and a slave, he grows weak, timid and servile; 
his effeminate way of life totally enervates his strength and courage. 
To this it may be added that there is still a greater difference be- 
tween savage and civilized man, than between wild and tame beasts: 
for men and brutes having been treated alike by nature, the several 
conveniences in which men indulge themselves still more than they do 
their beasts, are so many additional causes of their deeper degeneracy. 

It is not therefore so great a misfortune to these primitive men, 
nor so great an obstacle to their preservation, that they go naked, have 
no dwellings and lack all the superfluities which we think so neces- 
sary. If their skins are not covered with hair, they have no need of 
such covering in warm climates; and, in cold countries, they soon 
learn to appropriate the skins of the beasts they have overcome. If 
they have but two legs to run with, they have two arms to defend 
themselves with, and provide for their wants. Their children are 
slowly and with difficulty taught to walk; but their mothers are able 
to carry them with ease; an advantage which other animals lack, as 
the mother, if pursued, is forced either to abandon her young, or to 
regulate her pace by theirs. Unless, in short, we suppose a singular 
and fortuitous concurrence of circumstances of which I shall speak 
later, and which would be unlikely to exist, it is plain in every state 
of the case, that the man who first made himself clothes or a dwelling 
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was furnishing himself with things not at all necessary; for he had 
till then done without them, and there is no reason why he should not 
have been able to put in manhood with the same kind of life as had 
been his in infancy. 

Solitary, indolent, and perpetually accompanied by danger, the sav- 
age cannot but be fond of sleep; his sleep too musL be light, like that 
of the animals, which think but little and niay he said to slumber all the 
time they do not think. Self-preservation being his chief and almost 
sole concern, he must exercise most those faculties which are most 
concerned with attack or defense, either for overcoming his prey, or 
for preventing liim from becoming the prey of other animals. On the 
other hand, those organs which are perfected only by softness and 
sensuality will remain in a gross and imperfect state, incompatible 
with any sort of delicacy; so that, his senses being divided on this 
head, his touch and taste will be extremely coarse, his sight, hearing 
and smell exceedingly fine and subtle. Such in general is the animal 
condition, and such, according to the narratives of travelers, is that of 
most savage nations. It is therefore no matter for surprise that the 
Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope distinguish ships at sea, with 
the naked eye, at as great a distance as the Dutch can do with their 
telescopes; or that the savages of America should trace the Spaniards, 
by their smell, as well as the best dogs could have done ; or that these 
barbarous peoples feel no pain in going naked, or that they use large 
quantities of pimento with their food, and drink the strongest Euro- 
pean liquors like water. 

Hitherto I have considered merely the physical man; let us now 
take a view of him on his metaphysical and moral side. 

I see nothing in any animal but an ingenious machine, to which 
nature hath given senses to wind itself up, and to guard itself, to a 
certain degree, against anything that might tend to disorder or de- 
stroy it. I perceive exactly the same things in the human machine, 
with this difference, that in the operations of the brute, nature is the 
sole agent, whereas man has some share in his own operations, in his 
character as a free agent. The one chooses and refuses by instinct, 
the other from an act of free-will: hence the brute cannot deviate 
from the rule prescribed to it, even when it would be advantageous 
for it to do so; and, on the contrary, man frequently deviates from 
such rules to his own prejudice. Thus a pigeon would be starved to 
death by the side of a dish of the choicest meats, and a cat on a heap 
of fruit or grain ; though it is certain that either might find nourish- 
ment in the foods which it thus rejects with disdain, did it think of 
trying them. Hcncc it is that dissolute men run into excesses which 
bring on fevers and death ; because the mind depraves the senses, and 
the will continues to speak when nature is silent. 

Every animal has ideas, since it has senses ; it even combines those 
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ideas in a certain degree; and it is only in degree that man differs, 
in this respect, fiom the brute. Some philosophers have even main- 
tained that there is a greater;rdifferencc between one man and another 
than between so^ e men and[ some beasts. It is not, therefore, so 
much the unde/standing thQltfviiCOnstitutes the specific difference be- 
tween the man and the brute,.‘i't^ the human quality of free-agency. 
Nature lays her commands on ’every animal, and the brute obeys her 
voice, Man receives the same impulsion, I)ut at the same time knows 
himself at liberty to acquiesce or resist: and it is particularly in his 
consciousness of this liberty that the spirituality of his soul is dis- 
played. For physics may explain, in some measure, the mcchanisni o^ 
the senses and the formation of ideas; but in the power of willing or 
rather of choosing, and in the feeling of this power, nothing is to 
be found but acts which are purely spiritual and wholly inexplicable 
by the laws of mechanism. 

However, even if the difficulties attending all these questions should 
still leave room for difference in this respect between men and brutes, 
there is another very specific quality which distinguishes them, and 
which will admit of no dispute. This is the faculty of self-improve- 
ment, which, by the help of circumstances, gradually develops all the 
rest of our faculties, and is inherent in the species as in the in- 
dividual : whereas a brute is, at the end of a few months, all he will 
ever be during his whole life, and his species, at the end of a thou- 
sand years, exactly what it was the first year of that thousand. Why 
is man alone liable to grow into a dotard? Is it not because he re- 
turns, in this, to his primitive state; and that, while the brute, which 
has acquired nothing and has therefore nothing to lose, still retains 
the force of instinct, man, who loses, by age or accident, all that his 
perfectibility had enabled him gain, falls by this means lower than 
the brutes themselves ? It would he melancholy, were we forced to 
admit that this distinctive and almost unlimited faculty is the source 
of all human misfortune; that it is this which, in time, draws man 
out of his original state, in which he would have spent his days in- 
sensibly in peace and innocence; that it is this faculty, which, succes- 
sively producing in differing ages his discoveries and his errors, his 
vices and his virtues, makes him at length a tyrant both over him- 
self and over nature. It would be shocking to be obliged to regard 
as a benefactor the man w'lio first suggested to the Oronoko Indians 
the use of the boards they apply to the temples of their children, which 
secure to them some part at least of their imbecility and original 
happiness. 

Savage man, left by nature solely to the direction of instinct, or 
rather indemnified for what he may lack by faculties capable at first of 
supplying its place, and afterwards of raising him much above it, must 
accordingly begin with purely animal functions: thus seeing and fee!- 
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ing- must be his first condition, which would be common to him and 
all other animals. To will, and not to will, to desire and to fear, must 
be the first, and almost the only operations of his scml, till new cir- 
cumstance occasion new developments offhis hiculti^s. 

Whatever moralists may hold, the understan-lirig is greatly 

indebted to the passions, which, it, is^l^inivcrsally allowed, are also 
much indebted to the understanding. It is by the activity of the pas- 
sions that our reason is improved; for we desire knowledge only 
because we wish to enjoy; and it is impossible to conceive any reason 
why a person who has neither fears nor desires should give himself 
the trouble of reasoning. The passions, again, originate in our wants, 
and their progress depends on that of our knowledge; for we cannot 
desire or fear anything, except from the idea wc have of it, or from 
the simple impulse of nature. Now savage man. being destitute of 
us inquire how they could first be established. Here we have a new 
and worse difiiculty to grapple with; for if men need speech to learn 
to think, they must have stood in much greater need of the art of 
thinking, to be able to invent that of speaking. And though we might 
conceive how the articulate sounds of the voice came to be taken as 
the conventional interpreters of our ideas, it w'ould still remain for us 
to inquire what could have been the interpreters of this convention 
for those ideas, which, answering to no sensible objects, could not be 
indicated either by gesture or voice; so that we can hardly form any 
tolerable conjectures about the origin of this art of communicating 
our thoughts and establishing a correspondence between minds: an 
art so sublime, that far distant as it is from its origin, philosophers 
still behold it at such an immeasurable distance from perfection, that 
there is none rash enough to affirm it will ever reach it, even though 
the revolutions time necessarily produces w'cre suspended in its favor, 
though prejudice should be banished from our academies or condemned 
to silence, and those learned societies should devote themselves un- 
interruptedly for whole ages to this thorny question. 

The first language of mankind, the most universal and vivid, in a 
wwd the only language man needed, before he had occasion to exert 
his eloquence to persuade assembled multitudes, was the simple cry 
of nature. But as this w^as excited only by a sort of instinct on urgent 
occasions, to implore assistance in case of danger, or relief in case of 
suffering, it could be of little use in the ordinary course of life, in 
w^hich more moderate feelings prevail. When the ideas of men began 
to expand and multiply, and closer communicaticn took place among 
them, they strove to invent more numerous signs and a more copious 
language. They multiplied the inflections of the voice, and added ges- 
tures, which are in their own nature more expressive, and depend less 
for their meaning on a prior determination. Visible and movable ob- 
jects were therefore expressed by gestures, and audible ones by imi^ 
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tative sounds: but, as hardly anything can be indicated by gestures^ 
except objects actually present or easily described, and visible actions; 
as they are toI universally useful — for darkness or the interposition 
of a maLtrial object destroys their efficacy — and as besides they rather 
request than secure our attention; men at length bethought them- 
selves of substitiiitng for them the articulate sounds of the voice, 
which, without bearing the same relation to any particular ideas, are 
better calculated to express them all, as conventional signs. Such 
an institution could only be made by common consent, and must have 
been effected in a manner not very easy for men whose gross organs 
had not been accustomed to any such exercise. It is also in itself still 
more difficult to conceive, since such a common agreement must have 
had motives, and speech seems to have been highly necessary to 
establish the use of it. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the words first made use of by 
mankind had a much more extensive signification than those used in 
languages already formed, and that ignorant as they were of the 
division of discourse into its constituent parts, they at first gave every 
single word the sense of a whole proposition. When they began to 
distinguish subject and attribute, and noun and verb, which was it- 
self no common effort of genius, substantives were at first only so 
many proper names; the present infinitive was the only tense of verbs; 
and the very idea of adjectives must have been developed with great 
difficulty; for every adjective is an abstract idea, and abstractions are 
painful and unnatural operations. 

Every object at first received a particular name without regard to 
genus or species, which these primitive originators were not in a 
position to distinguish; every individual presented itself to their minds 
in isolation, as they are in the picture of nature. If one oak was 
called A, another was called B ; for the primitive idea of two things 
is that they are not the same, as it often takes a long time for what 
they have in common to be seen : so that, the narrower the limits of 
their knowledge of things, the more copious their dictionary must have 
been. The difficulty of using such a vocabulary could not be easily 
removed; for, to arrange beings under common and generic denomina- 
tions, it became necessary to know their distinguishing properties: the 
need arose for observation and definition, that is to say, for natural 
history and metaphysics of a far more developed kind than men can 
at that time have possessed. 

Add to this, that general ideas cannot be introduced into the mind 
without the assistance of words, nor can the understanding seize them 
except by means of propositions. This is one of the reasons why 
animals cannot form such ideas, or ever acquire that capacity for 
self-improvement which depends on them. When a monkey goes ffom 
one nut to another, are we to conceive that he entertains any general 
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idea of that kind of fruit, and compares its archetype with the two 
individual nuts? Assuredly he does not; but the sight of one of these 
nuts recalls to his memory the sensations which he receives from the 
other, and his eyes, being modified after a certain manner, give in- 
formation to the palate of the modification it is about to receive. 
Every general idea is purely intellectual; if ihe imagination meddles 
with it ever so little, the idea immediately becomes particular. If you 
endeavor to trace in your mind the image of a tree in general, you 
never attain to your end. In spite of all you can do, you will have to 
see it as great or little, bare or leafy, light or dark, and were you 
capable of seeing nothing in it but what is common to all trees, it 
would no longer be like a tree at all. Purely abstract beings are per- 
ceivable in the same manner, or are only conceivable by the help of 
language. The definition of a triangle alone gives yo i a true idea 
of it; the moment you imagine a triangle in your mind, it is some par- 
ticular triangle and not another, and you cannot avoid giving it sen- 
sible lines and a colored area. We must then make use of proposi- 
tions and of language in order to form general ideas. For no sooner 
does the imagination cease to operate than the understanding proceeds 
only by the help of words. If then the first inventors of speech could 
give names only to ideas they already had, it follows that the first sub- 
stantives could be nothing more than proper names. 

But w^hen our new grammarians, by means of which I have no 
conception, began to extend their ideas and generalize their terms, the 
ignorance of the inventors must have confined this method within very 
narrow limits; and, as they had at first gone too far in multiplying 
the names of individuals, from ignorance of their genus and species, 
they made afterwards too few of these, from not having considered 
beings in all their specific differences. It would indeed have needed 
more knowledge and experience than they could have, and more pains 
and inquiry than they would have bestowxd, to carry these distinc- 
tions to their proper length. If, even to-day, we are continually dis- 
covering new species, which have hitherto escaped observation, let us 
reflect how many of them must have escaped men who judged things 
merely from their first appearance ! It is superfluous to add that the 
primitive classes and the most general notions must necessarily have 
escaped their notice also. Flow, for instance, could they have under- 
stood or thought of the words matter, spirit, substance, mode, figure, 
motion, when even our philosophers, who have so long been making 
use of them, have themselves the greatest difficulty in understanding 
them; and when, the ideas attached to them being purely metaphysi- 
cal, there are no models of them to be found in nature? 

But I stop at this point, and ask my judges to suspend their read- 
ing a while, to consider, after the invention of physical substantives; 
which is the easiest part of language to invent, that there is still a 
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great way to go, before the thoughts of men will have found perfect ex- 
pression and constant form, ^uch as would answer the purposes of 
public speaking, and produce their effect on society. I beg of them to 
consider how much time must have been spent, and how much knowl- 
edge needed, to find out numbers, abstract terms, aorists and all the 
tenses of verbs, particles, syjitax, the method of connecting preposi- 
tions, the forms of reasoning, and' all the logic of speech. For myself, 
1 am so aghast at the increasing difficulties which present themselves, 
and so well convinced of the almost demonstrable impossibility that 
languages should owe their original institution to merely human 
means, that 1 leave, to any one who will undertake it, ithe 
discussion of the difficult problem, which w’as most necessary, the' 
existence of society to the invention of language, or the invention 
of language to the establishment of society. But be the origin 
of language and society what they may, it may be at least in- 
ferred, from the little care which nature has taken to unite mankind 
by mutual wants, and to facilitate the use of speech, that she has con- 
tributed little to make them sociable, and has put little of her own 
into all they have done to create such bonds of union. It is in fact 
impossible to conceive why, in a state of nature, one man should stand 
more in need of the assistance of another, than a monkey or a wolf 
of the assistance of another of its kind: or, granting that he did, what 
motives could induce that otlier to assist him; or, even then, by what 
means they could agree ahrmt the conditions. I know it is incessantly 
repeated that man would in such a slate have been the most miserable 
of creatures; and indeed, if it be true, as 1 think I have proved, that 
he must have lived many ages, before he could have either desire or an 
opportunity of emerging from it, this would only be an accusation 
every species of intelligence, can have no passions save those of the 
latter kind: his desires never go beyond his physical wants. The only 
goods he recognizes in the univerc'.e are food, a female, and sleep; the 
only evils he fears are pain and hunger. I say pain, and not death : 
for no animal can know what it is to die; the knowledge of death 
and its terrors being one of the first acquisitions made by man in de- 
parting from an animal state. 

It would be easy, were it necessary, to support this opinion by 
facts, and to show that, in all the nations of tlie world, the progress 
of the understanding has been exactly proportionate to the wants 
which the peoples had received from nature, or been subjected to by 
circumstances, and in consequence to the passions that induced them 
to provide for those necessities. 1 might instance the arts, rising up 
in P'gypt and expanding with the inundation of the Nile. I might 
follow their progress into Greece, where they took root afresh, grew 
up and towered to the skies, among the rocks and sands of Attica, 
without being able to germinate on the fertile banks of the Eurotas: 
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I might observe that in general, the people of the North are more 
industrious than those of the South, because they cannot get on so 
well without being so: as if nature wanted to equalize matters by 
giving their understandings the fertility she had refused to their soil. 

But who does not see, without recurring to the uncertain testi- 
mony of history, that everything to remove from savage man 

both the temptation and the means of changing his condition? His 
imagination paints no pictures; his Heart makes no demands on him. 
His few wants are so readily supplied, and he is so far from having 
the knowledge which is needful to make him want more, that he can 
have neither fore^ig]^t nor curiosity. Tlie face of nature becomes in- 
different to him as it grows familiar. He sees in it always the same 
order, the same successions : he has not understanding enough to 
wonder at the greatest miracles; nor is it in his mir I that we can 
e.xpect to find that philosophy man needs, if he is to know how to 
notice for once what he sees every day. His soul, which nothing dis- 
turbs, is wholly wrapped up in the feeling of its present existence, 
without any idea of the future, however near at hand; while his 
projects, as limited as his view's, hardly extend to the close of day. 
Such, even at present, is the extent of the native Caribean’s fore- 
sight: he wall iinprovidently sell you his cotton-bed in the morning, 
and come crying in the evening to buy it again, not having foreseen 
he would want it again the next night. 

The more we reflect on this subject, the greater appears the dis- 
tance between ])ure sensation and the most simple knowledge: it is 
impossible indeed to conceive how' a man, by his own powders alone, 
without the aid of communication and the spur of necessity, could 
have bridged so great a gap. How many ages may have elapsed be- 
fore mankind were in a position to behold any other fire than that 
of the heavens. What a multiplicity of chances must have happened 
to teach them the commonest uses of that element ! How often must 
they have let it out before they acquired the art of reproducing it? 
and liow' often may not such a secret have died wdth him who had 
discovered it? What shall we say of agriculture, an art wdiich re- 
quires so much labor and foresight, which is so dependent on others 
that it is plain it could only be practised in a society which had at 
least begun, and whicli does not serve so much to draw^ the means of 
subsistence from the earth — for these it w'ould produce of itself — ^but 
to compel it to produce what most to our ta^te? But let us sup- 
pose that men had so multiplied that the natural produce of the earth 
was no longer sufficient for their support; a supposition, by the way, 
which would prove such a life to be very advantageous for the human 
race; let us suppose that, wnthout forges or workshops, the instru- 
ments of husbandry had dropped from the sky into the hands of sav- 
ages ; that they had overcome their natural aversion to continual labor ; 
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that they had learned so much foresight for their needs; that they had 
divined how to cultivate the earth, to sow grain and plant trees ; that 
they had discovered the arts of grinding corn, and of setting the 
grape to ferment — all being things that must have been taught them 
by the gods, since it is not to be conceived how they could discover 
them for themselves — yet after all this, what man among them would 
be so absurd as to take the trouble of cultivating a field, which might 
be stripped of its crop by the first comer, man or beast, that might 
take a liking to it; and how should each of them resolve to pass his 
life in w^earisome labor, when, the more necessary to him the reward 
of his labor might be, the surer he would be of not getting it? In 'a 
word, how could such a situation induce men to cultivate the earth, 
till it was regularly parcelled out among them; that is to say, till the 
state of nature had been abolished ? 

Were we to suppose savage man as trained in the art of thinking 
as philosophers make him; were we, like them, to suppose him a very 
philosopher capable of investigating the sublimest truths, and of form- 
ing, by highly abstract chains of reasoning, maxims of reason and 
justice, deduced from the love of order in general, or the known will 
of his Creator; in a word, were we to suppose him as intelligent and 
enlightened, as he must have been, and is in fact found to have been, 
dull and stupid, what advantage would accrue to the species, from all 
such metaphysics, which could not be communicated by one to another, 
but must end with him who made them? What progress could be 
made by mankind, while dispersed in the woods among other animals? 
and how far could men improve or mutually enlighten one another, 
when, having no fixed habitation, and no need of one another’s assist- 
ance, the same persons hardly met twice in their lives, and perhaps 
then, without knowing one another or speaking together? 

Let it be considered how many ideas we owe to the use of speech; 
how far grammar exercises the understanding and facilitates its 
operations. Let us reflect on the inconceivable pains and the infinite 
space of time that the first invention of languages must have cost. To 
these reflections add what preceded, and then judge how many thou- 
sand ages must have elapsed in the successive development in the 
human mind of those operations of which it is capable. 

I shall here take the liberty for a moment, of considering the diffi- 
culties of the origin of languages, on which subject I might content 
myself with a simple repetition of the Abbe Condillac’s investigations, 
as they fully confirm my system, and perhaps even first suggesteii it. 
But it is plain, from the manner in which this philosopher solves the 
difficulties he himself raises, concerning the origin of arbitrary signs, 
that he assumes what I question, viz: that a kind of society must al- 
•ready have existed among the first inventors of language! While I 
refer, therefore, to his observations on this head, I tliink it right to 
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give my own, in order to exhibit the same difficulties in a light adapted 
to my subject The first which presents itself is to conceive how lan- 
guage can have become necessary; for as there was no communica- 
tion among men and no need for any, we can neither conceive the * 
necessity of this invention, nor the possibility of it, if it was not 
somehow indispensable. I might affirm, with many others, that lan- 
guages arose in the domestic intercourse between parents and their 
children. But this expedient w'ould not obviate the difficulty, and 
would beside involve the blunder made by those who, in reasoning on 
the state of nature, always import into it ideas gathered in a state of 
society. Thus they constantly consider families as living together 
under one roof, and the individuals of each as observing among them- 
selves a union as intimate and permanent as that which exists among 
us, where so many common interests unite them: whereas, in this 
primitive state, men had neither houses, nor huts, nor any kind of 
property whatever ; every one lived where he could, seldom for more 
than a single night; the sexes united without design, as accident, op- 
portunity or inclination brought them together, nor had they any great 
need of words to communicate their designs to each other; and they 
parted with the same indifference. The mother gave suck to her 
children at first for her own sake; and afterward, when habit had 
made them dear, for theirs: but as soon as they were strong enough 
to go in search of their own food, they forsook her of their own ac- 
cord; and, as they had hardly any other method of not losing one an- 
other than that of remaining continually within sight, they soon be- 
came quite incapable of recognizing one another when they hap- 
pened to meet again. It is farther to be observed that the child, hav- 
ing all his Wyants to explain, and of course more to say to his mother 
than the mother could have to say to him, must have borne the brunt 
of the task of invention, and the language he used would be of his 
own device, so that the number of languages would be equal to that 
of the individuals speaking tliem, and the variety would be increased 
by the vagabond and roving life they led, which would not give time 
for any idiom to become constant. For to say that the mother dic- 
tated to her child the words he was to use in asking her for one thing 
or another, is an explanation of how languages already formed are 
taught, but by no means explains how languages were originally 
formed. 

We will suppose, however, that this first difficulty is obviated. Let 
us for a moment then take ourselves as being on this side of the vast 
space which must lie between a pure state of nature and that in which 
languages had become necessary^ and, admitting their 'necessity, let 
against nature, and not against tlie being which she had thus un- 
happily constituted. But as I understand the word miserable, it either 
has no meaning at all, or else signifies only a painful privation of 
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something-, or a state of suffering- either in body in soul. I should be 
glad to have explained to me, what kind of misery a free being, whose 
heart is at ease and whose body is in health, can possibly suffer. I 
would ask also, whether a social or a natural life is most likely to 
become insupportable to tliose who enjoy it. We see around us hardly 
a creature in civil society, who does not lament his existence: we even 
see many deprive themselves of as much of it as they can, and laws 
human and divine together can hardly put a stop to the disorder. I 
ask, if it was ever known that a savage took it into his head, when 
at liberty, to complain of life or to make away with himself. Let us 
therefore judge, with less vanity, on which side the real misery 'is 
found. On the other hand, nothing could be more unhappy than sav- 
age man, dazzled by science, tormented by his passions, and reason- 
ing about a state different from his own. It appears that Providence 
most wisely determined that the faculties, which he potentially pos- 
sessed, should develop themselves only as occasion offered to exercise 
them, in order that they might not be superfluous or perplexing to him, 
by appearing before their time, nor slow and useless when the need 
for them arose. In instinct alone, he had all he required for living 
in the state of nature; and with a developed understanding he has 
only just enough to support life in society. 

It appears, at first view, that men in a state of nature, having no 
moral relations or determinate obligations one with another, could 
not be either good or bad, virtuous or vicious; unless wc take these 
terms in a physical sense, and call, in an individual, tliosv‘ qualities 
vices which may be injurious to his preservation, and those virtues 
whicli contribute to it; in which case, he would have to be accounted 
most virtuous, who put least check on the pure imjmlses of nature. 
But without deviating from the ordinary sense of the words, it will be 
proper to suspend the judgment wc miglit he led to form on such a 
state, and be on our guard against our prejudices, till wc have weighed 
the matter in the scales of ingiartiality, and seen whether virtues or 
vices preponderate among civilized men; and whether their virtues 
do them more good than their vices do liarm; till wc liave discovered, 
whether the progress of the sciences siifticicntly indemnities them for 
the mischiefs they do one another, in proportion as they are better 
informed of the good they ought to do; or whetlicr they would not be, 
on the whole, in a much happier condition if they had nothing to fear 
or to hope from any one, than as they are, subjected to universal de- 
pendence, and obliged to take everything from those who engage to 
give them nothing in return. 

Above all, let us not conclude, with Ilohbes, that because man has 
no idea of goodness, he must be naturally wicked; that he is vicious 
because he dc^cs not know virtue; that he always refuses to do his 
fellow-creatures services which he docs not think they have a right 
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to demand; or that by virtue of the right he truly claims to every- 
thing he needs, he foolishly imagines himself the sole proprietor of the 
whole universe. Hobbes had seen clearly the defects of all the mod- 
ern definitions of natural right : but the conseciuences which he deduces 
from his own show that he understands it in an equally false sense. In 
reasoning on the principles he lays down, he ought to have said that 
the state of nature, being that in which the care for our own preserva- 
tion is the least prejudicial to that of others, was consequently the 
best calculated to promote peace, and the most suitable for mankind. 
He does say the exact opposite, in consequence of having improperly 
admitted, as a part of savage man’s care for self-preservation, the 
gratification of a multitude of passions which are the work of society, 
and have made law’s necessary. A bad man, he says, is a robust child. 
But it remains to be proved whether man iti a state oi nature is this 
robust child: and, should we grant that he is, what would he infer? 
Why truly, that if this man, when robust and strong, were dependent 
on otherb as he is when feeble, there is no extravagance he would not 
be guilty of; that he would beat his mother w'l)en she was too slow 
in giving him her breast; that he w^ould strangle one of his younger 
brothers, if he should be troublesome to him, or bite the arm of an- 
other, if he put him to any inconvenience. But that man in the state 
of nature is both strong and dependent involves tw’o contrary supposi- 
tions. Man is weak when he is dependent, and is his own master be- 
fore he comes to be strong. Hobbes did not reflect that the same 
cause, w'liich prevents a savage from making u^e of his reason, as our 
jurists hold, prevents him also from abusing his faculties, as Hobbes 
himself allows : so that it may be justly said that savages are not bad 
merely because they do not know what it is to be good: for it is 
neither the development of the understanding nor the restraint of 
law that hinders them from doing ill; but the peacefulness of their 
passions, and their ignorance of vice: tanto plus in illis proficit 
zntiorum ignoratio, qiiam in his cognitio virtutis. There is another 
principle wMiicli has escaped Hobbes; which, Imving been bestowed on 
mankind, to moderate, on certain occasions, the impetuosity of ego- 
ism, or, before its birth, the desire of self-preservation, tempers the 
ardor wn'th v\hich he pursues his own welfare, by an innate repug- 
nance at seeing a fellow-creature suffer. I think I need not fear con- 
tradiction in holding man to be possessed of the only natural virtue, 
which could not be denied him by the most violent detractor of 
human virtue. I am speaking of compassion, which is a disposition 
suitable to creatures so weak and subject to so many evils as w^e cer- 
tainly are: by so much the more universal and useful to mankind, as 
it ctMiies before any kind of reflection; and at the same time so nat- 
ural, that the very brutes themselves sometimes give evident proofs 
of it. Not to mention the tenderness of mothers for their offspring: 
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and the perils they encounter to save them from danger, it is well 
known that horses show a reluctance to trample on living bodies. One 
animal never passes by the dead body of another of its species : there 
are even some which give their fellows a sort of burial; while the 
mournful lowings of the cattle when they enter the slaughter-house 
show the impressions made on them by the horrible spectacle which 
meets them. We find, with pleasure, the author of the Fable of the 
Bees obliged to own that man is a compassionate and sensible being, 
and laying aside his cold subtlety of style, in the example he gives, to 
present us with the pathetic description of a man who, from a place 
of confinement, is compelled to behold a wild beast tear a child fr‘om 
the arms of its mother, grinding its tender limbs with its murderous 
teeth, and tearing its palpitating entrails with its claws. What horrid 
agitation must not the eye-witness of such a scene experience, although 
he would not be personally concerned ! What anxiety would he not 
suffer at not being able to give any assistance to the fainting mother 
and the dying infant ! 

Such is the pure emotion of nature, prior to all kinds of reflection ! 
Such is the force of natural compassion, which the greatest depravity 
of morals has as yet hardly been able to destroy ! for we daily find 
at our theaters men affected, nay shedding tears at the sufferings of 
a wretch who, were he in the tyrant’s place, would probably even add 
to the torments of his enemies; like the blood-thirsty Sulla, who was 
so sensitive to ills he had not caused, or that Alexander of Pheros 
who did not dare to go and see any tragedy acted, for fearing of be- 
ing seen weeping with Andromache and Priam, though he could listen 
without emotion to the cries of all citizens who wxre daily strangled 
at his command. 


Mollissima corda 

Humano generi dare sc natura fatetur, 

Qiice lacrimas dedit. 

Juvenal, Satire xv, 151. 

Mandeville well knew that, in c^pite of all their morality, men would 
have never been better than monsters, had not nature bestowed on 
them a sense of compassion, to aid their reason: but he did not see 
that from this quality alone flow ail those social virtues, of which 
he denied man the possession. But what is generosity, clemency or 
humanity but compassion applied to the weak, to the guilty, or to man- 
kind in general? Even benevolence and friendship are, if we judge 
rightly, only the effects of compassion, constantly set upon a par- 
ticular object: for how is it different to wish that another person may 
not suffer pain and uneasiness and to wish him happy? Were it even 
true that pity is no more than a feeling, which puts us in the place of 
the sufferer, a feeling, obscure yet lively in a savage, developed yet 
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feeble in civilized man; this truth would have no other consequence 
than to confirm my argument. Compassion must, in fact, be the 
stronger, the more the animal beholding any kind of distress identifies 
himself with the animal that suffers. Now, it is pain that such iden- 
tification must have been much more perfect in a state of nature than 
it is in a state of reason. It is reason that engenders self-respect, and 
reflection that confirms it: it is reason which turns man’s mind back 
upon itself, and divides him from everything that could disturb or 
afflict him. It is philosophy that isolates him, and bids him say, at 
sight of the misfortunes of others: 'Terish if you will, I am secure.” 
Nothing but such general evils as threaten the whole community can 
disturb the tranquil sleep of the philosopher, or tear him from his bed. 
A murder may with impunity be committed under his window; he 
has only to put his hands to his ears and argue a little with himself, 
to prevent nature, which is shocked within him, from identifying it- 
self with the unfortunate sufferer. Uncivilized man has not this ad- 
mirable talent; and for want of reason and wisdom, is always fool- 
ishly ready to obey the first promptings of humanity. It is the popu- 
lace that flocks together at riots and street-brawls, while the wise 
man prudently makes off. It is the mob and the market-women, who 
part the combatants, and hinder gentle- folks from cutting one an- 
other’s throats. 

It is then certain that compassion is a natural feeling, which, by 
moderating the violence of love of self in each individual, contributes 
to the preservation of the whole species. It is this compassion that 
hurries us without reflection to the relief of those who are in distress : 
it is this which in a state of nature supplies the place of laws, morals 
and virtues, with the advantage that none are tempted to disobey its 
gentle voice: it is this which will always prevent a sturdy savage 
from robbing a weak child or a feeble old man of the sustenance they 
may have with pain and difficulty acquired, if he sees a possibility of 
providing for himself by other means; it is this which, instead of 
inculcating that sublime maxim of rational justice, Do to others as 
you would have them do unto you, inspires all men with that other 
maxim of natural goodness, much less perfect indeed, but perhaps 
more useful ; Do good to yourself with as little evil as possible to 
others. In a word, it is rather in this natural feeling than in any 
subtle arguments that we must look for the cause of that repugnance, 
which every man would experience in doing evil, even independently 
of the maxims of education. Although it might belong to Socrates 
and other minds of the like craft to acquire virtue by reason, the 
human race would long since have ceased to be, had its preservation 
depended only on the reasonings of the individuals composing it. 

With passions so little active, and so good a curb, men, being rather 
wild than wicked, and more intent to guard themselves against the 
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mischief that might be done them, than to do mischief to others, were 
by no means subject to very perilous dissensions. They maintained 
no kind of .intercourse with one another, and were consequently 
strangers to vanity, deference, esteem and contempt; they had not 
the least idea of mciim and iuiim, and no true conception of justice; 
they looked upon every violence to which they were subjected, rather 
as an injury that might easily be repaired than as a crime that ought 
to be puni.shed ; and they never thought of taking revenge, unless per- 
haps mechanically and on the spot, as a dog will sometimes bite the 
stone which is thrown at him. Their quarrels therefore would seldom 
have very bloody consequences; for the subject of them would be 
merely the question of subsistence. But I am aware of one greater 
danger, which remains to be noticed. 

Of the passions that stir the heart of man, there is one which makes 
the sexes necessary to each other, and is extremely ardent and im- 
petuous ; a terrible passion that braves danger, surmounts all obstacles, 
and in its transports seems calculated to bring destruction on the 
human race which it is really destined to preserve. What must be- 
come of men who are left to this brutal and boundless rage, without 
modesty, without shame, and daily upholding their amours at the price 
of their blood ? 

It must, in the first place, be allowed that, the more violent the pas- 
sions are, the more are laws necessary to keep them under restraint 
But, setting aside the inadequacy of law^s to effect this purpose, which 
is evident from the crimes and disorders to which these passions daily 
give rise among us, we should do well to inquire if these evils did not 
spring up wdth the laws themselves; for in this case, even if the laws 
were capable of repressing such evils, it is the least that could be ex- 
pected from them, that they should check a mischief which would not 
have arisen without them. 

Let us begin by distinguishing between the physical and moral in- 
gredients in the feeling of love. The physical part of love is that gen- 
eral desire which urges the sexes to union with each other. The 
moral part is that which determines and fixes this desire exclusively 
upon one particular object; or at least gives it a greater degree of 
energy toward the object thus preferred. It is easy to see that the moral 
part of love is a factitious feeling, born of social usage, and enhanced 
by the women Vvdth much care and cleverness, to e.stablish their em- 
pire, and put in power the sex which ought to obey. This feeling, be 
ing founded on certain ideas of beauty and merit which a savage is not 
in a position to acquire, and on comparisons which he is incapable of 
making, must be for him almost non-existent ; for, as his mind can- 
not form abstract ideas of proportion and regularity, so his heart is 
not susceptible of the feelings of love and admiration, which are even 
insensibly produced by the application of these ideas. He follows 
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solely the character nature has implanted in him, and not tastes which 
he could never have acquired; so that every woman equally answers 
his purpose. 

Men in a state of nature being confined merely to what is physical 
in love, and fortunate enough to be ignorant of those excellences, 
which whet the appetite while they increase the difficulty of gratifying 
it, must be subject to fewer and less violent fits of passion, and con- 
sequently fall into fewer and less violent disputes. The imagination, 
which causes such ravages among us, never speaks to the heart of 
savages, who quietly awaits the impulses of nature, yield to them in- 
voluntarily, with more pleasure than ardor, and, their wants once 
satisfied, lose the desire. It is therefore incontestable that love, as 
well as all other passions, must have acquired in society that glowing 
impetuosity, which makes it so often fatal to mankind. And it is the 
more absurd to represent savages as continually cutting one another’s 
throats to indulge their brutality, because this opinion is directly con- 
trary to experience; the Caribeans, who have as yet least of all de- 
viated from the state of nature, being in fact the most peaceable of 
people in their amours, and the least subject to jealousy, though they 
live in a hot climate which seems always to inflame the passions. 

With regard to the inferences that might be drawn, in the case of 
several species of animals, the males of which fill our poultry-yard& 
with blood and slaughter, or in spring make the forest resound with 
their quarrels over their females; we must begin by excluding all 
those species, in which nature has plainly established, in the compara- 
tive power of the sexes, relations different from those which exist 
among us : thus we can base no conclusion about men on the habits of 
fighting cocks. In those species where the proportion is better ob- 
served, these battles must be entirely due to the scarcity of 
females in comparison with males; or, what amounts to the sanie 
thing, to the intervals during which the female constantly refuses 
the advances of the male; for if each female admits the male 
but during tw^o months in the year, it is the same as if the num- 
ber of females were five-sixths less. Now', neither of these two 
cases is applicable to the human species, in which the number of 
females usuahy exceeds that of males, and among whom it has never 
been observed, even among savages, that the females have, like those 
of other animals, their stated times of passion and indifference. 
Moreover, in several of these species, the individuals all take fire at 
once, and there comes a fearful moment of universal passion, tumult 
and disorder among them ; a scene wdiich is never beheld in the human 
species, whose love is not thus seasonal. We must not then conclude 
from the combats of such animals for the enjoyment of the females, 
that the case would be the same with mankind in a state of nature: 
and, even if we drew such a conclusion, we see that such contests do 
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not externinate other kinds of animals, and we have no reason to 
think they would be more fatal to ours. It is indeed clear that they 
would do still less mischief than is the case in a state of society; 
especially in those countries in which, morals being still held in some 
repute, the jealousy of lovers and the vengeance of husbands are the 
daily cause of duels, murders, and even worse crimes ; where the obli- 
gation of eternal fidelity only occasions adultery, and the very laws 
of honor and continence necessarily increase debauchery and lead to 
the multiplication of abortions. 

Let us conclude then that man in a state of nature, wandering up 
and down the forests, without industry, without speech, and without 
home, an equal stranger to war and to all ties, neither standing in 
need of his fellow-creaturcs nor having any desire to hurt them, and 
perhaps even not distinguishing them one from another; let us conclude 
that, being self-sufidcient and subject to so few passions, he could 
have no feelings or knowledge but such as befitted his situation; that 
he felt only his actual necessities, and disregarded everything he did 
not think himself immediately concerned to notice, and that his under- 
standing made no greater progress than his vanity. If by accident 
he made any discovery, he was the less able to communicate it to 
others, as he did not know even his own children. Every art would 
necessarily perish with its inventor, where there was no kind of edu- 
cation among men, and generations succeeded generations without the 
least advance; when, all setting out from the same point, centuries 
must have elapsed in the barbarism of the first ages; when the race 
was already old, and man remained a child. 

If I have expatiated at such length on this supposed primitive state, 
it is because I had so many ancient errors and inveterate prejudices to 
eradicate, and therefore thought it incumbent on me to dig down to 
their very root, and show, by means of a true picture of the state of 
nature, how far even the natural inequalities of mankind are from 
having that reality and influences which modern writers suppose. 

It is in fact easy to see that many of the differences which dis- 
tinguish men are merely the effect of habit and the different methods 
of life men adopt in society. Thus a robust or delicate constitution, 
and the strength or weakness attaching to it, are more frequently the 
effects of a hardy or effeminate method of education than of the 
original endowment of the body. It is the same with the powers of 
the mind; for education not only make a difference between such as 
are cultured and such as are not, but even increases the differences 
which exist among the former, in proportion to their respective de- 
grees of culture : as the distance between a giant and a dwarf on the 
sai^ road increases with every step they take. If we compare the 
prodigious diversity, which obtains in the education and manner of 
life of the various orders of men in the state of society, with the uni- 
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formity and simplicity of animal and savage life, in which every one 
lives on the same kind of food and in exactly the same manner, and 
does exactly the same things, it is easy to conceive how much less the 
difference between man and man must be in a state of nature than 
in a state of society, and how greatly the natural inequality of man- 
kind must be increased by the inequalities of social institutions. 

But even if nature really affected, in the distribution of her gifts, 
that partiality which is imputed to her, what advantage would the 
greatest of her favorites derive from it, to the detriment of others, in 
a state that admits of hardly any kind of relation between them? 
Where there is no love, of what advantage is beauty? Of what use 
is wit to those who do not converse, or cunning to those who have 
no business with others? I hear it constantly repeated that, in such 
a state, the strong would oppress the weak ; but what is here meant by 
oppression? Some, it is said, would violently domineer over others, 
who would groan under a servile submission to their caprices. This 
indeed is exactly what I observe to be the case among us ; but I do not 
see how it can be inferred of men in a state of nature, who could 
not easily be brought to conceive w'hat we mean by dominion and 
servitude. One man, it is true, might seize the fruits which another 
had gathered, the game he had killed, or the cave he had "chosen for 
shelter; but how would he ever be able to exact obedience, and what 
ties of dependence could there be among men without possessions? 
If, for instance, I am driven from one tree, I can go to the next; if I 
am disturbed in one place, what hinders me from going to another? 
Again, should I happen to meet with a man so much stronger than 
myself, and at the same time so depraved, so indolent, and so barba- 
rous, as to compel me to provide for his sustenance w^hile he himself 
remains idle ; he must take care not to have his eyes off me for a single 
moment ; he must bind me fast before he goes to sleep, or I shall cer- 
tainly either knock him on the head or make my escape. That is to 
say, he must in such a case voluntarily expose himself to much greater 
trouble than he seeks to avoid, or can give me. After all this, let him 
be off his guard ever so little ; let him but turn his head aside at any 
sudden noise, and I shall be instantly twenty paces off, lost in the 
forest, and, my fetters burst asunder, he would never see me again. 

Without my expatiating thus uselessly on these details, every one 
must see that as the bonds of servitude are formed merely by the 
mutual dependence of men on one another and the reciprocal needs 
that unite them, it is impossible to make any man a slave, unless he be 
first reduced to a situation in which he cannot Jo without the help of 
others : and, since such a situation does not exist in a state of nature, 
every one is there his own master, and the law of the strongest of 
no effect. '' 

' Having proved that the inequality of mankind is hardly felt, and 
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that its i:tfluence is next to nothing in a state of nature, I must next 
show its origin and trace its progress in the successive developments 
of the human mind. Having shown that human perfectibility, the 
social virtues, and the other faculties which natural man potentially 
possessed, could never develop of themselves, but must require the 
fortuitous concurrence of many foreign causes that might never arise, 
and without which he would have remained for ever in his primitive 
condition, I must now collect and consider the different accidents 
which may have improved the human understanding while depraving 
the species, and made man wicked while making him sociable; so as to 
bring him and the world from that distant period to the point ^t 
which we now behold them. 

I confess that, as the events I am going to describe might have 
happened in various ways, I have nothing to determine my choice but 
conjectures: but such conjectures become reasons, when they are the 
most probable that can be drawn from the nature of things, and the 
only means of discovering the truth. The consequences, however, 
which I mean to deduce will not be barely conjectural; as, on the prin* 
ciples just laid down, it would be impossible to form any other theory 
that would not furnish the same results, and from which I could not 
draw the sBme conclusions. 

This will be a sufficient apology for my not dwelling on the man- 
ner in which the lapse of time compensates for the little probability 
in the events; on the surprising power of trivial causes, when their 
action is constant; on the impossibility, on the one hand, of destroy- 
ing certain hypotheses, though on the other we cannot give them the 
certainty of known matters of fact; on its being within the province 
of history, when two facts are given as real, and have to be connected 
by a series of intermediate facts, which are unknown or supposed to 
be so, to supply such facts as may connect them; and on its being in 
the same province of philosophy when history is silent, to determine 
similar facts to serve the same end; and lastly, on the influence of 
similarity, which, in the case of events, reduces the facts to a much 
smaller number of different classes than is commonly imagined. It 
is enough for me to offer these hints to the consideration of my 
judges, and to have so arranged that the general reader has no need 
to consider them at all. 



THE SECOND PART 


The first man who, having enclosed a piece of ground, bethought 
himself of saying This is mine, and found people simple enough to 
believe him, was the real founder of civil society. From how many 
crimes, wars and murders, from how many horrors and misfortunes 
might not any one have saved mankind, by pulling up the stakes, 
or filling up the ditch, and crying to his fellows, ‘'Beware of listen- 
ing to this impostor; you are undone if you once forget that the fruits 
of the earth belong to us all, and the earth itself to nobody.^' But 
there is great probability that things had then already come to such a 
pitch, that they could no longer continue as they were; for the idea 
of property depends on many prior ideas, which could only be ac- 
quired successively, and cannot have been formed all at once in the 
human mind. Mankind must have made very considerable progress, 
and acquired considerable knowledge and industry which they must 
also have transmitted and increased from age to age, before they ar- 
rived at this last point of the state of nature. Let us then go farther 
back, and endeavor to unify under a single point of view that slow suc- 
cession of events and discoveries in the most natural order. 

Man’s first feeling was that of his own existence, and his first care 
that of self-prescrevation. The produce of the earth furnished him 
with all he needed and instinct told him how to use it. Hunger and 
other appetites made him at various times experience various modes 
of existence; and among these was one which urged him to propa- 
gate his species — a blind propensity that, having nothing to do with 
the heart, produced a merely animal act. The want once gratified, the 
two sexes knew each other no more ; and even the offspring was noth- 
ing to its mother, as soon as it could do without her. 

Such was the condition of infant man; the life of an animal limited 
at first to mere sensations, and hardly profiting by the gifts nature 
bestowed on him, much less capable of entertaining a thought of forc- 
ing anything from her. But difficulties soon presented ’themselves, 
and it became necessary to learn how to surmount them: the height 
of the trees, which* prevented him from gathering their fruits, the 
competition of other animals desirous of the same fruits, and the 
ferocity of those who needed them for their own preservation, all 
obliged him to apply himself to bodily exercises. He had to be active, 
swift of foot, and vigorous in fight. Natural weapons, stones and 
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sticks, were easily found: he learned to surmount the obstacles of 
nature, to contend in case of necessity with other animals, and to dis- 
pute for the means of subsistence even with other men, or to idemnify 
himself for what he was forced to give up to a stronger. 

In proportion as the human race grew more numerous, men's cares 
increased. The difference of soils, climates and seasons, must have 
introduced some differences into their manner of living. Barren 
years, long and sharp winters, scorching summers which parched the 
fruits of the earth, must have demanded a new industry. On the 
seashore and the banks of rivers, they invented the hook and line, and 
became fishermen and eaters of fish. In the forests they made boWwS 
and arrows, and became huntsmen and warriors. In cold countries 
they clothed themselves with the skins of the beasts they had slain. 
The lightning, a volcano, or some lucky chance acquainted them with 
fire, a new resource against the rigors of winter; they next learned 
how to preserve this element, then how to reproduce it, and finally 
how to prepare with it the flesh of animals which before they had 
eaten raw. 

This repeated relevance of various beings to himself, and one to an- 
other, would naturally give rise in the human mind to the perceptions 
of certain relations between them. Thus the relations which we de- 
note by the terms, great, small, strong, weak, swift, slow, fearful, bold, 
and the like, almost insensibly compared at need, must have at length 
produced in him a kind of reflection, or rather a mechanical prudence, 
which would indicate to him the precautions most necessary to his 
security. 

The new intelligence which resulted from this development in- 
creased his superiority over other animals, by making him sensible of 
it. He would now endeavor, therefore, to ensnare them, would play 
them a thousand tricks, and though many of them might surpass him 
in swiftness or in strength, would in time become the master of 
some and the scourge of others. Thus, the first time he looked into 
himself, he felt the first emotion of pride; and, at a time when he 
scarce knew how to distinguish the different orders of beings, by look- 
ing upon his species as of the highest order, he prepared the way for 
assuming pre-eminence as an individual. 

Other men, it is true, were not then to him what they now are to 
us, and he had no greater intercourse with them than with other 
animals; yet they were not neglected in his observations. The con- 
formities, which he would in time discover between them, and be- 
tween himself and his female, led him to judge of others which were 
not then perceptible; and finding that they all behaved as he him- 
self would have done in like circumstances, he naturally inferred that 
their manner of thinking and acting was altogether in conformity with 
his own. This important truth, once deeply impressed on his mind. 
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must have induced him, from an intuitive feeling more certain and 
much mofe rapid than any kind of reasoning, to pursue the rules of 
conduct, which he had best observe towards them, for his own security 
and advantage. 

Taught by experience that the love of well-being is the sole motive 
of human actions, he found himself in a position to distinguish the 
few cases, in which mutual interest might justify him in relying upon 
the assistance of his fellows; and also the still fewer cases in which 
a conflict of interests might give cause to suspect them. In the 
former case, he joined in the same herd with them, or at most in some 
kind of loose association, that laid no restraint on its members, and 
lasted no longer than the transitory occasion that formed it. In the 
latter case, every one sought his own private advantage, either by 
open force, if he thought himself strong enough, or uy address and 
cunning, if he felt himself the weaker. 

In this manner, men may have insensibly acquired some gross ideas 
of mutual undertakings, and of the advantages of fulfilling them; that 
is, just so far as their present and apparent interest was concerned: 
for they were perfect strangers to foresight, and were so far from 
troubling themselves about the distant future, that they hardly thought 
of the morrow. If a deer was to be taken, every one saw that, in 
order to succed, he must abide faithfully by his post: but if a hare 
happened to come within the reach of any one of them, it is not to 
be doubted that he pursued it without scruple, and, having seized his 
prey, cared very little, if by so doing he caused his companions to 
miss theirs. 

It is easy to understand that such intercourse would not require a 
language much more refined than that of rooks or monkeys, who as- 
sociate together for much the same purpose. Inarticulate cries, plenty 
of gestures and some imitative sounds, must have been for a long 
time the universal language; and by the addition, in every country, 
of some conventional articulate sounds (of which, as I have already 
intimated, the first institution is not too easy to explain) particular lan- 
guages were produced; but these were rude and imperfect, and nearly 
such as are liow to be found among some savage nations. 

Hurried on by the rapidity of time, by the abundance of things I 
have to say, and by the almost insensible progress of things in their 
beginnings, I pass over in an instant a multitude of ages; for the slower 
the events were in their succession, the more rapidly may they be de- 
scribed. 

These first advances enabled men to make others with greater 
rapidity. In proportion as they grew enlightened, they grew indus- 
trious. They ceased to fall asleep under the first tree, or in the first 
cave that afforded them shelter ; they invented several kinds of imple- 
ments of hard and sharp stones, which they used to dig up the earth. 
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and to cut wood; they then made huts out of branches, and after- 
wards learned to plaster them over with mud and clay. This was the 
epoch of a first revolution, which established and distinguished 
families, and introduced a kind of property, in itself the source of a 
thousand quarrels and conflicts. As, however, the strongest were 
probably the first to build themselves huts which they felt themselves 
able to defend, it may be concluded that the weak found it much easier 
and safer to imitate, than to attempt to dislodge them: and of those 
who were once provided with huts, none could have any inducement 
to appropriate that of his neighbor; not indeed so much because it 
did not belong to him, as because it could be of no use, and he could; 
not make himself master of it without exposing himself to a desperate 
battle with the family which occupied it. 

The first expansions of the human heart were the eflfects of a novel 
situation, which united husbands and wives, fathers and children, under 
one roof. The habit of living together soon gave rise to the finest 
feelings known to humanity, conjugal love and paternal affection. 
Every family became a little society, the more united because liberty 
and reciprocal attachment were the only bonds of its union. The sexes, 
whose manner of life had been hitherto the same, began now to adopt 
different ways of living. The women became more sedentary, and 
accustomed themselves to mind the hut and their children, while the 
men went abroad in search of their common subsistence. From living 
a softer life, both sexes also began to lose something of their strength 
and ferocity: but, if individuals became to some extent less able to 
encounter wild beasts separately, they found it, on the other hand, 
easier to assemble and resist in common. 

The simplicity and solitude of man’s life in this new condition, the 
paucity of his wants, and the implements he had invented to satisfy 
them, left him a great deal of leisure, which he employed to furnish 
himself with many conveniences unknown to his fathers : and this was 
the first yoke he inadvertently imposed on himself, and the first source 
of the evils he prepared for his descendants. For, besides continuing 
thus to enervate both body and mind, these conveniences lost with use 
almost all their power to please, and even degenerated info re^kjieeds, 
till the want of them became far more disagreeable than the"* posses- 
sion of them had been pleasant. Men would have been unhappy the 
loss of them, though the possession did not make them happy.^^- i 

We can here see a little better how the use of speech became es- 
tablished, and insensibly improved in each family, and we may form a 
conjecture also concerning the manner in which various causes may 
have extended and accelerated the progress of language, by making 
it more and more necessary. Floods or earthquakes surrounded in- 
habited districts with precipices or waters: revolutions of the globe 
tore off portions from the continent, and made them islands. It is 
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readily seen that amon^ ^men thus collected and compelled to live to- 
gether, a common idiom must have arisen much more easily than 
among those who still wandered through the forests of the conti- 
nent Thus it is? very possible that after their first essays in naviga- 
tion the islanders brought over the use of speech to the continent: 
and it is at least very probable that communities and languages were 
first established in islands, and even came to perfection there before 
they were known on the mainland. 

Everything now begins to change its aspect. Men, who have up 
to now been roving in the woods, by taking to a more settled manner 
of life, come gradually together, form separate bodies, and at length 
in every country arises a distinct nation, united in character and man- 
ners, not by regulations or laws, but by uniformity of life and food, 
and the common influence of climate. Permanent neighborhood could 
not fail to produce, in time, some connection between different fami- 
lies. Among young pepole of opposite sexes, living in neighboring 
huts, the transient commerce required by nature soon led, through 
mutual intercourse, to another kind not less agreeable, and more per- 
manent. Men began now to take the difference between objects into 
account, and to make comparisons; they acquired imperceptibly the 
ideas of beauty and merit, which soon gave rise to feelings of prefer- 
ence, In consequence of seeing each other often, they could not do 
without seeing each other constantly. A tender and pleasant feeling 
insinuated itself into their souls, and the least opposition turned it 
into an impetuous fury: with love arose jealousy; discord triumphed, 
and human blood was sacrificed to the gentlest of all passions. 

As ideas and feelings succeeded one another, and heart and head 
were brought into play, men continued to lay aside their original wild- 
ness; their private connections became every day more intimate as their 
limits extended. They accustomed themselves to assemble before their 
huts round a large tree; singing and dancing, the true offspring of love 
and leisure, became the amusement, or rather the occupation, of men 
and women thus assembled together with nothing else to do. Each 
one began to consider the rest, and to wish to be considered in turn; 
and thus .a value came to be attached to public esteem. Whoever sang 
or dances best, whoever was the handsomest, the strongest, the most 
dextetpus, or the most eloquent, came to be of most consideration; 
and was the first step towards inequality, and at the same time to- 
wards' vice. From these first distinctions arose on the one side vanity 
and contempt and on the other shame and envy: and the fermentation 
caused by these new leavens ended by producing combinations fatal 
to innocence and happiness. 

As soon as men began to value one another, and the idea of con- 
sideration had got a footing in the mind, every one put in his claim 
to it, and it became impossible to refuse it to any with impunity. 
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Hence arose the first obligations of civility even among savages ; and 
every intended injury became an affront; because, besides the hurt 
which might result from it, the party injured was certain to find in it 
a contempt for his person, which was often more insupportable than 
the hurt itself. 

Thus, as every man punished the contempt shown him by others, in 
proportion to his opinion of himself, revenge became terrible, and 
men bloody and cruel. This is precisely the state reached by most of 
the savage nations known to us : and it is for want of having made a 
proper distinction in our ideas, and seen how very far they already 
are from the state of nature, that so many writers have hastily con- 
cluded that man is naturally cruel, and requires civil institutions to 
make him more mild; whereas nothing is more gentle than man in his 
primitive state, as he is placed by nature at an equal distance from the 
stupidity of brutes, and the fatal ingenuity of civilized man. Equally 
confined by instinct and reason to the sole care of guarding himself 
against the mischiefs which threaten him, he is restrained by natural 
compassion from doing any injury to others, and is not led to do such 
a thing even in return for injuries received. For, according to the 
axiom of the wise Locke, There can he no injury, zuhere there is no 
property. 

But it must be remarked that the society thus formed, and the rela- 
tions thus established among men, required of them qualities different 
from those which they possessed from their primitive constitution. 
Morality began to appear in human actions, and every one, before the 
institution of law, was the only judge and avenger of the injuries done 
him so that the goodness which was suitable in the pure state of 
nature was no longer proper in the new-born state of society. Pun- 
ishments had to be made more severe, as opportunities of offending 
became more frequent, and the dread of vengeance had to take the 
place of the rigor of the law. Thus, though men had become less 
patient, amd their natural compassion had already suffered some dim- 
inution, this period of expansion of the human faculties, keeping 
a just mean between the indolence of the primitive state and the petu- 
lant activity of our egoism, must have been the happiest and most 
stable of epochs. The more we reflect on it, the more we shall find 
that this state was the least subject to revolutions, and altogether the 
very best man could experience; so that he can have departed from 
it only through some fatal accident, which, for the public good, should 
never have happened. The example of savages, most of whom have 
been found in this state, seems to prove that men were meant to re- 
main in it, that it is the real youth of the world, and that all subse- 
quent advances have been apparently so many steps towards the per- 
fection of the individual, but in reality towards the decrepitude of 
the species. 
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So long as men remained content with their rustic huts, so long as 
they were satisfied with clothes made of the skins of animals and 
sewn together with thorns and fishbones, adorned themselves only 
with feathers and shells, and continued to paint their bodies different 
colors, to improve and beautify their bows and arrows and to make 
with sharp-edged stones fishing boats or clumsy musical instruments; 
in a word, so long as they undertook only what a single person could 
accomplish, and confined themselves to such arts as did not require 
the joint labor of several hands, they lived free, healthy, honest and 
happy lives, so long as their nature allowed, and as they continued to 
enjoy the pleasures of mutual and independent intercourse. But 
from the moment one man began to stand in need of the help of an- 
other; from the moment it appeared advantageous to any one man to 
have enough provisions for two, equality disappeared, property was 
introduced, work became indispensable, and vast forests became smil- 
ing fields, which man had to water with the sweat of his brow, and 
where slavery and misery were soon seen to germinate and grow up 
with the crops. 

Metallurgy and agriculture were the two arts which produced this 

great revolution. The poets tell us it was gold and silver, but, for 

the philosophers, it was iron and corn, which first civilized men, and 

ruined humanity. Thus both were unknown to the savages of Amer- 

ica, who for that reason are still savage: the other nations also seem 
to have continued in a state of barbarism while they practised only 
one of these arts. One of the best reasons, perhaps, why Europe 
has been, if not longer, at least more constantly and highly civilized 
than the rest of the world, is that it is at once the most abundant in 
iron and the most fertile in corn. 

It is difficult to conjecture how men first came to know and use iron ; 
for it is impossible to suppose they would of themselves think of dig- 
ging the ore out of the mine, and preparing it for smelting, before 
they knew what would be the result. On the other hand, we have the 
less reason to suppose this discovery the effect of any accidental fire, 
as mines are only formed in barren places, bare of trees and plants; 
so that it looks as if nature had taken pains to keep the fatal secret 
from us. There remains, therefore, only the extraordinary accident of 
some volcano which, by ejecting metallic substances already in fusion, 
suggested to the spectators the idea of imitating the natural opera- 
tion. And we must further conceive them as possessed of uncommon 
courage and foresight, to undertake so laborious a work, with so dis- 
tant a prospect of drawing advantage from it; yet these qualities are 
united only in minds more advanced than we can suppose those of 
these first discoveries to have been. 

With regard to agriculture, the principles of it were known long 
before they were put in practice ; and it is indeed hardly possible that 
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men, consti^ntly employed in drawing their subsistence from plants 
and trees, should not readily acquire a knowledge of the means made 
use of by nature for the propagation of vegetables. It was in all 
probability very long, however, before their industry took that turn, 
either because trees, which together with hunting and fishing afforded 
them food, did not require their attention; or because they were 
ignorant of the use of corn, or without instruments to cultivate it; or 
because they lacked foresight to future needs; or lastly, because they 
were without means of preventing others from robbing them of the 
fruit of their labor. 

When they grew more industrious, it is natural to believe thaf 
they began, with the help of sharp stones and pointed sticks, to culti- 
vate a few vegetables or roots around their huts; though it was long 
before they knew how to prepare corn, or were provided with the 
implements necessary for raising it in any large quantity ; not to 
mention how essential it is, for husbandry, to consent to immediate 
loss, in order to reap a future gain — a precaution very foreign to the 
turn of a savage’s mind; for, as I have said, he hardly foresees in the 
morning what he will need at night. 

The invention of the other arts must therefore have been necessary 
to compel mankind to apply themselves to agriculture. No sooner 
were artificers wanted to smelt and forge iron, than others were re- 
quired to maintain them; the more hands that were employed in man- 
ufacturers, the fewer were left to provide for the common subsist- 
ence, though the number of mouths to be furnished with food re- 
mained the same: and as some required commodities in exchange for 
their iron, the rest at length discovered the method of making iron 
serve for the multiplication of commodities. By this means the arts 
of husbandry and agriculture were established on the one hand, and 
the art of working metals and multiplying their uses on the other. 

The cultivation of the earth necessarily brought about its dis- 
tribution; and property, once recognized, gave rise to the first rules 
of justice; for, to secure each man his own, it had to be possible 
for each to have something. Besides, as men began to look forward 
to the future, and all had something to lose, every one had reason 
to apprehend that reprisals would follow any injury he might do to 
another. This origin is so much the more natural, as it is impos- 
sible to conceive how property can come from anything but manual 
labor : for what else can a man add to things which he does not origi- 
nally create, so as to make them his own property ? It is the husband- 
man’s labor alone that, giving him a title to the produce of the ground 
he has tilled, gives him a claim also to the land itself, at least till 
harvest; and so, from year to year, a constant possession which is 
easily transformed into property. When the ancients, says Grotius, 
gave to Ceres the title of Legislatrix, and to a festival celebrated in 
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her honor the name of Thesmophoria, they meant by that that the 
distribution of lands had produced a new kind of right : that it so say, 
the right of property, which is different from the right deducible from 
the law of nature. 

In this state of affairs, equality might have been sustained, had the 
talents of individuals been equal, and had, for example, the use of iron 
and the consumption of commodities always exactly balanced each 
other; but, as there was nothing to preserve this balance, it was soon 
disturbed; the strongest did most work; the most skilful turned his 
labor to best account; the most ingenious devised methods of dimin- 
ishing his labor: the husbandman wanted more iron, or the smith 
more corn, and, while both labored equally, the one gained a great 
deal by his work, while the other could hardly support himself. Thus 
natural inequality unfolds itself insensibly with that of combination, 
and the difference between men, developed by their different circum- 
stances, becomes more sensible and permanent in its effects, and be- 
gins to have an influence, in the same proportion, over the lot of 
individuals. 

Matters once at this pitch, it is easy to imagine the rest. I shall 
not detain the reader with a description of the successive invention of 
other arts, the development of language, the trial and utilisation of 
talents, the inequality of fortunes, the use and abuse of riches, and 
all the details connected with them which the reader can easily supply 
for himself. I shall confine myself to a glance at mankind in this 
new situation. 

Behold then all human faculties developed, memory and imagina- 
tion in full play, egoism interested, reason active, and the mind al- 
most at the highest point of its perfection. Behold all the natural 
qualities in action, the rank and condition of every man assigned him; 
not merely his share of property and his power to serve or injure 
others, but also his wit, beauty, strength or skill, merit or talents : 
and these being the only qualities capable of commanding respect, it 
soon became necessary to possess or to affect them. 

It now became the interest of men to appear what they really were 
not. To be and to seem became two totally different things; and 
from this distinction sprang insolent pomp and cheating trickery, with 
all the numerous vices that go in their train. On the other hand, 
free and independent as men were before, they were now, in conse- 
quence of a multiplicity of new wants, brought into subjection, as it 
were, to all nature, and particularly to one another; and each be- 
came in some degree a slave even in becoming the master of other 
men: if rich, they stood in need of the services of others; if poor, of 
their assistance; and even a middle condition did not enable them to 
do without one another. Alan must now, therefore, have been per- 
petually employed in getting others to interest themselves in his lot, 
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and in making them, apparently at least, if not really, find their ad- 
vantage in promoting his own. Thus he must have been sly and 
artful in his behavior to some, and imperious and cruel to others; 
being under a kind of necessity to ill-use all the persons of whom he 
stood in need, when he could not frighten them into compliance, and 
did not judge it his interest to be useful to them. Insatiable ambi- 
tion, the thirst of raising their respective fortunes, not so much from 
real want as from the desire to surpass others, inspired all men with 
a vile propensity to injure one another, and with a secret jealousy, 
which is the more dangerous, as it puts on the mask of benevolence, 
to carry its point with greater security. In a word, there arojie 
rivalry and competition on the one hand, and conflicting interests on 
the other, together with a secret desire on both of profiting at the 
expense of others. All these evils were the first effects of property, 
and the inseparable attendants of growing inequality. 

Before the invention of signs to represent riches, wealth could 
hardly consist in anything but lands and cattle, the only real posses- 
sions men can have. But, when inheritances so increased in number 
and extent as to occupy the whole of the land, and to border on one 
another, one man could aggrandise himself only at the expense of 
another; at the same time the supernumeraries, who had been too 
weak or too indolent to make such acquisitions, and had grown poor 
without sustaining any loss, because while they saw everything 
change around them, they remained still the same, were obliged to 
receive their subsistence, or steal it, from the rich ; and this soon 
bred, according to their different characters, dominion and slavery, or 
violence and rapine. The wealthy, on their part, had no sooner be- 
gun to taste the pleasure of command, than they disdained all others, 
and, using their old slaves to acquire new, thought of nothing but 
subduing and enslaving their neighbors; like ravenous wolves, which, 
having once tasted human flesh, despise every other food and thence 
forth seek only to devour. 

Thus, as the most powerful or the most miserable considered their 
might or misery as a kind of right to the possessions of others, equiv- 
alent, in their opinion, to that of property, the destruction of equality 
was attended by the most terrible disorders. Usurpations by the rich, 
robbery by the poor, and the unbridled passions of both, suppressed the 
cries of natural compassion and the still feeble voice of justice, and 
filled men with avarice, ambition and vice. Between the title of the 
strongest and that of the first occupier, there arose perpetual con- 
flicts, which never ended but in battles and bloodshed. The new-born 
state of society thus gave rise to a horrible state of war; men thus 
harassed and depraved were no longer capable of retracing their 
steps or renouncing the fatal acquisitions they had made, but, labor- 
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ing by the abuse of the faculties which do theii* honor, merely to their 
own confusion, brought themselves to the brink of ruin. 

Attonitus novitate malt, divesque miscrque, 

Effugere optat opes; ct qiice modo voverat odit. 

It is impossible that men should not at length have reflected on 
so wretched a situation, and on the calamities that overwhelmed them. 
The rich, in particular, must have felt how much they suffered by a 
constant state of war, of which they bore all the expense; and in 
which, though all risked their lives, they alone risked their property. 
Besides, however speciously they might disguise their usurpations, 
they knew that they were founded on precarious and false titles; so 
that, if others took from them by force what they themselves had 
gained by force, they would have* no reason to complain. Even those 
who had been enriched by their own industry, could hardly base their 
proprietorship on better claims. It was in vain to repeat, “I built 
this well; I gained this spot by my industry.’' Who gave you your 
standing, it might be answered, and what right have you to demand 
payment of us for doing what we never asked you to do? Do you 
not know that numbers of your fellow-creatures are starving, for 
want of what you have too much of? You ought to have had the 
express and universal consent of mankind, before appropriating more 
of the common subsistence than you needed for your own mainte- 
nance. Destitute of valid reasons to justify and sufficient strength to 
defend himself, able to crush individuals with ease, but easily crushed 
himself by a troop of bandits, one against all, and incapable, on ac- 
count of mutual jealousy, of joining wdth his equals against num- 
erous enemies united by the common hope of plunder, the rich man, 
thus urged by necessity, conceived at length the profoundest plan 
that ever entered the mind of man; this was to employ in his favor 
the forces of those who attacked him, to make allies of his adver- 
saries, to inspire them with different maxims, and to give them other 
institutions as favorable to himself as the law of nature w^as un- 
favorable. 

With this view, after having represented to his neighbors the 
horror of a situation wdiich armed every man against the rest, and 
made their possessions as burdemsome to them as their wants, and in 
which no safety could be expected either in riches or in poverty, he 
readily devised plausible arguments to make them close with his 
design. “Let us join,” said he, “to guard the w’^eak from oppression, 
to restrain the ambitious, and secure to every man the possession of 
what belongs to him: let us institute rules of justice and peace, to 
which all without exception may be obliged to conform; rules that 
may in some measure make amends for the caprices of fortune, by 
subjecting equally the powerful and the weak to the observance of 
reciprocal obligations. Let us, in a word, instead of turning our 
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forces ag'iinst ourselves, collect them in a supreme power which may 
govern us by wise laws, protect and defend all the members of the 
association, repulse their common enemies, and maintain eternal har- 
mony among us.’^ 

Far fewer words to this purpose would have been enough to im- 
pose on men so barbarous and easily seduced; especially as they had 
too many disputes among themselves to do without arbitrators, and 
too much ambition and avarice to go long without masters. All ran 
headlong to their chains, in hopes of securing their liberty; for they 
had just wit enough to perceive the advantages of political institu- 
tions, without experience enough to enable them to foresee t^ie 
dangers. The most capable of foreseeing the dangers were the very 
persons who expected to benefit by them; and even the most prudent 
judged it not inexpedient to sacrifice one part of their freedom to en- 
sure the rest; as a wounded man has his arm cut off to save the rest 
of his body. 

Such was, or may well have been, the origin of society and law, 
w'hich bound new fetters on the poor, and gave new powers to the 
rich ; which irretrievably destroyed natural liberty, eternally fixed the 
law of property and inequality, converted clever usurpation into un- 
alterable right, and, for the advantage of a few ambitious individuals, 
subjected all mankind to perpetual labor, slavery and wretchedness. 
It is easy to see how the estabhshement of one community made that 
of all the rest necessary, and how, in order to make head against united 
forces, the rest of mankind had to unite in turn. Societies soon 
multiplied and spread over the face of the earth, till hardly a corner 
of the world was left in which a man could escape the yoke, and with- 
draw his head from beneath the sw^ord wdiich he saw perpetually hang- 
ing over him by a thread. Civil right having thus liecome the com- 
mon rule among the members of each commuritv, the law of nature 
maintained its place only between different communities, wdiere, under 
the name of the right of nations, it was qualified by certain tacit 
conventions, in rodcr to make commerce practicable, and serve as a 
substitute for natural compassion, which lost, wdien applied to so- 
cieties, almost all the influence it had over individuals, and survived no 
longer except in some great cosmopolitan spirits, w'ho, breaking 
down the imaginary barriers that separate different peoples, follow 
the example of our Sovereign Creator, and include the whole human 
race in their benevolence. 

But bodies politic, remaining thus in a state of nature among them- 
selves, presently experienced the inconveniences w^hich had obliged 
individuals to forsake it; for this state l)ecamc still more fatal to 
these great bodies than it had been to the individuals of whom they 
were composed. Hence arose national wars, battles, murders, and 
reprisals, which shock nature and outrage reason; together with all 
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those horrible prejudices which class among the virtues the honor of 
shedding human blood. The most distinguished men hence learned 
to consider cutting each other's throat’s a, duty; at length men mas- 
sacred their fellow-creatures by thousands without so much as know- 
ing why, and committed more murders in a single day’s fighting, and 
more violent outrages in the sack of a single town, than were commit- 
ted in the state of nature during whole ages over the whole earth. 
Such were the first effects which we can see to have followed the 
division of mankind into different communities. But let us return 
to their institutions. 

I know that same writers have given other explanations of the 
origin of political societies, such as the conquest of the powerful, 
or the association of the weak. It is, indeed, indifferent to my argu- 
ment which of these causes we choose. That whi< h I have just 
laid down, however, appears to me the most natural for the following 
reasons. First : because, in the first case, the right of conquest, being 
no right in itself, could not serve as a foundation on which to build 
any other; the victor and the vanquished people still remained with 
respect to each other in the state of war, unless the vanquished, re- 
stored to the full possession of their liberty, voluntarily made choice 
of the victor for their chief. For till then, whatever capitulation 
may have been made being founded on violence, and therefore ipso 
facto void, there could not have been on this hypothesis either a real 
society or body politic, or any law other than that of the strongest. 
Secondly: because the words strong' and weak are, in the second 
case, ambiguous ; for during the interval between the establishment 
or a right of property, or prior occupancy, and that of political gov- 
ernment, the meaning of these words is better expressed by the terms 
rich and poor: because, in fact, before the institution of laws, men 
had no other way of reducing their equals to submission, than by at- 
tacking their goods, or making some of their own ewer to them. 
Thirdly: because, as the poor had nothing but their freedom to lose, 
it would have been in the highest degree absurd for them to resign 
voluntarily the only good they still enjoyed, without getting anything 
in exchange: whereas the rich havjng feelings, if I may so express 
myself, in every part of their possessions, it was much easier to harm 
them, and therefore more necessary for them to take precautions 
against it; and, in short, because it is more reasonable to suppose a 
thing to have been invented by those to whom it would be of service, 
than by those whom it must have harmed. 

Government had, in its infancy, no regular and constant form. 
The want of experience and philosophy prevented men from seeing 
any but present inconviences, and they thought of providing against 
others only as they presented themselves. In spite of the endeavors 
of the wisest legislators, the political state remained imperfect, be- 
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cause it was little more than the work of chance ; and, as it had begun 
ill, though time revealed its defects and suggested remedies, the orig- 
inal faults were never repaired. It was continually being patched 
up, when the first task should have been to get the site cleared and 
all the old materials removed, as was done by Lycurgus at Sparta, if 
a stable and lasting edifice was to be erected. Society consisted at 
first merely of a few general conventions, which every member bound 
himself to observe; and for the performance of covenants the whole 
body went security to each individual. Experience only could show 
the weakness of such a constitution, and how easily it might be in- 
fringed with impunity, from the difficulty of convicting men of 1 
faults, where the public alone was to be witness and judge: the law 
could not but be eluded in many ways; disorders and inconveniences 
could not but multiply continually, till it became necessary to commit 
the dangerous trust of public authority to private persons, and the 
care of enforcing obedience to the deliberations of the people to the 
magistrate. For to say that chiefs were chosen before the confeder- 
acy was formed, and that the administrators of the laws were there 
before the laws themselves, is too absurd a supposition to consider 
seriously. 

It would be as unreasonable to suppose that men at first threw 
themselves irretrievably and unconditionally into the arms of an ab- 
solute master, and that the first expedient w'hich proud and unsub- 
dued men hit upon for their common security was to run headlong 
into slavery. For what reason, in fact, did they take to themselves 
superiors, if it was not in order that they might be defended from 
oppression, and have protection for their lives, liberties and proper- 
ties, which are, so to speak, the constituent elements of their being? 
Now, in the relations between man and man, the worst that can happen 
is for one to find himself at the mercy of another, and it would have 
been inconsistent with common-sense to begin by bestowing on a 
chief the only things they w^anted his help to preserve. What 
equivalent could he offer them for so great a right? And if he had 
presumed to exact it under pretext of defending them, would he not 
have received the answer recorded in the fable : “What more can the 
enemy do to us?’ It is therefore beyond dispute, and indeed the 
fundamental maxim of all political right, that people have set up chiefs 
to protect their liberty, and not to enslave them. If 'luc hare a prince^ 
said Pliny to Trajan, it is to save ourselves from hiaving a jnaster. 

Politicians indulge in the same sophistry about the love of liberty 
as philosophers about the state of nature. They judge, by what they 
see, of very different things, which they have not seen; and attribute 
to man a natural propensity to servitude, because the slaves within 
their observation are seen to bear the yoke with patience; they fail 
to "reflect that it is with liberty as with innocence and virtue; the 
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value is known only to those who possess them, and the taste for them 
is forfeited when they arc forfeited themselves. “I know the charms 
of your country,” said Brasidas to a Satrap, who was comparing the 
life at Sparta with that at Persepolis, ‘'but you cannot know the pleas- 
ures of mine.” 

An unbroken horse erects his mane, paws the ground and starts 
back impetuously at the sight of the bridle; while one which is prop- 
erly trained suffers patiently even whip and spur : so savage man will 
not bend his neck to the yoke to which civilized man submits without 
a murmur, but prefers the most turbulent state of liberty to the most 
peaceful slavery. We cannot therefore, from the servility of nations 
already enslaved, judge of the natural disposition of mankind for or 
against slavery; we should go by the prodigious efforts of every free 
people to save itself from oppression. I know that the former are 
for ever holding forth in praise of the tranquillity they enjoy in their 
chains, and that they call a state of wretched servitude a state of 
peace: miserrimam scnntniem paccm appellant. But when I observe 
the latter sacrificing pleasure, peace, wealth, power and life itself to 
the preservation of that one treasure, which is so disdained by those 
who have lost it; when I sec free-born animals dash their brains out 
against the bars of their cage, from an innate impatience of cap- 
tivity; when I behold numbers of naked savages, that despise Euro- 
pean pleasures, braving hunger, fire, the sword and death, to preserve 
nothing but their independence, I feel that it is not for slaves to argue 
about liberty. 

With regard to paternal authority, from which some writers have 
derived absolute government and all society, it is enough, without 
going back to the contrary arguments of Locke and Sidney, to re- 
mark that nothing on earth can be further from the ferocious spirit 
of despotism than the mildness of that authority which looks more to 
the advantage of him who obeys than to that of him who commands; 
that, by the law of nature, the father is the child’s master no longer 
than his help is necessary; that from that time they are both equal, 
the son being perfectly independent of the father, and owing him only 
respect and not obedience. For gratitude is a duty which ought to be 
paid, but not a right to be exacted : instead of saying that civil society 
is derived from paternal authority, we ought to say rather that the 
latter derives its principal force from the former. No individual was 
ever acknowledged as the father of many, till his sons and daugh- 
ters remained settled around him. The goods of the father, of 
which he is really the master, are the tics which keep his children in 
dependence, and he may bestow on them, if he pleases, no share of 
his property, unless they merit it by constant deference to his will. 
But the subjects of an arbitrary despot are so far from having the 
like favor to expect from their chief, that they themselves and every- 
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thing they poiisess are his property, or at least are considered by him 
as such; so that they are forced to receive, as a favor, the little of 
their own he is pleased to leave them. When he despoils them, he does 
but justice, and mercy in that he permits them to live. 

By proceeding thus to test fact by right, we should discover as little 
reason as truth in the voluntary establishment of tyranny. It would 
also be no easy matter to prove the validity of a contract binding on 
only one of the parties, where all the risk is on one side, and none on 
the other; so that no one could suffer but he who bound himself. This 
hateful system is indeed, even in modern times, very far from being 
that of wise and good monarchs, and especially of the kings of France ; 
as may be seen from several passages in their edicts ; particularly from 
the following passage in a celebrated edict published in 1667 in the 
name and by order of Louis XTV. 

“Let it nul, therefore, be said that the Sovereign is not subject to 
the laws of his State; since the contrary is a true proposition of the 
right of nations, which flattery has sometimes attacked but good 
princes have always defended as the tutelary divinity of their do- 
minions. How much more legitimate is it to say with the wise Plato, 
that the perfect felicity of a kingdom consists in th^ obedience of sub- 
jects to their prince, and of the prince to the laws, and in the laws 
being pust and constantly directed to the public good!’' 

I shall not stay here to inquire whether, as liberty is the noblest 
faculty of man, it is not degrading our very nature, reducing our- 
selves to the level of the brutes, which are mere slaves of instinct, and 
even an affront to the Author of our being, to renounce without re- 
serve the most precious of all His gifts, and to bow to the necessity 
of committing all the crimes He has forbidden, merely to gratify 
a mad or a cruel master; or if this sublime craftsman ought not to 
be less angered at seeing His workmansliip entirely destroyed than 
thus dishonored. I will waive (if my opponents please) the authority 
of Barbeyrac, who, following Locke, roundly declares that no man 
can so far sell his liberty as to submit to an arbitrary power which 
may use him as it likes. FoTj he adds, this zuoiiJd be to sell his own 
of which he is not master, I shall ask only what right those who 
were not afraid thus to debase themselves could have to subject their 
posterity to the same ignominy, and to renounce for them those bless- 
ings which they do not owe to the liberality of their progenitors, aiid 
without which life itself must be a burden to all who arc worthy of it, 

Puffendorf says that we may divest ourselves of our liberty in 
favor of other men, just as we transfer our property from one to an- 
other by contracts and agreements. But this seems a very argument. 
For in the first place, the property I alienate becomes quite foreign to 
nie>, nor can I suffer from the abuse of it; but it very nearly concerns 
me* that my liberty should not be abused, and I cannot without incur- 
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ring the guilt of the crimes I may be compelled to commit, expose 
myself to become an instrument of crime. Besides, the right of prop- 
erty being only a convention of human institution, men may dispose of 
what they possess as they pleavSe: but this is not the case with the 
essential gifts of nature, such as life and liberty,' which every man 
is permitted to enjoy, .and of which it is at least doubtful whether any 
have a right to divest themselves. By giving up the one, we degrade 
our being; by giving up the other, we do our best to annul it; and, as 
no temporal good can indemnify us for the loss of either, it would be 
an offense against both reason and nature to renounce them at any 
price whatsoever. But, even if we could transfer our liberty, as 
we do our property, there would be a great difference with regard 
to the children, who enjoy the father's substance only by the trans- 
mission of his right; whereas, liberty being a gift which they hold 
from nature as being men, their parents have no right whatever to 
deprive them of it. As then, to establish slavery, it was necessary 
to do violence to nature, so, in order to perpetuate such a right, nature 
would have to be changed. Jurists, who have gravely determined 
that the child of a slave comes into the world a slave, have decided, 
in other words, that a man shall come into the w'orld not a man. 

I regard it then as certain, that government did not begin with ar- 
bitrary power, but that this is the depravation, the extreme term, of 
government, and brings it back, finally, to just the law of the strong- 
est, which it was originally designed to remedy. Supposing, however 
it had begun in this manner, such power, being in itself illegitimate, 
could not have served as a basis for the laws of society, nor, conse- 
quently, for the inequality they instituted. 

Without entering at present upon the investigations which still re- 
main to be made into the nature of the fundamental compact under- 
lying all government, I content myself with adopting the common 
opinion concerning it, and regard the establishment of the political 
body as a real contract between the people and the chiefs chosen by 
them: a contract by w^hich both parties bind themselves to observe the 
laws therein expressed, which form the ties of their union. The people 
having in respect of their social relations concentrated all their wills 
in one, the several articles, concerning which this will is explained, 
become so many fundamental laws, obligatory on all the members of 
the State without exception, and one of these articles regulates the 
choice and power of the magistrates appointed to watch over the 
execution of the rest. This power extends to everything w^hich may 
maintain the constitution, without going so tar to alter it. It is 
accompanied by honors, in order to bring the laws and their adminis- 
trators into respect. The ministers are also distinguished by personal 
prerogatives, in order to recompense them for the cares and libor 
which good administration involves. The magistrate, on his side, 
XIII 
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binds himstlf to use the power he is entrusted with only in conformit> 
with the intention of his constituents, to maintain them all in the 
peaceable possession of what belongs to them, and to prefer on every 
occasion the public interest to his own. 

Before experience had shown, or knowledge of the human heart 
enabled men to foresee, the unavoidable abuses of such a constitution, 
it must have appeared so much the more excellent, as those who were 
charged with the care of its preservation had themselves most interest 
in it; for magistracy and the rights attaching to it being based solely 
on the fundamental laws, the magistrates would cease to be legitimate 
as soon as these ceased to exist: the people tvould no longer oWjC 
them obedience ; and as not the magistrates, but the laws, arc essential 
to the being of a State, the members of it would regain the right to 
their natural liberty. 

If we reflect with ever so little attention on this subject, we shall 
find new arguments to confirm this truth, and be convinced from the 
very nature of the contract that it cannot be irrevocable: for, if 
there were no superior power capable of insuring the fidelity of the 
contracting parties, or compelling them to perform their reciprocal 
engagements, the parties would be sole judges in their own cause, and 
each w'ould always have a right to renounce the contract, as soon as 
he found that the other had violated its terms, or that they no longer 
suited his convenience. It is upon this principle that the right of ab- 
dication may possibly be founded. Now, if, as here, we consider only 
what is human in this instituion, it is certain that, if the magistrate, 
who has all the power in his owm hands, and appropriates to himself 
all the advantages of the contract, has none the less a right to re- 
nounce his authority, the people, wdio suffer for all the faults of their 
chief, must have a much better right to renounce their dependence. 
But the terrible and innumerable quarrels and disorders that would 
necessarily arise from so dangerous a privilege, show, more than any- 
thing else, how much human governments stood in need of a more 
solid basis than mere reason, and how expedient it was for the public 
tranquillity that the divine will should interpose to invest the sovereign 
authority with a sacred and inviolable character, which might deprive 
subjects of the fatal right of disposing of it. If the world had re- 
ceived no other advantages from religion, this would be enough to 
impose on men the duty of adopting and cultivating it, abuses and 
all, since it has been the means of saving more blood than fanaticism 
has ever spilt. But let us follow the thread of our hypothesis. 

The different forms of government owe their origin to the differ- 
ing degrees of inequality which existed between individuals at the 
time of their institution. If there happened to be any one man among 
them’ pre-eminent in power, virtue, riches or personal influence, he 
became sole magistrate, and the State assumed the form of monarchy. 
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If several, nearly equal in point of eminence, stood above the rest, 
they were elected jointly, and formed an aristocracy. Again, among 
a people who had deviated less from a state of nature, and between 
whose fortune or talents there was less disproportion, the supreme ad- 
ministration was retained in common, and a democracy was formed. 
It was discovered in process of time which of these forms suited men 
the best. Some peoples remained altogether subject to the law; 
others soon came to obey their magistrates. The citizens labored to 
preserve their liberty; the subjects, irritated at seeing others enjoy- 
ing a blessing they had lost, thought only of making slaves of their 
neighbors. In a word, on the one side arose riches and conquests, and 
on the other happiness and virtue. 

In these different governments, all the offices were at first elective; 
and when the influence of wealth was out of the question, the prefer- 
ence was given to merit, which gives a natural ascendancy, and to age, 
which is experienced in business and deliberate in council. The 
Elders of the Hebrews, the Gerontes at Sparta, the Senate at Rome, 
and the very etymology of our word Seigneur, show how old age was 
once held in veneration. But the more often the choice fell upon old 
men, the more often elections had to be repeated, and the more they 
became a nuisance; intrigues set in, factions were formed, party feel- 
ing grew bitter, civil wars broke out; the lives of individuals were 
sacrificed to the pretended happiness of the State; and at length men 
were on the point of relapsing into their primitive anarchy. Am- 
bitious chiefs profited by these circumstances to perpetuate their 
offices in their own families: at the same time the people, already used 
to dependence, ease, and the conveniences of life, and already in- 
capable of breaking its fetters, agreed to an increase of its slavery, 
in order to secure its tranquillity. Thus magistrates, having become 
hereditary, contracted the habit of considering their offices as a family 
estate, and themselves as proprietors of the communities of which they 
were at first only the officers, of regarding their fellow-citizens as 
their slaves, and numbering them, like cattle, among their belongings, 
and of calling themselves the equals of the gods and kings of kings. 

If we follow the progress of inequality in these various revolutions, 
we shall find that the establishment of laws and of tlic right of prop- 
erty was its first term, the institution of magistracy the second, and 
the conversion of legitimate into arbitrary power the third and last; 
so that the condition of rich and poor was authorized by the first 
period; that of j’owerful and weak by the second; and only by the 
third that of master and slave, which is the last degree of inequality, 
and the term at which all the rest remain, when they have got so far, 
till the government is either entirely dissolved by new revolutions, or 
brought back again to legitimacy. 

To understand this progress as necessary we must consider not so 
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much the motives for the establishment of the body politic, as the 
forms it assumes in actuality, and the faults that necessarily attend 
it : for the flaws which make social institutions necessary are the same 
as make the abuse of them unavoidable. If we except Sparta, where 
the laws were mainly concerned with the education of children, and 
where Lycurgus established such morality as practically made laws 
needless — for laws as a rule, being weaker than the passions, restrain 
men without altering them — it would not be difficult to prove that 
every government, which scrupulously complied with the ends for 
which it was instituted, and guarded carefully against change and 
corruption, was set up unnecessarily. For a country, in which no o^e 
either evaded the laws or made a bad use of magisterial power, could 
require neither laws nor magistrates. 

Political distinctions necessarily produce civil distinctions. The 
growing equality between the chiefs and the people is soon felt by in- 
dividuals, and modified in a thousand ways according to passions, 
talents and circumstances. The magistrate could not usurp any ille- 
gitimate power, without giving distinction to the creatures with whom 
he must share it. Besides, individuals only allow themselves to be 
oppressed so far as they are hurried on by blind ambition, and, look- 
ing rather below tlian above them, come to love authority more than 
independence, and submit to slavery, that they may in turn enslave 
others. It is no easy matter to reduce to obedience a man who has 
no ambition to command; nor would the most adroit politician find it 
possible to enslave a people whose only desire was to be independent. 
But inequality easily makes its way among cowardly and ambitious 
minds, which are ever ready to run the risks of fortune, and almost 
indifferent whether they command or obey, as it is favorable or ad- 
verse. Thus, there must have been a lime, wdien the eyes of the 
people were so fascinated, that their rulers had only to say to th* 
least of men, “Be great, you and all your posterity,'' to make him im- 
mediately appear great in the eyes of every one as well as in his 
own. His descendants took still more upon them, in proportion to 
their distance from him; the more obscure and uncertain the cause, 
the greater the effect : the greater the number of idlers one could count 
in a family, the more illustrious it was held to be. 

If this were the place to go into details, I could readily explain 
how,^H|^en without the intervention of gewernment, inequality of 
credit and authority became unavoidable among private persons, as 
soon as their union in a single society made them compare themselves 
one wfth another, and take into account the differences which they 
found but from the continual intercourse every man had to have with 
his neighbors. These differences are of several kinds; but riches, no- 
bility or rank, power and personal merit being the principal .distinc- 
tions by which men form an estimate of each other in society, I could 
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prove that the harmony or conflict of these different forces is the 
surest indication of the good or bad constitution of a State. I could 
show that among these four kinds of inequality, personal qualities 
being the origin of all the others, wealth is the one to which they are 
all reduced in the end; for, as riches tend most immediately to the 
prosperity of individuals, and are easiest to communicate, they are 
used to purchase every other distinction. By this observation we 
are enabled to judge pretty exactly how far a people has departed 
from its primitive constitution, and of its progress towards the extreme 
term of corruption. I could explain how much this universal desire 
for reputation, honors and advancement, which inflames us all, exer- 
cises and holds up to comparison our faculties and powers; how it ex- 
cites and multiplies our passions, and, by creating universal competi- 
tion and rivalry, or rather enmity, among men, occa ions numberless 
failures, successes and disturbances of all kinds by making so many 
aspirants run the same course. I could show that it is to this desire 
of being talked about, and this unremitting rage of distinguishing our- 
selves, that we owe the best and the worst things we possess, both 
our virtues and our vices, our science and our errors, our conquerors 
and our philosophers; that is to say, a great many bad things, and a 
very few good ones. In a word, I could prove that, if we have a few 
rich and powerful men on the pinnacle of fortune and grandeur^ 
while the crowds grovel in want and obscurity, it is because the for- 
mer prize what they enjoy only in so far as others are destitute of it; 
and because, without changing their condition, they would cease to 
be happy the moment the people ceased to be wretched. 

These details alone, how^ever, would furnish matter for a consider- 
able work, in which the advantages and disadvantages of every kind 
of government might be weighed, as they are related to man in the 
state of nature, and at the same time all the different aspects, under 
which inequality has up to the present appeared, or may appear in 
ages yet to come, according to the nature of the several governments, 
and the alterations which time must unavoidably occasion in them, 
might be demonstrated. We should then see the multitude oppressed 
from wdthin, in consequence of the very precautions it had taken to 
guard against foreign tyranny. We should see oppression continually 
gain ground without it being possible for the oppressed to know where 
it would stop, or what legitimate means was left them ol7jl|||fccking 
its progress. We should see the rights of citizens, and the &edom 
of nations slowly extinguished, and the complaints, protests and ap- 
peals of the weak treated as seditious murmurings. We sllould see 
the honor of defending the common cause confined by statecraft ;to a 
mercenary part of the people. We should see taxes made necessary 
by such means, and the disheartened husbandman deserting his fields 
even in the midst of peace, and leaving the plow to gird on the sworcL 
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We should see fatal and capricious codes of honor established; and 
the champions of their country sooner or later becoming its enemies, 
and for ever holding their daggers to the breasts of their fellow- 
citizens. The time would come when they would be heard saying 
to the oppressor of their country — 

Peciore si fratris gladium juguloque parentis 
Condcrc me juheos, gravideeque in viscera partu 
Co7i;Hgisj invitd peragam tamen omnia dextrd. 

Lucan, i, 376. 

j 

From great inequality of fortunes and conditions, from the vast 
variety of passions and of talents, of useless and pernicious arts, of 
vain sciences, would arise a multitude of prejudices equally contrary 
to reason, happiness and virtue. We should see the magistrates fo- 
menting everything that might weaken men united in society, by pro- 
moting dissension among them; everything that might sow in it the 
seeds of actual division, while it gave society the art of harmony; 
everything that might inspire the different ranks of people with mutual 
hatred and distrust, by setting the rights and interests of one against 
those of another, and so strengthen the power which comprehended 
them all. 

It is from the midst of this disorder and these revolutions, that 
despotism, gradually raising up its hideous head and devouring every- 
thing that remained sound and untainted in any part of the State, 
would at length trample on both the laws and the people, and estab- 
lish itself on the ruins of the republic. The times which immediately 
preceded this last change would be times of trouble and calamity; 
but at length the monster would swallow up everything, and the people 
would no longer have either chiefs or laws, but only tyrants. From 
this moment there would be no question of virtue or morality; for 
despotism cni cx Jioncsto nulla cst spes, wherever it prevails, admits 
no other master; it no sooner speaks than probity and duty lose their 
weight and blind obedience is the only virtue which slaves can still 
practise. 

This is the last term of inequality, the extreme point that closes 
the circle, and meets that from which w'e set out. Here all private 
persons return to their first equality, because they are nothing; and, 
subjects having no law but the will of their master, and their master 
no Te.straint but his passions, all notions of good and all principles of 
equity again vanish. There is here a complete return to the law of 
the strongest, and so to a new state of nature, differing from that we 
set out from; for the one was a state of nature in its first purity, while 
this is the consequence of excessive corruption. There is so little 
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difference between the two states in other respects, and the contract 
of government is so completely dissolved by despotism, that the 
despot is master only so long as he remains the strongest ; as soon as 
he can be expelled, he has no right to complain of violence. The 
popular insurrection that ends in the death or deposition of a Sultan 
is as lawful an act as those by which he disposed, the day before, 
of the lives and fortunes of his subjects. As he was maintained by 
force alone, it is force alone that overthrows him. Thus everything 
takes place according to the natural order; and, whatever may be the 
result of such frequent and precipitate revolutions, no one man has 
reason to complain of the injustice of another, but only of his own 
ill-fortune or indiscretion. 

If the reader thus discovers and retraces the lost and forgotten 
road, by which man must have passed from the st^te of nature to 
the state of society; if he carefully restores, along with the inter- 
mediate situations which I have just described, those which want of 
time has compelled me to suppress, or my imagination has failed to 
suggest, he cannot fail to be struck by the vast distance which sep- 
arates the two states. It is in tracing this slow succession that he 
will find the solution of a number of problems of politics and morals, 
which philosophers cannot settle. He \vill feel that, men being dif- 
ferent in different ages, the reason why Diogenes could not find a man 
was that he sought among his contemporaries a man of an earlier 
period. He will sec that Cato died with Rome and liberty, because 
he did not fit the age in which he lived; the greatest of men served 
only to astonish a world which he would certainly have ruled, had he 
lived five hundred years sooner. In a word, he will explain how the 
soul and the passions of men insensibly change their very nature; why 
our wants and pleasures in the end seek new objects; and why, the 
original man having vanished by degrees, society offers to us only an 
assembly of artificial men and factitious passions, which are the work 
of all these new relations, and without any real foundation in nature. 
We are taught nothing on this subject, by reflection, that is not en- 
tirely confirmed by observation. The savage and the civilized man 
differ so much in the bottom of their hearts and in their inclinations, 
that what constitutes the supreme happiness of one would reduce the 
other to despair. The former breathes only peace and liberty; he 
desires only to live and be free from labor; even the ataraxia of the 
Stoic falls far short of his profound indifference to every other object 
Civilized man, on the other hand, is always moving, sweating, toiling 
and racking his brains to find still more laborious occupations: he 
goes on in drudgery to his last moment, and even seeks death to put 
himself in a position to live, or renounces life to acquire immortality. 
He pays his court to men in power, whom he hates, and to the wealthy. 
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whom he despises; he stops at nothing to have the honor of serving 
them; he is not ashamed to value himself on his own meanness and 
their protection; and, proud of his slavery, he speaks with disdain 
of those, who have not the honor of sharing it. What a sight would 
.the perplexing and envied labors of a European minister of State 
present to the eyes of a Caribean ! How many cruels deaths would not 
this indolent savage prefer to the horrors of such a life, which is 
seldom even sweetened by the pleasure of doing good ! But, for him 
to see into the motives of all this solicitude, the words power and 
reputation, would have to bear some meaning in his mind; he would 
have to know that there are men who set a value on the opinion of tlje 
rest of the world; who can be made happy and satisfied with them- 
selves rather on the testimony of other people than on their own. 
In reality, the source of all these differences is, that the savage lives 
within himself, while social man lives constantly outside himself, and 
only knows how to live in the opinioil of others, so that he seems to 
receive the consciousness of his own existence merely from the judg- 
ment of others concerning him. It is not to my present purpose to in- 
sist on the indifference to good and evil which arises from this dis- 
position, in spite of our many fine works on morality, or to show 
liow, everything being reduced to appearances, there is but art and 
mummery in even honor, friendship, virtue, and often vice itself, of 
which we at length learn the secret of boasting; to show, in short, 
how, always asking others what we are, and never daring to ask our^ 
selves, in the midst of so much philosophy, humanity and civilization, 
and of such sublime codes of morality, we have nothing to show for 
ourselves but a frivolous and deceitful appearance, honor without 
virtue, reason without wisdom, and pleasure without happiness. It is 
sufficient that I have proved that this is not by any means the original 
state of man, but that it is merely the spirit of society, and the in- 
equality which society produces, that thus transform and alter all 
our natural inclinations. 

I have endeavored to trace the origin and progress of inequality, 
and the institution and abuse of political societies, as far as these arc 
capable of being deduced from the nature of man merely by the light 
of reason, and independently of those sacred dogmas which give the 
sanction of divine right to sovereign authority. It follows from this 
survey that, as there is hardly any inequality in the state of nature, 
all the inequality which now prevails owes its strength and growth 
to the development of our faculties and the advance of the human 
mind, and becomes at last permanent and legitimate by the establish- 
ment of property and laws. Secondly, it follows that moral inequality, 
authorized by positive right alone, clashes with natural right, when- 
ever it is not proportionate to physical inequality; a distinction which 
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sufficiently determines what we ought to think of that species of in- 
equality which prevails in all civilized countries; since it is plainly 
contrary to the law of nature, however defined, that children should 
command old men, fools wise men, and that the privileged few should 
gorge themselves with superfluities, while the starving multitude are in 
want of the bare necessities of life. 
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THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

By J. J. Rousseau 
BOOK I 

I MEAN to inquire if, in the civil order, there can 1,'e any sure and 
legitim^e rule of administration, men being taken as they are and 
laws a» they might be. In this inquiry I shall endeavor always to 
unite wiat right sanctions with what is prescribed by interest, in 
order Jftiat justice and utility may in no case be divided. 

I hpon my task without proving the importance of the sub- 

ject. I*shall be asked if I am a prince or a legislator, to write on 
politic^,' I answer that I am neither, and that is why I do so. If 
I were a prince or a legislator, I should not waste time in saying 
what w^ints doing; I should do it, or hold my peace. 

As r^Vas born a citizen of a free State, and a member of the 
Sovereigh, I feel that, however feeble the influence my voice can 
have on |)ublic affairs, the right of voting on them makes it my duty 
to study ^them: and I am happy, when I reflect upon governments, 
to find my inquiries always furnish me with new reasons for loving 
^,that of my own country. 

CHAPTER I 

SUBJECT OF THE IFIRST BOOK 

is born free; and everywhere he is in chains. One thinks 
mpself the master of others, and still remains a greater slave than 
they. How did this change come about? I do not know. What 
can make it legitimate? That question I think I can answer. 

If I took into account only force, and the effects derived from 
it, I should say: ‘‘As long as a people is compelled to obey, and 
obeys, it docs well; as soon as it can shake otf the yoke, and shakes 
it off, it does still better; for, regaining its liberty by the same right 
as took it away, either it is justified in resuming it, or there was 
no justification for those who took it away.’' But the social order 
as a sacred right which is the basis of all other rights. Neverthe^ 
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less, this right does not come from nature, and must therefore be 
founded on conventions. Before coming to that, I have to prove 
what I have just asserted. 


CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST SOCIETIES 

The most ancient of all societies, and the only one that is natural, 
is the family; and even so the children remain attached to the father 
only so long as they need him for their preservation. As soon 'as 
this need ceases, the natural bond is dissolved. The children, re- 
leased from the obedience they owed to the father, and the father, 
released from the care he owed his children, return equally to inde- 
pendence. , If the}'' remain united, they continue so no longer nat- 
urally, but voluntarily; and the family itself is then maintained only 
by convention. 

This cominon liberty results from the nature of man. His first 
law is to provide for his own preservation, his first cares are those 
which he owes to himself ; and, as soon as he reaches years of dis- 
cretion, he is the sole judge of the projier means of preserving him- 
self, and consequently becomes his own master. 

The family then may be called the first model of political socie- 
ties: the ruler corresponds to the father, and the people to the chil- 
dren; and all, being born free and equal, alienate their liberty only 
for their own advantage. The whole difference is that, in the fam- 
ily, the love of the father for his children repays him for the care 
he takes of them, while, in the State, the pleasure of commanding 
takes the place of the love which the chief cannot have for the 
peoples under him. 

Grotius denies that all human power is established in favor of 
the governed, and quotes slavery as an exanijile. His usual method 
of reasoning is constantly to establish right by fact.* It would be 
possible to employ a more logical method, but none could be more 
favorable to tyrants. 

It is then, according to Grotius, doubtful whether the human race 
belongs to a hundred men, or that hundred men to the human race: 
and, throughout his book, he seems to incline to the former alterna- 
tive, which is also the view of Hobbes. On this showing, the human 
species is divided into so many herds of cattle, each with its ruler, 
who keeps guard over them for the purpose of devouring them. 

* “Learned inquiries into public right arc often only the history of past 
abuses; and troubling to study them too deeply is a profitless infatuation” 
.(Essay on the Intersets of France in Relation to its Neighbours, by the 
Marquis d’Argenson). This is exactly what Grotius has done. 
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As a shepherd is of a nature superior to that of his flock, the 
shepherds of men, i.e. their rulers, are of a nature superior to that 
of the peoples under them. Thus, Philo tells us, the Emperor Calig- 
ula reasoned, concluding equally well either that kings were gods, 
or that men were beasts. 

The reasoning of Caligula agrees with that of Hobbes and Gro- 
tius. Aristotle, before any of them, had said that men are by no 
means equal naturally, but that some are born for slavery, and others 
for dominion. 

Aristotle was right; but he took the effect for the cause. Nothing 
can be more certain than that every man born in slavery is born 
for slavery. Slaves lose ever}i;hing in their chains, even the desire 
of escaping from them; they love their servitude, as the comrades 
of Ulysses loved their brutish condition. f If then there are slaves 
by nature, it is because there have been slaves against nature. Force 
made the first slaves, and their cowardice perpetuated the condition. 

I have said nothing of King Adam, or Emperor Noah, father of 
the three great monarchs who shared out the universe, like the chil- 
dren of Saturn, whom some scholars have recognized in them. I 
trust to getting due thanks for my moderation; for, being a direct 
descendant of one of these princes, perhaps of the eldest branch, how 
do I know that a verification of titles might not leave me the legiti- 
mate king of the human race? In any case, there can be no doubt 
that Adam was sovereign of the world, as Robinson Crusoe was 
of his island, as long as he was its only inhabitant; and this empire 
had the advantage that the monarch, safe on his throne, had no rebel- 
lions, wars, or conspirators to fear. 

CHAPTER III 

THE RIGHT OF THE STRONGEST 

The strongest is never strong enough to be always the master, un* 
less he transforms strength into right, and obedience into duty. Hence 
the right of the strongest, which, though to all seeming meant ironi- 
cally, is really laid down as a fundamental principle. But are we 
never to have an explanation of this phrase? Force is a physical 
power, and I fail to sec what moral effect it can have. To yield 
to force is an act of necessity, not of will — at the most, an act of 
prudence. In what sense can it be a duty? 

Suppose for a moment that this so-called ‘Tight” exists. I main- 
tain that the sole result is a mass of inexplicable nonsense. For, if 
force creates right, the effect changes with the cause: every force 
that is greater than the first succeeds to its right. As soon as it is 
possible to disobey with impunity, disobedience is legitimate; and, 

tSee a short treatise of Plutarch's entitled “That Animals Reason.” 
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the strongest being always in the right, the only thing that matters is 
to act so as to become the strongest. But what kind of right is that 
which perishes when force fails? If we must obey perforce, there 
is no need to obey because we ought; and if we are not forced to 
obey, we are under no obligation to do so. Clearly, the word “right” 
adds nothing to force: in this connection, it means absolutely noth- 
ing. 

Obey the powers that be. If this means yield to force, it is a 
good precept, but superfluous: I can answer for its never being 
violated. All power comes from God_, I admit ; but so does all 
sickness : docs that mean that we are forbidden to call in the doctor ? 
A brigand surprises me at the edge of a wood: must 1 not merely 
surrender my purse on compulsion; but, even if I could withhold 
it, am I in conscience bound to give it up? For certainly the pistol 
he holds is also a power. 

Let us then admit that force docs not create right, and that we 
are obliged to obey only legitimate powers. In that case, my original 
question recurs. 


CHAPTER IV 

SLAVERY 

Since no man has a natural authority over his fellow, and force 
creates no right, we must conclude that conventions form the basis 
of all legitimate authority among men. 

If an individual, says Grotius, can alienate his liberty and make 
himself the slave of a master, why could not a whole people do the 
same and make itself subject to a king? There are in this passage 
plenty of ambiguous words which would need explaining; but let 
us confine ourselves to the word alienate. To alienate is to give or 
to sell. Now, a man who becomes the slave of another does not 
give himself; he sells himself, at the least for his subsistence: but 
for what does a people sell itself? A king is so far from furnishing 
his subjects with their subsistence that he gets his own only from 
them; and, according to Rabelais, kings do not live on nothing. Do 
subjects then give their persons on condition that the king takes 
their goods also? I fail to see what they have left to preserve. 

It will be said that the despot assures his subjects civil tran- 
quillity. Granted; but what do they gain, if the wars his ambi- 
tion brings down upon them, his insatiable avidity, and the vexa- 
tious conduct of his ministers press harder on them than their own 
dissensions would have done? What do they gain, if the very tran- 
quillity they enjoy is one of their miseries? Tranquillity is found 
also inHungeons; but is that enough to make them desirable places 
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to live in? The Greeks imprisoned in the cave of the Cyclops lived 
there very tranquilly, while they were awaiting their turn to be de- 
voured. 

To say that a man gives himself gratuitously, is to say what is 
absurd and inconceivable; such an act is null and illegitimate, from 
the mere fact that he who does it is out of his mind. To say the 
same of a whole people is to suppose a people of madmen; and mad- 
ness creates no right. 

Even if each man could alienate himself, he could not alienate his 
children: they are born men and free; their liberty belongs to them, 
and no one but they has the right to dispose of it. Before they come 
to years of discretion, the father can, in their name, lay down condi- 
tions for their preservation and well-being, but he cannot give them 
irrevocably and without conditions: such a gift is contrary to the 
ends of nature, and exceeds the rights of paternity. It would there- 
fore be necessary, in order to legitimize an arbitrary government, 
that in every generation the people should be in a position to accept 
or reject it; but, were this so, the government would be no longer 
arbitrary. 

To renounce liberty is to renounce being a man, to surrender 
the rights of humanity and even its duties. For him who renounces 
everything no indemnity is possible. Such a renunciation is incom- 
patible with man’s nature; to remove all liberty from his will is to 
remove all morality from his acts. Finally, it is an empty and con- 
tradictory convention that sets up, on the one side, absolute author- 
ity, and, on the other, unlimited obedience. Is it not clear that we 
can be under no obligation to a person from whom we have the 
right to exact everything? Does not this condition alone, in the 
absence of equivalence or exchange, in itself involve the nullity of 
the act? For wdiat right can my slave have against me, when all 
that he has belongs to me, and, his right being mine, this right of 
mine against myself is a phrase devoid of meaning? 

Grotius and the rest find in war another origin for the so-called 
right of slavery. The victor having, as they hold, the right of killing 
the vanquished, the latter can buy back his life at the price of his 
liberty; and this convention is the more legitimate because it is to 
the advantage of both parties. 

But it is clear that this supposed right to kill the conquered is 
by no means dcducible from the state of war. Men, from the mere 
fact that, while they are living in their primitive independence, they 
have no mutual relations .stable enough to constitute either the state 
of peace or the state of war, cannot be naturally enemies. War is 
constituted by a relation between things, and not between persons; 
and, as the state of war cannot arise out of simple personal relations, 
but only out of real relations, private war, or war of man w%h man, 
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can exist neither in the state of nature, where there is no constant 
property, nor in the social state, where everything is under the 
authority of the laws. 

Individual combats, duels and encounters, are acts which cannot 
constitute a state; while the private wars, authorized by the Estab- 
lishments of Louis IX, King of France, and suspended by the Peace 
of God, are abuses of fuedalism, in itself an absurd system if ever 
there was one, and contrary to the principles of natural right and 
to all good polity. 

War then is a relation, not between man and man, but between 
State and State, and individuals are enemies only accidentally, npt 
as men, nor even as citizens,* but as soldiers ; not as members of 
their country, but as its defenders. Finally, each State can have for 
enemies only other States, and not men; for between things dis- 
parate in nature there can be no real relation. 

Furthermore, this principle is in conformity with the established 
rules of all times and the constant practice of all civilized peoples. 
Declarations of war are intimations less to powers than to their sub- 
jects. The foreigner, whether king, individual, or people, who robs, 
kills or detains the subjects, without declaring war on the prince, 
is not an enemy, but a brigand. Even in real war, a just prince 
while laying hands, in the enemy’s country, on all that belongs to the 
public, respects the lives and goods of individuals : he respects rights 
on which his own are founded. The object of the war being the 
destruction of the hostile State, the other side has a right to kill 
its defenders, while they are bearing arms; but as soon as they lay 
them down and surrender, they cease to be enemies or instruments 
of the enemy, and become once more merely men, whose life no one 
has any right to take. Sometimes it is possible to kill the State 
without killing a single one of its members; and war gives no right 
which is not necessary to the gaining of its object. These prin- 
ciples are not those of Grotius: they are not based on the authority 
of poets, but derived from the nature of reality and based on reason. 

* The Romans, who understood and respected the right of war more than 
any other nation on earth, carried their scruples on this head so far that a 
citizen was not allow to serv as a volunteer without engaging himself ex- 
pressly against the enemy, and against such and such an enemy by name. 
A legion in which the younger Cato was seeing his first service under 
Popilius having been reconstructed, the elder Cato wrote to Popilius that, 
if he wished his son to continue serving under him, he must administer to 
him a raew military oath, because, the first having been annulled, he was 
no longer able to bear arms against the enemy. The same Cato wrote to his 
telling him to take great care not to go into battle before taking this 
new oath. I know that the siege of Clusium and other isolated events 
can be quoted against me ; but I am citing laws and customs. The Romans 
are the people that least often transgressed its laws; and no other people 
has had such good ones. 
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The right of conquest has no foundation other than the right of 
the strongest. If war does not give the conqueror the right to mas- 
sacre the conquered peoples, the right to enslave them cannot be 
based upon a right which does not exist No one has a right to kill 
an enemy except when he cannot make him a slave, and the right to 
enslave him cannot therefore be derived from the right to kill him. 
It is accordingly an unfair exchange to make him 1)117 at the price 
of his liberty his life, over which the victor holds no right. Is it not 
clear that there is a vicious circle in founding the right of life and 
death on the right of slavery, and the right of slavery on the right 
of life and death? 

Even if we assume this terrible right to kill everybody, 1 main- 
tain that a slave made in war, or a conquered people, is under no 
obligation to a master, except to obey him as far as he is compelled 
to do so. By taking an equivalent for his life, the victor has not 
done him a favor; instead of killing him without profit, he has killed 
him usefully. So far then is he from acquiring over him any author- 
ity in addition to that of force, that the state of war continues to 
subsist between them: their mutual relation is the effect of it, and 
the usage of the right of war does not imply a treaty of peace. A 
convention has indeed been made; but this convention, so far from 
destroying the state of war, presupposes its continuance. 

So, from whatever aspect we regard the question, the right of 
slavery is null and void, not only as being illegitimate, but also 
because it is absurd and meaningless. The words slave and right 
contradict each other, and are mutually exclusive. It will always 
be equally foolish for a man to say to a man or to a people : “I make 
with you a convention wholly at your expense and wholly'- to my 
advantage; I shall keep it as long as I like, and you will keep it 
as long as 1 like.” 


CHAPTER V 

THAT WE MUST ALWAYS GO BACK TO A FIRST CONVENTION 

Even if I granted all that I have been refuting, the friends of despot- 
ism would be no better off. There will always be a great difference 
between subduing a multitude and ruling a society. Even if scat- 
tered individuals were successively enslaved b}'^ one man, however 
numerous they'’ might be, I still see no more than a master and his 
slaves, and certainly not a people and its ruler; I see what may be 
termed an aggregation, but not an association ; there is as yet neither ■ 
public good nor body politic. The man in question, even if he ha^“ 
enslaved half the world, is still only an individual; his interest, 
apart from that of others, is still a purely private interest. If this 
same man comes to die, his empire, after him, remains scattered and 
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without unity, as an oak falls and dissolves into a heap of ashes 
when the fire has consumed it. 

A people, says Grotiiis, can give itself to a Then, accord^ 

ing to Grotius, a people is a people before it gives itself. The gift 
is itself a civil act, and implies public d^it>ik^tion. It would be 
better, before examining the act by which ‘Wj^tefelKives itself to a 
king, to examine that by which it has bccontifM 'p#^e ; for this act, 
being necessarily prior to the other, is the ti^jjl M iuniiation of society. 

Indeed, if there were no prior convention, NraSre, unless the elec- 
tion were unanimous, would be the obligatio^^ on the minority to 
submit to the choice of the majority? How’nave a hundred jnen 
who wish for a master the right to vote on behj|^ of ten who do 
not? The law of majority voting is itself something established 
by convention, and presupposes unanimity, on one <fe^sion at least. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE SOCIAL COMPACT 

i SUPPOSE men to have reached the point at which the obstacles in 
the way of their preservation in the state of nature show their power 
of resistance to be greater than the resources at the disposal of each 
individual for his maintenance in that state. That primitive condi- 
tion can then subsist no longer; and the human race would perish 
unless it changed its manner of existence. 

But, as men cannot engender new forces, but only unite and direct 
existing ones, they have no other means of preserving themselves 
than the formation, by aggregation, of a sum of forces great enough 
to overcome the resistance. I'hese they hav to bring into play by 
means of a single motive power, and cause to act in concert. 

This sum of forces can arise only where several persons come 
together: but, as the force and liberty of each man are the chief 
instruments of his self-preservation, how can he pledge them with- 
out harming his own interests, and neglecting the care he owes to 
himself? This difficulty, in its bearing on my present subject, may 
be stated in the following terms — 

'The problem is to find a form of association which will defend 
and protect with the whole common force the person and goods of 
each associate, and in which each, while uniting himself with all, 
may still obey himself alone, and remain as free as before.'’ This 
is the fundamental problem of which the Social Contract provides 
the solution. 

The clauses of this contract are so determined by the nature of 
the act that the slightest modification would make them vain and 
ineffective; so that, although they have perhaps never been formally 
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set forth, they are everywhere the same and everywhere tacitly ad- 
mitted and recognized, until, on the violation of the social compact, 
each regains his original rights and resumes his natural liberty, while 
losing the conventioilal^liberty in favor of which he renounced it. 

These clauses, projjferl^ understood, may be reduced to one — the 
total alienation associate, together with all his rights, to the 

whole communSf^'-^Ml-^^ in the first place, as each gives himself 
absolutely, the cbijjJ|d|ih^ are the same for all; and, this being so, 
ilo one has any inttfefegt in making them burdensome to others. 

Moreover, the ali^^tion being without reserve, the union is as 
perfect as it can te,hlifid no associate has anything more to demand : 
for, if the indivi||i‘als retained certain rights, as there would be no 
common superi,(!>f to decide between them and the public, each, being 
on one point own judge, would ask to be so on all; the state 
of nature womd thus continue, and the association would necessa- 
rily become imperative or tyrannical. 

Finally, each man, in giving himself to all, gives himself to no- 
body; and as there is no associate over whom he does not acquire 
the same right as he yields others over himself, he gains an equiva- 
lent for everything he loses, and an increase of force for the preser- 
vation of what he has. 

If then we discard from the social compact what is not of its 
essence, we shall find that it reduces itself to the following terms — 

*'Each of us puts his person and all his power in common under 
ihe supreme direction of the general will, and, in our corporate capac- 
ity, we receive each member os an indivisible part of the whole” 

At once, in place of the individual personally of each contracting 
party, this act of association creates a moral and collective body, com- 
posed of as many members as the assembly contains votes, and re- 
ceiving from this act its unity, its common identity, its life and its 
will. This public person, so formed by the union of all other per- 
sons, formerly took the name of city,^ and now takes that of Repub- 
lic or body politic; it is called by its members State when passive, 
Sovereign when active, and Power when compared with others like 
itself. Those who are associated in it take collectively the name of 
people, and severally are called citizens, as sharing in the sovereign 

* The real meaning of this w^ord has been almost wholly lost in modern 
times; most people mistake a town for a city, and a townsman for a citi- 
zen. They do not know that houses make a town, but citizens a city. 
The same mistake* long ago cost the Carthaginians dear. I have never 
read of the title of citizens being given to the subjects of any prince, not 
even the ancient Macedonians or the English of to-day, though they are 
nearer liberty than any one else. The French alone everywhere familiarly 
adopt the name of citizens, because, as can be seen from their diction- 
aries, they have no idea of its meaning; otherwise they would be guilty 
in usurping it, of the crime of Icsc-majesic: among them, the name ex- 
presses a virtue, and not a right. When Bodin spoke of our citizens 
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power, and subjects, as being under the laws of the State. But tneje 
terms are often confused and taken one for another: it is enough to 
know how to distinguish them when they are being used with pre- 
cision. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE SOVEREIGN 

* 

This formula shows us that the act of association comprises a mu- 
tual undertaking between the public and the individuals, and thkt 
each individual, in making a contract, as we may say, with himself, 
is bound in a double capacity; as a member of the Sovereign he 
is bound to the individuals, and as a member of the State to the 
Sovereign. But the maxim of civil right, that no one is bound by 
undertakings made to himself, does not apply in this case; for there 
is a great difference between incurring an obligation to yourself 
and incurring one to a whole of which you form a part. 

Attenticm must further be called to the fact that public delibera- 
tion, while competent to bind all the subjects to the Sovereign, 
because of the two different capacities in whicli each of them may 
be regarded, cannot, for the opposite reason, bind the Sovereign 
to itself; and that it is consequently against the nature of the body 
politic for the Sovereign to impose on itself a law which it cannot 
infringe. Being able to regard itself in only one capacity, it is in 
the position of an individual who makes a contract with himself; 
and this makes it clear that there neither is nor can be any kind of 
fundamental law binding on the body of the people — not even the 
social contract itself. This does not mean that the body politic 
cannot enter into undertakings with others, provided the contract is 
not infringed by them; for in relation to what is external to it, it 
becomes a simple being, an individual. 

But the body politic or the Sovereign, drawing ite^^ing wholly 
from the sanctity of the contract, can never bind itsdff-even to an 
outsider, to do anything derogatory to the original tpr instance, 
to alienate any part of itself, or to submit to an^j&er Sovereign. 
Violation of the act by which it exists would be -^yf-annihilation; 
and that which is itself nothing can create nothing. 

As soon as this multitude is so united in one body, it is impos- 
sible to offend against one of the members without attacking the 

and townsmen, he fell into a bad blunder in talcing the one class for the 
other. M. d’Alembert has avoided the error, and, in his article on 
Geneva, has clearly distinguished the four orders of men (or even ■five, 
counting mere foreigners) who dwell in our town, of which two only 
compose the Republic. No other French writer, to my knowledge, has 
understood the real meaning of the word citizen. 
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body, and still more to offend against the body without the members 
resenting it. Duty and interest therefore equally oblige the two con- 
tracting parties to give each other help; and the same men should 
seek to combine, in their double capacity, all the advantages de- 
pendent upon that capacity. 

Again, the Sovereign, being formed wholly of the individuals 
who compose it, neither has nor can have any interest contrary to 
theirs; and consequently the sovereign power need give no guaran- 
tee to its subjects, because it is impossible for the body to wish to 
hurt all its members. We shall also see later on that it cannot hurt 
any in particular. The Sovereign, merely by virtue of what it is, 
is always what it should be. 

This, however, is not the case with the relation of the subjects to 
the Sovereign, which, despite the common interest, would have no 
security that they would fulfill their undertakings, unless it found 
means to assure itself of their fidelity. 

In fact, each individual, as a man, may have a particular will 
contrary or dissimilar to the general will which he has as a citizen. 
His particular interest may speak to him quite differently from the 
common interest: his absolute and naturally independent ^existence 
may make him look upon what he owes to the common cause as a 
gratuitous contribution, the loss of which will do less harm to others 
than the payment of it is burdensome to himself; and, regarding 
the moral person which constitutes the Stale as a persona iicta, 
because not a man, he may wish to enjoy the rights of citizenship 
without being ready to fulfill the duties of a subject. The continu- 
ance of such an injustice could not but prove the undoing of the 
body politic. 

In order then that the social compact may not be an empty formula, 
it tacitly includes the undertaking, which alone can give force to 
the rest, that whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be com- 
pelled to do so by the whole body. This means nothing less than 
that he will forced to be free; for this is the condition which, by 
giving each -^Citizen to his country, secures him against all personal 
dependence. this lies the key to the working of the political 
machine; tfeiS' ^pne legitimizes civil undertakings, which, without 
it, would be absurd, tyrannical, and liable to the most frightful 
abuses. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE CIVIL STATE 


The passage from the state of nature to the civil state produces a 
very remarkable change in man, by substituting justice for instinct 
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in his conduct, and giving his actions the morality they had formerly 
lacked. Then only, Avhen the voice of duty takes the place of physical 
impulses and right of appetite, does man, who so far had considered 
only himself, find that he is forced to act on different principles, 
and to consult his reason before listening to his inclinations. Al- 
though, in this state, he deprives himself of some advantages which 
he got from nature, he gains in return otiifers so great, his faculties 
are so stimulated and developed, his ideas so extended, his feelings 
so ennobled, and his whole soul so uplifted, that, did not the abuses 
of this new condition often degrade him below that which he left, 
he would be bound to bless continually the happy moment which took 
him from it fur ever, and, instead of a stupid and unimaginative 
animal, made him an intelligent being and a man. 

Let us draw up the whole account in terms easily commensurable. 
What man loses by the social contract is his natural liberty and an 
unlimited right to everything he tries to get and succeeds in getting; 
what he gains is civil liberty and the proprietorship of all he pos- 
sesses. If we are to avoid mistake in weighing one against the 
other, we wusL clearly distinguish natural liberty, which is bounded 
only by the strength of the individual, from civil liberty, which is 
limited by the general will; and possession, which is merely the 
effect of force or the right of the first occupier, from property, which 
can be founded only on a positive title. 

We might, over and above all this, add, to what man acquires 
in the civil state, moral liberty, which alone makes him truly master 
of himself; for the mere impulse of appetite is slavery, while obe- 
dience to a law which we prescribe to ourselves is liberty. But I 
have already said too much on this head, and the philosophical mean- 
ing of the word liberty does not now concern us. 

CHAPTER IX 

REAL PROPERTY 

Each member of the community gives himself to it, at the moment 
of its foundation, just as he is, wdth all the resources at his com- 
mand, including the goods he possesses. This act does not make 
possession, in changing hands, change its nature, and become prop- 
erty in the hands of the Sovereign; but, as the forces of the city 
are incomparably greater than those of an individual, public posses- 
sion is also, in fact, stronger and more irrevocable, without being 
any more legitimate, at any rate from the point of view of foreigners. 
For the State, in relation to its members, is master of all their 
goods by the social contract, which, within the State, is the basis of 
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all rights; but, in relation to other powers, it is so only by the right 
of the first occupier, which it holds from its members. 

The right of the first occupier, though more real than the right 
of the strongest, becomes a real right only when the right of prop- 
erty has already been established. Every man has naturally a right 
to everything he needs; but the positive act which makes him pro- 
prietor of one thing excludes him from everything else. Having 
his share, he ought to keep to it, and can have no further right 
against the community. This is why the right of the first occupier, 
which in the state of nature is so weak, claims the respect of every 
man in civil society. In this right we are respecting not so much 
what belongs to another as what does not belong to ourselves. 

In general, to establish the right of the first occupier over a plot 
of ground, the following conaitions are necessary : first, the land 
must not yet be inhabited; secondly, a man must occupy only the 
amount he needs for his subsistence; and, in the third place, pos- 
session must be taken, not by an empty ceremony, but by labor and 
cultivation, the only sign of proprietorship that should be respected 
by others, in default of a legal title. 

In granting the right of first occupancy to necessity and labor, are 
we not really stretching it as far as it can go? Is it possible to 
leave such a right unlimited? Is it to be enough to set foot on a 
plot of common ground, in order to be able to call yourself at once 
the master of it? Is it to be enough that a man has the strength 
to expel others for a moment, in order to establish his right to pre- 
vent them from ever returning? How can a man or a people seize 
an immense territory and keep it from the rest of the world except 
by a punishable usurpation, since all others are being robbed, by 
such an act, of the place of habitation and the means of subsistence 
which nature gave them in common ? When Nunez Balbao, standing 
on the sea-shore, took possession of the South Seas and the whole 
of South America in the name of the crown of Castille, was that 
enough to dispossess all their actual inhabitants, and to shut out 
from them all the princes of the world? On such a showing, these 
ceremonies are idly multiplied, and the Catholic King need only take 
possession all at once, from his apartment, of the whole universe, 
merely making a subsequent reservation about what was already in 
the possession of other princes. 

We can imagine how the lands of individuals, where they were 
contiguous and came to be united, became the public territory, and 
how the right of Sovereignty, extending from the subjects over the 
lands they held, became at once real and personal. The possessors 
were thus made more dependent, and the forces at their command 
used to guarantee their fidelity. The advantage of this does not seem 
to have been felt by ancient monarchs, who called themselves King 
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of the Persians, Scythians, or Macedonians, and seemed to regard 
themselves more as rulers of men than as masters of a country. 
Those of the present day more cleverly call themselves Kings of 
France, Spain, England, etc.: thus holding the land, they are quite 
confident of holding the inhabitants. 

The peculiar fact about this alienation is that, in taking over the 
goods of individuals, the community, so far from despoiling them, 
only assures them legitimate possession, and changes usurpation into 
a true right and enjoyment into proprietorship. Thus the possessors, 
being regarded as depositaries of the public good, and having their 
rights respected by all the members of the State and maintained 
against foreign aggression by all its forces, have, by a cession which 
benefits both the public and still more themselves, acquired, so to 
speak, all that they gave up. This paradox may easily be explained 
by the distinction between the rights which the Sovereign and the 
proprietor have over the same estate, as we shall see later on. 

It may also happen that men begin to unite one with another before 
they possess anything, and that, subsequently occupying a tract of 
country which is enough for all, they enjoy it in common, or share 
it out among themselves, either equally or according to a scale fixed 
by the Sovereign. However the acquisition be made, the right which 
each individual has to his own estate is always subordinate to the 
right which the community has over all: without this, there would 
be neither stability in the social tie, nor real force in the exercise 
of Sovereignty. 

1 shall end this chapter and this book by remarking on a fact 
on which the whole social system should rest: t,e, that, instead of 
destroying natural inequality, the fundamental compact substitutes, 
for such physical inequality as nature may have set up between men, 
and equality that is moral and legitimate, and that men, who 4nay 
be unequal in strength or intelligence, become every one equ^ by 
convention and legal right.* 


BOOK II 
CHAPTER I 

THAT SOVEREIGNTY IS INALIENABLE 

The first and most important deduction from the principles we have 
so far laid down is that the general will can direct the State 

♦Under bad governments, this equality is only apparent and illusory: 
it serves only to keep the pauper in his poverty and the rich man in the 
position he has usurped. In fact, laws are always of use to those who 
possess and harmful to those who have nothing : from which it follows 
.that the social state is advantageous to men only when all something and 
none too much. 
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according to the object for which it was instituted, i.e, the common 
good: for if the clashing of particular interests made the establish- 
ment of societies necessary, the agreement of these very interests 
made it possible. The common element in these different interests is 
what forms the social tie; and, were there no point of agreement 
between them all, no society could exist. It is solely on the basis of 
this common interest that every society should be governed. 

I hold then that Sovereignty, being nothing less than the exercise 
of the general will, can never be alienated, and that the Sovereign, 
who is no less than a collective being, cannot be represented except 
by himself: the power indeed may be transmitted, but not the will. 

In reality, if it is not impossible for a particular will to agree 
on some point with the general will, it is at least impossible for 
the agreement to be lasting and constant ; for the particular will 
tends, by its very nature, to partiality, while the general will tends 
to equality. It is even more impossible to have any guarantee of this 
agreement ; for even if it should always exist, it would be the effect 
not of art, but of chance. The Sovereign may indeed say: ‘T now 
\/ilI actually what this man wills, or at least what he says he wills”; 
but it cannot say: ''What he wills to-morrow, I too shall will” be- 
cause it is absurd for the will to bind itself for the future, nor is it 
incumbent on any will to consent to anything that is not for the 
good of the being who wills. If then the people promises simply to 
obey, by that very act it dissolves itself and loses what makes it a 
people; the moment a master exists, there is no longer a Sovereign, 
and from that moment the body politic has ceased to exist. 

This docs not mean that the commands of the rulers cannot pass 
for general wills, so long as the Sovereign, being free to oppose them, 
offers no opposition. In such a case, universal silence is taken to 
imply the consent of the people. This will be explained later on. 

CHAPTER II 

THAT SOVEREIGNTY IS INDIVISIBLE 

Sovereignty, for the same reason as makes it inalienable, is in- 
divisible; for will either is, or is not, general;* it is the will either 
of the body of the people, or only of a part of it. In the first case, 
the will, when declared, is an act of Sovereignty and constitutes law : 
in the second, it is merely a particular will, or act of magistracy — at 
the most a decree. 

But our political theorists, unable to divide Sovereignty in princi- 
.ple, divide it according to its object: into force and will; into legis- 
lative power and executive power; into rights of taxation, justice 
and war; into internal administration and power of foreign treaty. 
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Sometime.5 they confuse all these and soiQ^imes they dis- 

tinguish them; they turn the SoypSign into a fantastic being com- 
posed of several connected piec^^i&>it if they were making man 
of several bodies, one with W arms, another with feet, 

and each with nothing beside^ * i^re/told that the jugglers of 
Japan dismember a child before theses of the spectators; then they 
throw all the members into jthe.aif^ one after another, and the child 
falls down alive and whole. Tli<^^?p]wjtiring tricks of our political 
theorists are very like that; t}^ '"first ' ^smember the body politic 
by an illusion worthy of a fair, and tji^ join it together again we 
know not how. • “ ^ i 

This error is due to a lack of exact notions concerning the Sov- 
ereign authority, and to taking for partjs of if what are only emana- 
tions from it. Thus, for example, the acts of declaring war and 
making peace have been regarded as acts of Sovereignty; but this is 
not the case, as these acts" do not constitute law, but merely the ap- 
plication of a law, a particular act which decides how the law ap- 
plies, as we shall see clearly when the idea attached to the word law 
has been defined. 

Jf we examined the other divisions in the same manner, we should 
find that, whenever Sovereignty seems to be divided, there is an il- 
lusion : the rights which, are taken as beiilg part of Sovereignty are 
really all subordinate, and always imply supreme wills of which they 
only sanction the execution. 

It would be impossible to estimate the obscurity this lack of exact- 
ness has thrown over the decisions of writers who have dealt with 
political right, when they have used the principles laid doWn by them 
to pass judgment on the respective rights of kings and peoples. 
Every one can see, in Chapters III and IV of the First Book of 
Grotius, how the learned man and his translator, Barbeyrac, en- 
tangle and tie themselves up in their own sophistries, for fear of 
saying too little or too much of what they think, and so offending the 
interests they have to conciliate. Grotius, a refugee in France, ill- 
content with his own country, and desirous of paying his court to 
Louis XIII, to whom his book is dedicated, spares no pains to rob 
the peoples of all their rights and invest kings with them by every 
conceivable artifice. This would also have been much to the taste 
of Barbeyrac, who dedicated his translation to George I of England. 
But unfortunately the expulsion of James II, which he called his 
“abdication,'’ compelled him to use all reserve, to shuffle and to ter- 
giversate, in order to avoid making William out a usurper. If these 
two writers had adopted the true principles, all difficulties would have 
been removed, and they would have been always consistent; but it 

♦ To be general, a will need not always be unanimous ; but every vote 
must be counted; any exclusion is a breach of generality. 
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would have been a sad truth M them to tell, and would have paid 
court for them to no-one save people. Moreover, truth is no 
road to fortune, and the pec^le dw^tises neither ambassadorships, 
nor professorships, nor pensions. 


CHAPTER III 

WHETHER THE GENERAL WILL IS FALLIBLE 

It follows from what 'has gone before that the general will is 
always right and tends to the public advantage ; but it docs not follow 
that the deliberations of the people are always equally c .>iTect. Our 
will is always for our own good, but we do not always see what that 
is; the people is never corrupted, but it is often deceived, and on 
such occasions only does it seem to will what is bad. 

There is often a great deal of difference between the will of all 
and the general will; the latter considers only the common interest, 
while the former takes private interest into account, and is no more 
than a sum of particular wills: but take away from these same wills 
the pluses and minuses that cancel one another,* and the general 
will remains as the sun of the differences. 

If, when the people, being furnished with adequate information, 
held its deliberations, the citizens had no communication one with 
another, the grand total of the small differences would always give 
the general will, and the decision would always be good. But when 
factions arise, and partial associations are formed at the expense of 
the great association, the will of each of these associations becomes 
general in relation to its members, while it remains particular in re- 
lation to the State: it may then be said that there are no longer as 
many votes as there are men, but only as many as there are as- 
sociations. The differences become less numerous and give a less 
general result. Lastly, when one of these associations is so great 
as to prevail over all the rest, the result is no longer a sum of small 
differences, but a single difference; in this case there is no longer a 
general will, and the opinion which prevails is purely particular. 

It is therefore essential, if the general will is to be able to express 
itself, that there should be no partial society within the State, and 

♦ “Every interest,” .says the Marquis d’Argenson, “has different princi- 
ples. The agreement of two particular interests is formed by opposition 
to a third.” He might have added that the agreement of all interests 
"is formed by opposition to that of each. If there were no different in- 
terests, the common interest would be barely felt, as it would encounter 
no obstacle; all would go on of its own accord, and politics would cease. 
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that each citizen should think only his own thoughts:’*' which was 
indeed the sublime and unique system established by the great Lycur- 
gus. But if there are partial societies, it is best to have as many as 
possible and to prevent them from being unequal, as was done by 
Solon, Numa and Scrvius. These precautions are the only ones that 
can guarantee that the general will shall be always enlightened, and 
that the people shall in no way deceive itself. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE LIMITS OF THE SOVEREIGN POWER 

If the State is a moral person whose life is in the union of its 
members, and if the most important of its cares is the care for its 
own preservation, it must have a universal and compelling force, in 
order to move and dispose each part as may be most advantageous 
to the whole. As nature gives each man absolute poV^^ over all his 
members, the social compact gives the body politic absolute power 
over all its members also; and it is this power which, under the 
direction of the general will, bears, as I have said, the name of 
Sovereignty. 

But, besides the public person, we have to consider the private 
persons composing it, whose life and liberty are naturally inde- 
pendent of it. We are bound then to distinguish clearly between the 
respective rights of the citizens and the Sovereign,* and between 
the duties the former have to fulfill as subjects, and the natural rights 
they should enjoy as men. ^ 

Each man alienates, I admit, by the social compact, only such part 
of his powers, goods and liberty as it is important for the community 
to control; but it must also be granted that the Sovereign is sole 
judge of what is important. 

Every service a citizen can render the State he ought to render as 
soon as the Sovereign demands it; but the Sovereign, for its part, 
cannot impose upon its subjects any fetters that are useless to the 
community, nor can it even wish to do so; for no more by the law of 
reason than by the law of nature can anything occur without a cause. 

*“In fact,” says Macchiavelli, “there are some divisions that are harm- 
ful to a Republic and some that are advantageous. Those which stir 
up sects and parties are harmful ; those attended by neither are advan- 
tageous. Since, then, the founder of a Republic cannot help enmities 
arising, he ought at least to prevent them from growing into sects” 
{History of Florence, Book vii). [Rousseau quotes the Italian.] 

♦Attentive readers, do not, I pray, be in a hurry to charge me with 
contradicting myself. The terminology made it unavoidable, considering 
the poverty of the language; but wait and see. 
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The undertakings which bind us to the social body are obligatory 
only because they are mutual; and their nature is such that in ful- 
filling them we cannot work for others without working for our- 
selves. Why is it that the general will is always in the right, and 
that all continually will the happiness of each one, unless it is be- 
cause there is not a man who does not think of “each” as meaning 
him, and consider himself in voting for all ? This proves that 
equality of rights and the idea of justice which such equality creates 
originate in the preference each man gives to himself, and accord- 
ingly in the very nature of man. It proves that the general will, 
tCK be really such, must be general in its object as well as its essence; 
that it must both come from all and apply to all ; and that it loses 
its natural rectitude when it is directed to some particular and de- 
terminate object, because in such a case we are judging of something 
foreign to us, and have no true principle of equity to guide us. 

Tndeedj as soon as a question of particular fact or right arises on 
a point, not previously regulated by a general convention, the matter 
becomes contentious. It is a case in which the individuals concerned 
are one party, and the public the other, but in which I can see neither 
the law that ought to be followed nor the judge who ought to give 
the decision. In such a case, it would be absurd to propose to refer 
the question to an express decision of the general will, which can be 
only the conclusion reached by one of the parties and in consequence 
will be, for the other party, merely an external and particular will, 
inclined on this occasion to injustice and subject to error. Thus, 
just as a particular will cannot stand for the general will, the general 
will, in turn, changes its nature, when its object is particular, and, 
as general, cannot pronounce on a man or a fact. When, for in- 
stance, the people of Athens nominated or displaced its rulers, de- 
creed honors to one, and imposed penalties on another, and, by a 
multitude of particular decrees, exercised all the functions of govern- 
ment indiscriminately, it had in such cases no longer a general will 
in the strict sense; it was acting no longer as Sovereign, but as 
magistrate. This wull seem contrary to current views; but I must 
be given time to expound my own. 

It should be seen from the foregoing that what makes the will 
general is less the number of voters than the common interest uniting 
them; for, under this system, each necessarily submits to the con- 
ditions he imposes on others: and this admirable agreement between 
interest and justice gives to the common deliberations an equitable 
character which at once vanishes when any particular question is 
discussed, in the absence of a common interest to unite and identify 
the ruling of the judge with that of the party. 

From whatever side we approach our principle, we reach the same 
conclusion, that the social compact sets up among the citizens an 
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equality of such a kind, that they all hind themselves to observe the 
same conditions and should therefore all enjoy the same rights. 
Thus, from the very nature of the compact, every act of Sovereignty, 
i.e, every authentic of the general will, binds or favors all the 
citizens equally; sa^'&at the Sovereign recognizes only the body of 
the nation, and dratw^ no distinctions between those of whom it is 
made up. What, th^n, strictly speaking, is an act of Sovereignty? 
It is not a convention between a superior and an inferior, but a 
convention between the body and each of its members. It is legit- 
imate, because based on the social contract, and equitable, because 
common to all; useful, because it can have no other object thap 
the general good, and stable, because guaranteed by the public force 
and the supreme power. So long as the subjects have to submit 
onlyfto conventions of this sort, they obey no-one but their own will; 
and to ask how far the respective rights of the Sovereign and the 
citizens extend, is to ask up to what point the latter can enter into 
undertakings with themselves, each with all, and all with each. 

We can see from this that the sovereign power, absolute, sacred 
and inviolable as it is, does not and cannot exceed the limits of 
general conventions, and that every man may dispose at will of such 
goods and liberty as these conventions leave him; so that the 
Sovereign never has a right to lay more charges on one subject than 
on another, because, in that case, the question becomes particular, 
and ceases to be within its competency. 

When these distinctions have once been admitted, it is seen to be 
so untrue that there is, in the social contract, any real renunciation 
on the part of the individuals, that the position in which they find 
themselves as a result of the contract is really preferable to that in 
which they were before. Instead of a renunciation, they have made 
an advantageous exchange: instead of an uncertain and precarious 
way of living they have got one that is better and more secure; in- 
stead of natural independence they have got liberty, instead of the 
power to harm others security for themselves, and instead of their 
strength, which others might overcome, a right which social union 
makes invincible. Their very life, which they have devoted to the 
State, is by it constantly protected; and when they risk it in the 
State’s defence, what more are they doing than giving back what , 
they have received from it? What are they doing that they woulrf 
not do more often and with greater danger in the state of nature, in 
which they would inevitably have to fight battles at the peril of their 
lives in defense of that which is the means of their preservation? 
All have indeed to fight when their country needs them ; but then no 
one has ever to fight for himself. Do we not gain something by 
running, on behalf of what gives us our security, only some of the 
risks we should have to run for ourselves, as soon as we lost it? 










